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AMONG THE WELSH HILLS. 



" The Tvhole inheritance I give."— J7«nry VL 

" As I must for my own honour." — As You Like IC, 



PEOLOGUE. 



It was a wfld, winter's night on the Welsh coast; 
the waves thundered on the shore and the wind 
howled dismally round Dimlands' lonely Hall. 

Dimlands was a plain, heavy > square building of 
two stories, with small upper windows and battle- 
mented front; and it stood on the slope of a little 
headland some few hundred yards from the beach. 
The country round was bleak and bare, but the 
Hall lay somewhat sheltered by the cliff that rose 
behind, and in the summer time its well-kept 
grounds were gay and pretty, and gave much pleasure 
to the neighbouring country folk who were free to 
walk through them every Thursday, if they so 
pleased. 

But summer had long since departedi and on this 

B 
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2 AMONa THE WELSH HILLS. 

stormy December night John Desborough, the master 
of Dimlands, lay in an upper chamber, dying. It 
was a sombre room, furnished with heavy antique 
furniture, and a great solemn four-post bedstead 
on which reclined the dying man propped up with 
pillows. A fire blazed on the hearth, and at a 
small table drawn near to it — ^for it was a bitterly 
cold night — a gentleman about fifty-eight sat busily 
writing. A respectable, middle-aged woman moved 
softly to and fro anxiously waiting on her master; 
wiping his damp brow, and every few minutes 
holding restoratives to his pale lips. 

"You are a good nurse, Lewis, and you have 
been a faithful servant. I have not forgotten you 
in my Will," said Mr. Desborough faintly. " Blunt, 
is it finished?" 

"It will be in a few minutes, John," answered 
the lawyer, looking up for a moment. 

"I leave ever3rthing to Florence, mind; every- 
thing I possess. Except the few annuities and 
legacies mentioned in my former Will. Five hundred 
pounds to yourself, Michael, in remembrance of our 
long and friendly acquaintance; and five thousand 
pounds to Stephen Meredith. Have you written 
that r 

"Not yet. I am coming to it as fast as I can." 

"Your pen runs along nimbly enough this time," 
said Desborough with a wan smile. "No anger; no 
expostulations." 

" No ; because you are doing the right thing 
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now," returned Blunt warmly. *'I am very glad to 
repair the injustice of your former Will. It wa& 
wicked and unnatural to leave your only child pen- 
niless, though she did marry without your consent." 

"But that was just after she — she left me. My 
heart was sore. I made over my business to 
another firm at once, you may remember. What 
was the use of heaping up money when I had no 
one to spend it on? Stephen Meredith had been 
my right hand; he had helped me to make my 
fortune, and I thought then that he had the best 
right to inherit it.'* 

" Well, well ; it will be all right now," said 
Michael cheerily. "Your wealth will go to your 
natural heir, and five thousand pounds will be quite 
a fortune to Meredith. By-the-way, when you have 
signed this document it would be as well to destroy 
the other, then your daughter need never know any- 
thing about it." 

" Ah, but she does know," answered the sick man 
sadly. "A year ago when her husband died she came 
to me with her baby girl in her arms and besought 
me again to forgive her. But I was stern and cruel, 
and I told her then and there that I had made a 
Will and left everything to Meredith. 'I do not 
care for your money, father, only forgive me,' she 
pleaded. But I would not, though the tears were 
in her eyes. My poor child ! But I do forgive 
her," he added excitedly. "I take you, Michael, 
and you, Lewis> to witness that I forgive her with 
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all my heart ; and in token of my love leave every- 
thing to her, and to her child after her." 

" There, there, John. You must not excite your- 
self," said Mr. Blunt kindly, coming to his friend's 
bedside. " Eemember what the doctors say." 

**Yes, yes; I know," assented the other impa- 
tiently. " ' Keep your mind at rest,' they say, * and 
you may live several days.' Idiots ! How can my 
mind be at rest when I am longing to atone for 
wrong done to my own flesh and blood; when I am 
wearying to see my child, my only child, whom my 
own hardness and folly drove away from my home. 
No; don't try to stop me. Blunt, I wiU speak; it 
is a relief. Too late I see my fatal error. I was 
too grave and cold. I never sought to win my 
child's confidence, and when she grew to woman- 
hood she turned elsewhere for sympathy. What 
wonder was it! When she came to me blushing 
and sweet with her innocent love tale, I turned on 
her harshly and bade her forget the young doctor. 
And not content with that, I allowed a suitor whom 
I favoured, to pester her with unwelcome attentions. 
She thought I would force her into a hateful mar- 
riage and — and — There, you know the rest. Now 
I am dying a lonely old man, and Florence will 
never know how her father loved her," and his 
head sank back on the pillow and the poor dry lips 
quivered. 

" Come, old friend, this will never do," interposed 
Michael cheerfully. '' Did not Meredith send word 
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yesterday that he had found a clue to Mrs. Llewelyn's 
whereabouts, and hoped to bring her to your side 
within twenty-four hours. If you would see her 
again y5u must husband your strength and avoid 
excitement. Remember, it depends upon yourself!" 

" True. You are right. I will be calm," assented 
John Desborough eagerly, the light* of hope irra- 
diating his pallid face. "I will try to sleep;" and 
he turned his head and closed his eyes. 

*'That is well," said the kindhearted lawyer. "Ees£ 
now until I have finished your Will ; then you shall 
sign it, and your mind will be more easy." 

Mr. Blunt went back to the table by the fire 
and resumed his writing, and the scratching of his 
busy pen was the only sound in the silent room. 

Outside the storm raged on unchecked. ThB 
thunder of the sea and the shriek of the wind 
blended in a wild, continuous uproar; and large 
flakes of foam mingled with the rain and hail that 
dashed against the windows. Every now and then 
a furious gust made even the stout oak floors of 
Dimlands tremble, shook every door and window, 
and seemed to wail along the passages and whistle 
through every keyhole. 

"It is a rough night," said Michael to himself, 
laying down his pen and listening to the tempest. 
*' God help those at sea !" 

His work was done. He rose ; stirred the smoul- 
dering logs into a blaze, and looked at the grey, 
worn face on the pillow. 
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John Desborough lay in an uneasy sleep, often 
moaning and turning restlessly from side to side. 
Blunt stood and watched him, and wished he would 
wake. He was anxious — strangely anxious — ^that this 
new Will should be signed* He dreaded lest any 
sudden shock should snap the frail thread of life 
ere justice had been done to the bright, sweet-tem- 
pered girl whom he had known from her childhood, 
and who was now a poor, sorrowful, homeless young 
widow, living with her little one no one knew how 
or where. Michael had a much-loved daughter of 
his own, and he hated the sight of the unjust docu- 
ment which deprived poor Florence of her inheri- 
tance; and, lawyer as he was, he longed to thrust 
it in the fire. 

''How can he sleep through such a din?" he 
muttered, glancing at the sleeper, as a wild blast 
swept round the house, to be succeeded by another 
and yet another with hardly a moment's lull. 

He crossed the room to where the housekeeper 
sat, a mute attentive nurse by her master's bedside. 

'*Mrs. Lewis, will you go down and bid my clerk 
and one of the servants be in readiness to witness 
the signing of the Will the moment your master 
awakes? I am anxious it should be done without 
delay.'' 

"Yes, indeed, sir," answered the woman sympa- 
thetically; and she left the room instantly. 

Mr. Blunt sat down in the empty chair, and 
waited. 
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A lamp stood on the top of an old bureau beside 
the head of the bed, and another on the table 
jiear the fire; but neither their soft light, nor the 
"wood fire's ruddy glow, eould pierce the darkness 
that enveloped the distant comers of the apartment. 
The great, gaunt bedstead, with its dark crimson 
hangings, looked gloomy and funereal; the furniture 
was of black oak, the walls pannelled with the same, 
and Michael wondered at the sombre taste displayed 
in his friend's surroundings. "It is not the room 
I should choose to die in," he thought, as he softly 
drew back the curtain, which shaded the light from 
the sick man's face. " Poor John !" Five and forty 
years ago they had been friends and school-fellows; 
and though aff men they had been less intimate, 
the old kindly feeling still survived and grew 
stronger now that the moment of final parting drew 
near. For Desborough's days were numbered. Death 
was written on the fine, worn countenance; on the 
stem brow, and the firmly set lips. It was only a 
question of hours. He might linger for a day or 
two, or he might be cut off that night. 

As Michael watched, the sleeper awoke, and started 
into a sitting posture. 

"Gims! guns! A ship in distress. Oh, God! the 
ship, and Florence on board!" and he flung aside 
the bedclothes, and was about to step upon the 
floor, when Michael gently stopped him. 

"I hear no gans," he said soothingly. "It is 
but a dream, John. Stay where you are." 
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Desborongh looked at him perplexed. 

"Was that a dream?" he said, mth slowly re- 
turning consciousness. "I thought No matter. 

Js the Will ready, Blunt?" 

" Yes ; quite." 

" Then send for witnesses, and let me sign it." 

" They are here, sir," answered Mrs. Lewis, enter- 
;ing, followed by Blunt's clerk and one of the men 
servants. 

" Those two !" exclaimed her master, fretfully. 
*' They are not enough. Fetch more. I would the 
whole world could see me sign it." 

The housekeeper departed^ and Michael, who would 
not oppose his friend's wish, laid the Will before 
him on an open desk, with pen and ink in readi- 
ness. 

In a few minutes Mrs. Lewis returned, bringing 
with her the coachman and two or three maidser- 
vants. 

"That is better. Lewis, prop me up. Another 
pillow. There, that will do," and Mr. Desborough 
took up the pen and dipped it into the ink. Then, 
holding it in his hand, looked round and said 
distinctly, 

" This is my Will. I leave all I possess to my 
daughter, Mrs. Llewelyn, and to her child after her. 
And I pray God in his mercy to let me see them 
both before I die." 

There was a murmured "Amen" from the older 
servants, who had known and loved their master's 
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daughter from her gurlhood upwards ; and all watched 
eagerly, as with a slow but steady hand the master 
of Dunlands began to trace his name. 

He had written the word *'John/' when, in a 
momentary lull of the storm, all heard the tramp of 
horse's feet on the drive below ; and then the clatter 
of iron hoofs on stone rang out distinctly as the 
animal passed through a payed archway into the 
court-yard below. There was no sound of wheels! 

The pen dropped from Desborough's hand. "Mere- 
dith has returned; returned alone! Would she not 
come?" Then, turning to the coachman, he bade 
him go down quickly and bring up Mr. Meredith 
just as he was without a moment's delay. "Bring 
him straight here, and ask no questions," he added 
imperatively, as the man prepared to obey. 

"I will go for him," said Mr. Blunt, fearing evil^ 
tidings, and anxious to soften it in the telling as 
much as possible. 

" No, Michael ; no. The news he brings is mine, 
and I will hear it first." 

Five minutes of breathless, unbroken silence fol- 
lowed, and all eyes turned eagerly to the door as 
the sound of approaching footsteps met the ear. 

A man in dripping garments, pale, sad, and 
splashed from head to foot, entered, and approached 
the bed. 

" My daughter ? Have you seen her ?" demanded 
Desborough quickly. " Speak man," he added, as 
the new comer hesitated. 
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''I have not seen her/' replied the other in a 
low tone. 

" But you have heard of her ? She is well ? She 
will come to me? I say she is well?" reiterated 
the sick man, almost fiercely. 

Meredith's eyes fell. He could not meet the poor 
father's look of hungering love and keen anxiety. 

" It is well with her/' he answered in solemn but 
unsteady tones. 

A low cry broke from one of the women. Des- 
borough's face turned ashen grey. 

"She is dead?" he said quietly. 

" She is." 

"And the child?" 

Meredith fell on his knees and fairly sobbed aloud. 

"Oh, God help you, my poor master, the child 
is taken too." 

The old man fell back into the arms of his faith- 
ful nurse. 

" Both gone. Too late, too late !" and with that 
bitter cry his spirit fled. 
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BOOK I. 

HER LIFE. 
CHAPTEE I. 

PIiYGAIN. 

The clock struck five on Christmas morning, and 
Gwenny, "who ought to have been out of bed ten 
minutes ago, was still lying in her warm, white-cur- 
tained nest. It was a pretty little chamber, papered 
with pink rose-buds and neatly carpeted, and — besides 
the bed — contained a washing-stand, bookcase, and a 
small chest of drawers, which did duty likewise as a 
dressing-table. 

In the long, light days, Gwenny was always called 
by Aunt Mary, who came into the room and drew up 
the blind, and then the first thing the child saw when 
she jumped out of bed were the hens and chickens 
roaming afar in the meadow beyond the lawn, and 
the mist rolling away up the hill side. 

But now it was cold and dark, and Gwenny half 
asleep still lay blinking at the candle on the mantel- 
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piece, and wondering stupidly how it got there, and 
if she ought to put it out ? 

Before she could come to any conclusion some 
one thumped at her door, and a boy's voice shouted, 

"Aren't you ready, Gwenny? The coffee's ground 
and the ham smells so nice. Uncle's told Bright to 
saddle the horses, and if you don't make haste you 
won't have any breakfast," and with that the speaker 
hurried away downstairs. 

" Oh, dear," cried Gwenny in "dismay, and she 
sprang out of bed and began to dress in great haste. 
She was not yet nine years of age, but she was ac- 
customed to do things for herself, and in a very 
short time her toilette was completed; and equipped 
in a warm woollen jacket and a long riding skirt, 
which she held up with both hands, she ran down- 
stairs and made her way to the parlour. 

Mr. Vaughan, vicar of Bryngwyn, his maiden sister 
Mary, and their nephew Cynric were already seated 
at the table, and the business of breakfast had 
commenced. 

All looked up as Gwenny entered, and responded 
to her salutation of "A Merry Christmas." 

" My little girl must be quick," said Mr. Vaughan, 
drawing the child towards him, and kissing her eager 
little face. 

'*I will, uncle," she answered, slipping quickly into 
her accustomed place. 

"Or we shall have to go without you," put in 
Cynric. 
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Gwenny's eyes sought her uncle's in sudden fear. 
"You won't?" she said appealingly. 

" No, no ; don't be afraid. Get on with your 
breakfast." And reassured on this important point 
Gwenny was able to enjoy her ham and coffee ; 
which, because it was Christmas Day, superseded 
the children's usual morning fare of milk, and bread 
and butter. 

To both this early meal by candlelight was a 
delightful novelty, enhanced by the prospect of what 
was to come after; a ride with uncle through the 
dark to Plygain, the six o'clock Welsh service at 
the parish church. The ^children had never been to 
this early service, but had often heard of it, and 
the unusual hour at which it was held, necessitating 
a hurried breakfast and departure before daybreak, 
had invested it in their eyes with peculiar interest ; 
and their going on the present occasion had been 
looked forward to as a great treat. 

Gwenny obeyed her uncle, and ate her breakfast 
quickly and silently, although the excitement of this 
new experience would not permit her to give undi- 
vided attention to the good things before her. Her 
eyes wandered round the familiar room. It was 
morning, and yet the shutters were shut and the 
curtains drawn as they were last night when she 
went to bed. And it was Christmas morning too ! 
There was the holly on the walls and the big Christ- 
mas cake on the sideboard. And there on the sofa 
lay her hat and gloves ; in a few minutes she would 
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be on Jenny's back riding away up the drive with 
uncle and 

"Now Gwenny,** said Mr. Vaughan,- "are yon 
ready?" 

" Yes ; quite," she replied with alacrity. 

" Then, Cynric, run and tell Bright to bring the 
horses out." 

The boy obeyed. Miss Vaughan tied Gwenny's 
hat, and helped her brother to draw on his over- 
coat ; and then the three, in homely fashion, trooped 
out through the clean, sanded kitchen, and, passing 
through a small paved courtyard, came to a short 
flight of steps leading down to the large farmyard. 
A few stars twinkled overhead, the cock crowed lustily 
in the big sycamore tree, and Bright*s lantern bobbed 
about in the darkness as he led the horses from the 
stable. 

Cynric was already mounted, and had something 
to do to manage his pony, which, with ears pressed 
back, was wheeling round and round, and in various 
other ways testifying his decided displeasure at being 
taken from his warm stable at so early an hour. 

"Kide on up the drive, Eic," called out Mr. 
Vaughan. '* That will quiet him. We'll follow. 
Come Gwenny." 

The child came forward, and her uncle lifted her 
quickly into the saddle, and placed the reins in the 
careful little hands that knew very well how to. guide 
them. 

" Here's your whip, Gwenny," said Aimt Mary. 
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"Now let me arrange your skirt. There! That 
will do/' 

In the meantime Mr. Yaughan had mounted his 
grey horse, Jack, and with a hasty " Good morning," 
the riders moved out of the lantern's wavering light 
and disappeared into the darkness. 

Miss Vaughan returned to the parlour, and drew 
back the curtains and opened the shutters. Then 
she turned to the table, straightened the cloth, 
brushed away the crumbs, and removed the dirty 
cups, plates and knives, and set clean ones in their 
places. John and the children would be wanting 
a second breakfast when they came back from 
church. She yawned over her work. She had been 
up since four o'clock, when she called the maids — 
for they too had gone to Plygain, and, having to 
walk, had started at five — and before that she had 
risen and gone downstairs to see that the kitchen 
and parlour fires had not gone out; and the know- 
ledge that the arousing of the household in proper 
linio depended upon her had made her own slumbers 
light and broken. 

When she had finished her task to her satisfac- 
tioij she extinguished the candles, stirred the fire, 
and then sat down in an arm-chair that stood in- 
vitingly near. She was alone in the quiet house, 
the room was warm and cosy, and she was tired; 
and in a few minutes the flickering fire-light fell on 
her sleeping face. 

In the meantime Mr. Vaughan and the children 
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were riding swiftly towards the church. On they 
went% through the chill gloom, along narrow lanes, 
under overhanging hedgerows, past lonely farms and 
cottages, where faithful watch dogs raised their voices 
as the unusual clatter went sweeping hy. 

Presently they reached their destination, and dis- 
mounted at a small puhlic-house close outside the 
churchyard walls. 

Mr. Vaughan led the way to the church, and Cynric 

and Gwenny followed, glad to be able to warm their 

blue noses and numbed fingers at the blazing vestry fire. 

''There's a wedding this morning, sir," said Jones, 

the clerk, bustling about with a pleased expression. 

"Is there ?" returned the vicar, spreading his hands 

to the grateful warmth. " When did you hear of it ?" 

"Only this morning, sir ; but it is a fortnight since 

the banns were out. The young man came round 

to the vestry door just now. They are both in 

church. Would like to be married after the service.*' 

** Very well," said Mr. Vaughan, preparing to don 

his surplice. "Cynric, you and Gwenny had better 

go into church now. We are late. It is ten 

minutes past six." 

The children obeyed, and soberly made their way 
to the big, square vicarage pew, which was directly 
opposite the pulpit and reading desk. The pew 
was high, like all the others, and when the children 
Bat down they were completely swallowed up in it, 
and could see nothing. Gwenny did not approve 
of being thus shut off from the rest of th« congre* 
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gation ; and by dint of kneeling upright on the seat 
with the cushion doubled under her, managed to 
obtain a glimpse of the outer world. Cynrio rebuked 
her for this unusual proceeding with aU the dignity 
of an elder brother; but, perceiving that the ar» 
rangement answered, immediately adopted it him- 
self, though being a year and a half older he did 
not require the cushion doubled. 

It was a cold, bare church, devoid of any kind 
of ornament. It was large too for a country church ; 
too large for the usual congregation, which did not 
average more than thirty persons. But on the pre- 
sent occasion it was not only full, but crowded, 
many persons having come from a distance in their 
desire to take part in the observance of an old and 
popular custom. And of these many were Dissen- 
ters, who at other times would not think of entering 
a church, unless it were to be married, or to hear 
some famous preacher. But to attend Plygain was 
not considered to betoken any laxity of Noncon- 
formist principles, or any falling away from Chapel 
membership. 

On this Christmas morning, long ago, the church 
was dressed with the usual rude profusion of ever- 
greens; boughs, and bunches of holly and laurel 
being stuck in every available nook and corner, but 
with an utter absence of any attempt at systematic 
decoration. The effect, however, was both pleasing 
and picturesque. Solitary candles twinkled here 
and there amid the evergreens, their flickering light 
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falling on glossy leaves and earnest, upturned faces ; 
and gusty sighs, affirmative "aye," "ayes," and 
fervent "amens" occasionally breaking forth from 
various parts of the dimly illumined building, testi- 
fied to the interest excited by the sermon, and the 
general approval of the sentiments contained in it. 

Gwenny's little pale face, her brown eyes wide 
open, and full of interest, peered over the top of 
the vicarage pew. To her the encircling gloom, the 
flickering candles, the embowering evergreens, the 
rapt air of the congregation were all sources of grati- 
fication? items in the sum of a new and delightful 
experience. The children had followed the service by 
the aid of a Welsh and English Prayer Book, and 
when with hearty unanimity the hymn burst forth, 
rising and falling with the plaintive melody peculiarly 
characteristic, Gwenny's little frame had quivered 
with excitement, and the tears rushed into her eyes. 

"Fine isn't it?" whispered Cynric; and his sister, 
unable to answer or look up, had nodded in reply. 

Now they were both gravely listening to the 
sermon. They did not understand a word, for it 
was in Welsh, but they felt that it was a good 
one; and they liked to listen to the flow of language 
that sounded soft and harmonious from the educated 
lips of the preacher. Mr. Vaughan had a pleasing 
voice, and the children understood its every tone, 
and could readily distinguish between the calm 
accents of introduction and explanation, the warmer 
tones of argument, and the fervour of exhortation; 
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and felt the force— though they could not compre- 
hend a syllable — of his peroration. 

When the service was concluded, and the blessing 
pronounced, Cynric drew a long breath. 

" Now for the wedding," he said softly. " Come, 
Gwenny;" and he opened the pew door, and led 
the way to the chancel. 

A few neatly dressed persons of the working class 
stood together evidently waiting. There was a short 
delay, for it was not yet quite eight o'clock, and 
then Mr. Vaughan, having glanced at his watch, 
came down the aisle and took his stand within the 
Communion rails, and a young man and woman 
stepped forward and placed themselves before him. 

" Are they going to be married ?" whispered 
Gwenny, eyeing the pair with manifest surprise and 
disapproval. 

" Yes. They'll have to repeat a lot after uncle, 
presently," returned Cym-ic, who had witnessed a 
wedding before, and was proud to show off his 
superior knowledge. 

'*But they look so — so like everybody else," ob- 
jected his sister in a low tone. 

" Of course. Why shouldn't they ?" returned the 
practical boy. 

Gwenny was silent. She was greatly disappointed. 
Her ideas of a wedding were vague but magnificent, 
and associated with the silken robes and flashing 
gems of Fairyland's bold princes and fair princesses. 
Since she had heard that a wedding was about to 
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take place she had looked forward to it as the crown- 
ing delight of this delightful morning. She had un- 
consciously pictured it to herself as a sort of pageant 
in which the principal actors would be at once re- 
cognizable by their charms of dress and person; 
and it was a kind of revelation to the child to per- 
ceive that brides and bridegrooms were not, of ne- 
cessity, more distinguished than their neighbours, 
and that persons who looked *' like everybody else " 
might yet play the chief part in that momentous 
ceremony called " a wedding," 

But though disappointed, Gwenny was still keenly 
observant; and, perhaps, the most striking figure 
in that bridal group was the fair-haired child who 
stood so grave and still, holding up her little habit 
with both hands, and surveying the scene with an 
expression of the deepest interest. 
, When all was over, and the wedding party turned 
to enter the vestry, an elderly woman, a friend of 
the bride, caught sight of Gwenny for the first time. 

She started, and advanced towards her. 
• *'What is your name, my dear?" she questioned 
eagerly. "Who are you?" 

''I am uncle's little girl," answered the child, 
half affronted at the strange inquiry. 

"Yes. She is my sister," added Cynric, by way 
of explanation. 

The woman sighed, and with a lingering look 
passed on, "Of course it's impossible," she mur- 
mured. "But she is like her; very hke." 
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CHAPTEE II. 

HOME, AND AUNT MABT. 

Bbtnowyn Vicarage was situated in a remote corner 
of the parish, a mile and a half from the church ; 
and more than three miles from the Post Office, 
the Chapel of Ease, and the busy mining village of 
Darran. Not three miles of good, level turnpike 
road, be it understood ! He who would reach the 
Vicarage must turn his back on that evidence of 
civilization, and for at least two-thirds of the dis- 
tance be content to follow the windings of a narrow, 
steep, and often rugged parish road, which, after 
many ups and downs, varied by fine views of the 
adjacent county, would bring him at length to a 
high, green gate by the wayside. Arrived there he 
would see the Vicarage lying before him on a gentle 
slope. It was approached by a drive through the 
field, which surrounded it on three sides. On the 
fourth and lower side lay the farm yard, out-build- 
ings and orchard; and below that the land shelved 
down into a deep and narrow glen, at the bottom 
of which ran a shallow, gurgling brook. 

Mr. Vaughan had enlarged the Vicarage, added a 
wing, and made other improvements, and it was 
now a comfortable house. Its chief rooms looked 
to the south and west ; and a pretty green verandah 
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extended along the front of the older portion, 
shading— but not unpleasantly — the windows of the 
study and drawing-room, and ther hall door which 
stood between. The lawn is circular in shape; a 
walk runs round it, and on the other side are flower 
beds, protected by evergreens and a wire fence. A 
little gate opens on to the drive, which sweeps 
round to the yard at the back. The big sycamore 
lifts its green boughs above the roof; the summer 
wind sighs through the clumps of Scotch fir that 
grow to the east and west of the house. Poor old 
home among the far off hills ! I see it now as I 
saw it last ; its windows gleaming in the June sun, 
its old walls wearing a friendly aspect to the young 
creatures quitting their shelter for ever, going forth 
to mingle in the battle of life, to fail, to conquer, 
or to die, as Heaven might decree ! 

The interior of the Vicarage bore testimony to 
the domestic talents of its mistress, who was an 
adept in the difficult art of making the most of 
things. Although Mr. Vaughan possessed a little 
private property, he was — ^like the majority of Welsh 
clergymen — far from being even a moderately rich 
man ; yet there was no lack of comfort in his well- 
ordered household. 

Miss Vaughan never interfered, or took any pari 
whatever, in parish matters. She was a shy, re- 
served woman, and shrank nervously from any at- 
tempt at district visiting or Sunday school teaching. 
She felt that she had no aptitude for this kind of 
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work, and judged it best to devote herself to that 

-which she could do well. Her brother and the 

children were the objects of her tender and unfailing 

solicitude : and the house, the dairy, and the garden, 

formed the little kingdom over which she reigned, 

and beyond whose limits she had no desire to venture. 

In person Aunt Mary was rather short and slight. 

Time had robbed her kindly face of its youthful 

bloom and prettiness, but her eyes were still bright 

and her forehead smooth. She was cheerful in 

manner, and very neat and methodical in her habits. 

Careless acquaintances, with charming characteristic 

candour, often averred that she had been " cut out'' 

for an " old maid/' Mary smiled and said nothing. 

What did the world know of a lock of brown hair 

and a few old letters which lay hidden away — 

seldom looked at but never forgotten — amongst her 

dearest treasm'es ! 

Fifteen years ago she also had had a lover: a 
brave young Scotchman, who, too poor to marry, 
had gone to seek his fortune in Australia. There 
had been no open recognised engagement between 
them; only that miserable substitute, a "mutual 
understanding;" and he went away, leaving un- 
spoken the words which would have comforted her 
heart and gladdened the years to come with their 
remembered sweetness. Honest and hard working 
though he was, he was unsuccessful, and, at the 
end of three years, he gave her delicately to under- 
stand that she was free, and added, that he hoped 
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the votad make a hapTj mrnriage. He meant to 
be generous and imselfsh; lut, though it pained 
him to irrite the letter, it pained Mary Yaoghan far 
more to read it. She thooght him cmel; and the 
blow strack so deep that she had not the heart to 
answer his letter. Thus she and Alan Gimeron 
lost sight of each other; years rolled on, and she 
was forty now, and Lore and Eomanee and all the 
s^eet and feverish fantasies of youth lay far behind. 
No one, however, looting at ItGss Yanghan's plea- 
sant face would think of calling her either a dis- 
appointed or an unhappy woman. She was neither. 
She had not turned sour because the desire of her 
youth had been withheld. She had a home to govern; 
children to love, and a brother to stand between 
her and the world. She was gratefal and content; 
sometimes more than content. 

For after all why should our own happiness or 
unhappiness in this world trouble us so much ? Our 
chief aim should be — as a famous living author has 
wisely said — "to find our work in life, to recognise 
it, and to do it." No one can be really miserable, 
wbo has work to do, and tries to do it well. The 
difficulty too often is, to recognise our work when it 
lies before us; and many a one who, with honest 
intention stretches forth his hand unwittingly to 
meddle with the work of another, stumbles and falls 
by reason of his own duties lying neglected at his 
feet, too light, too insignificant, he thinks, to be 
taken up. 
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CHAPTER III. 



BOY AND OIBL. 



EvEEY week-day morning Cynric mounted his pony 
and rode five miles to the house of a neighbouring 
clergyman who toot a few pupils to educate with 
his own sons. About three o'clock in the afternoon 
Cynric returned home, and, having learned his les- 
sons for the following morning, was free to do as 
he liked for the rest of the day. 

Gwenny was a delicate child, and her education 
had been somewhat retarded on that account; doctors 
having ordered that she should be kept back rather 
than pushed forward. She had learned to read, no 
one knew exactly how ; probably from being present 
when her brother received his earliest instructions 
from Aunt Mary. Subsequently she joined Cynrio 
in the study during the lesson hour after breakfast, 
and began to learn Latin; but as Mr. Vaughan's 
efforts were chiefly directed to the well-grounding of 
the boy in the Latin Grammar, Gwenny was by no 
means over-burdened by the tasks laid upon her. 

Cynric hated lessons, and tried to shirk them 
when he could by escaping out of doors the moment 
Prayers were over. Placing himself, when unob- 
served, in a convenient position, he would drop on 
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all fours as the last words left his uncle's lips, and 
silently make for the door, open it, and dart down 
the passage, and out into the yard or orchard. 
Sometimes Mr. Yaughan laughed and let him go; 
sometimes he was arrested in the act of escaping, 
and occasionally an exciting chase ensued, the boy 
twisting and turning with the quickness and saga- 
city of an old fox. But fleetness of foot did not 
avail the fugitive; for whether captured or not, dis- 
grace and punishment were the usual consequences 
of these morning escapades. 

Sometimes — urged on by her brother's bolder spirit 
— Gwenny joined in his flight ; but more frequently 
she looked on a passive but anxious spectator of the 
scene. She was of too docile a nature to find plea- 
sure in excitement of that kind; and not hating les- 
sons in general and Latin in particular as Cymuc 
did, lacked any special incentive to abscond. 

But Gwenny's knowledge of Latin was not des- 
tined to advance beyond the first preliminary steps: 
for by the time she had mastered the declensions 
and become familiar with the regular verbs, Mr. 
Vaughan had decided to send Cynric to Mr. Morgan; 
and for the last year her education had almost 
altogether fallen into abeyance. 

Sometimes her uncle called her into his study 
and gave her a copy to write, a sentence to con- 
strue, or a chapter to read in English history ; and 
Aunt Mary did not fail to instruct her in the hem- 
ming of dusters and such like matters; but for the 
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most part, during her brother's absence, the child 
•was left to follow her own devices. As soon as 
Cynric returned it was "Gwenny" here and ''Gwenny" 
there, and she ceased to exercise independent choice ; 
but during the long mornings she was mistress of 
herself, and could follow the bent of her individual 
tastes. Beading was her great resource and chief 
amusement, and she would eagerly devour anything 
in the shape of a story or light history; sitting still 
for hours on the hearth-rug, or curled up in a corner 
of the sofa, her head resting on her hand, and her 
fair hair pushed, back behind her ears. 

On fine days she was to be seen in her white sun 
bonnet and little old cloak, roaming about the farm 
buildings or adjacent fields attended by Carlo, the 
faithful sheep dog. Often during these solitary 
rambles the heart of the child was stirred by the 
beauties of nature ; and the song of birds, the tender 
hues of the bursting leaf, the golden splendour of a 
summer's day gave her a subtle pleasure which sho 
was powerless to express. 

At other times her mind would be full of some 
book she had been reading, and many quaint ideas 
and fanciful imaginings flitted through her busy brain 
as she trotted soberly along, or stood with absent 
gaze watching the proceedings of Bright, the man 
servant. 

It was a bright June afternoon, and Cynric having 
learned his lessons, stood at the foot of the stair- 
case calling, " Gwenny, Gwenny." 
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"Yes," she answered, coining out of her room, 
and looking down at him through the balustrade. 
"What do you want?" 

" Come and look at the rabbits." 

"I*m coming," and she ran downstairs and put 
on her bonnet. 

" Cynric, have you learned your lessons ?" asked 
Miss Vaughan, stepping out of the dining-room with 
a small basket in her hand. 

"Yes, aunt." 

" Then I wish you and Gwenny would go down 
to the Well and gather some watercresses for tea." 

" Oh, bother !" said Cynric in a low tone, as 
Gwenny took the basket from her aunt. " I wanted 
to go and let the rabbits out," he grumbled, as they 
crossed the farmyard and wended their way through 
the fields below the orchard. "I'll tell you what, 
Gwenny," he added, coming to a sudden standstill; 
"You go and get the watercress and 1*11 let the 
rabbits out." 

"But aunt told you to come too." 

"But you have so much more play time than I 
have," urged the boy artfully. 

"I shan't have as much as you have very soon," 
answered Gwenny dolefully. 

"Why not?" asked Cynric, his curiosity aroused 
by the visible lengthening of his sister's face. 

" Because uncle says that I am to go to a boarding 
school." 

" Oh, my ! When did he say that ?" 
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" This morning," replied Gwenny, as they walked 
on side by side, Cynric haying forgotten his griev- 
ance in his surprise at this piece of news. ** Uncle 
was talking to annt, and asked how old I was, and 
Aunt Mary said I was nine last April; and then 
uncle said it was time I went to school, and he 
should look out for a good boarding school at once, 
and I am to go after the holidays." 

" I hope you'll like it," said her brother ironically. 

"Will it be so very bad do you think?" asked 
Gwenny anxiously. 

" Of course it will be bad : all schools are bad. 
First there are the lessons ; and then fellows tease 
you, and make you spend your pocket money as 
they like, and sometimes you have to fight. I don't 
know if gii'ls fight," added the boy reflectively; "but 
I dare say they can be nasty." 

"But you go to a day school," objected his sister. 

" Yes, now. But didn't I go to a boarding school 
for three months whUe Mr. Morgan was ill? I 
know what I'm talking about ;" this with dignity. 

" But you don't know anything about girls' schools," 
persisted Gwenny. " You've never been to one." 

" I know they must be disagreeable or they wouldn't 
6e schools," asserted Cynric dogmatically. " Then 
gii-ls can't play cricket or rounders, or let off fire- 
Works on the fifth of November, or have any fun. 
Oh, yes ; it must be a great deal worse." 

"You are very unkind," said the little girl, half 
inclined to cry. " You want to make me miserable." 
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"No; I don't," replied her brother. " Fm only 
telling you/' 

In a few minutes they reached the Well, which 
was a sort of little cave or rocky hollow under the 
hill side. Soft moss and tender ferns covered the 
roof and sides with rich luxuriance ; and the clear, 
cool water trickled down into two distinct natural 
basins, between which rose a tiny bank of brightest 
green. The overflow found its way down the hill 
and gave nourishment to a bed of particularly fine 
watercress. 

The children soon filled their basket, and Gwenny 
bent over the right hand pool, which was most ac- 
cessible, and swilled her fingers in the limpid water. 

"What do you think L shall have to learn at 
school, Cynric ?" she asked, recurring to the sub- 
ject which was uppermost in her mind. 

" Geography and sums, perhaps," he answered 
at random. 

"And what else?" 

"Well, I s'pose you'll have to learn about the 
Eomans and the Grecians and all that. And there's 
grammar, and composition, that's worse than Latin. 
It's awful." 

" What is it like ? How do you do it ?" ques- 
tioned Gwenny eagerly. 

" Mr. Morgan reads a piece out of a book — a bit 
of history or geography, or anything he likes — slowly 
twice. Then we have to read it over two or three 
times ourselves, and then shut the book, and write 
it out in our own words; make it up you know." 
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" And can you do it ?" 

"Yes. I did it this morning. You shall see it 
if you like/' drawing a paper from his pocket and 
unfolding it with some pride, for it had cost him 
an hour's hard work. "It's about a skeleton; it 
begins like this," 

'* Describe the framework of a man." 

"In a Skeleton it shows us the groat wisdom of 
God in making us so correctly. A Skeleton is com- 
posed of bones and joints, the number of bones are 
supposed to be 240, and the number of joints 180. 
There are four kinds of bones in a Skeleton — long 
bones, broad bones, flat bones, and round bones. 
The principal bones of a Skeleton are the back bone, 
leg bones, ribs, and skull. The use of the skull is 
to keep the brains in. The use of the back bone 
is to keep your back straight ; it is composed of one 
large bone and a number of other little joints in it 
which allows you to bend down with greater ease 
than if it were one straight bone. The leg bone is 
composed of two bones ; the use of the leg bone is 
to hold us from the ground, and to carry us from 
place to place. The ribs consists of a great many 
bones. There are generally twelve ribs on each side, 
but there are sometimes more and sometimes less. 
The foot is composed of twenty-six little bones fas- 
tened together by gristles " 

" It's nothing but bones," interrupted Gwenny in 
a plaintive tone. 

'* Of course ; skeletons always are," and disgusted 
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at the interruption, Cynric refolded the paper and 
returned it to his pocket. 

'' Won't you go on ?" 

*'No; I sTian't. You shouldn't have interrupted,'* 
he replied with severity. 

" I hope they won't teach me anything about skele- 
tons," said Gwenny fervently. " They are such ugly 
things. I saw one once in a museum. I should be 
quite frightened if I came upon one in the dark." 

"That's because you are silly," remarked Cynric 
as they turned their faces homewards. 

"I'm not silly," retorted the girl indignantly, 
"Besides it would not be so silly to be afraid of a 
horrid skeleton which was close by you, as to be 
afraid of monkeys and bears which were miles 
away." 

" I'm not afraid of monkeys." 

" But you were once. Ycu used to be afraid that 
the monkeys and bears in the Zoological Gardens 
at Bristol would get out of their cages, walk down 
to the Hotwells, and get on board the packet, and 
come across to Ashford. Then directly they got .to 
Ashford they would jump out and take the road 
which comes here. They would travel all day and 
get here at night very likely, and then when it was 
dark you used to think, "Perhaps there's a monkey 
looking in at the window now, and then " 

" That'll do," said Cynric half laughing, half angry. 
" How did you know all that ?" 

"Because you told me. You used to ask mo if 
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I never thought of the monkeys too when I went to 
bed." 

"Ah, I was a very little boy then," said Cynric 
(which was true.) "Let us make haste home, and 
we'll have fine fun. We will let the rabbits out on 
the lawn." 
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CHAPTEB !?• 

A GLIMPSE OF SCHOOL LIFIS. 

GwENNY went to school in due course, and returned 
home a week before Christmas. Miss .Vaughan went 
to Ashford to fetch her, and Mr. Vaughan and 
Cynric met them with the phaeton at Millbrook 
station. 

Gwenny sprang joyfully into her uncle's arms. 

"Is my Jit tie girl glad to come home?" he asked, 
kissing her tenderly. 

" Oh, yes, uncle ; so glad, so glad," and she 
hugged him round the neck. 

" Don't choke me quite," said he laughing. And 
then he wrapped her in a warm shawl, and lifted 
her into the carriage. Cynric took his place beside 
her, and Mr. Vaughan placed a rug across their 
knees, and tucked it closely round their feet. 

In a few minutes they were off, and were soon 
bowling swiftly along the first bit of level ground 
that the road afforded. 

It was a raw, cold night and quite dark, save for 
the cheerful light of the carriage lamps flashing out 
upon the banks and hedgerows as they sped along. 
The children had a great deal to say to each other, 
and their elders in front listened well pleased to 
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fheic Hvel; chatter, and bow tkni then put |i^ i^ 
word or two. 

Gwenny had many qnestiona to ask touching home 
aflESEUfft. How had Gynric spent the afternoons? How 
were the ponies ; and Carlo, and all the domestic 
animals down to the old iortoisesheU cat ? In short, 
she desired to know how her little world at thet 
Vicarage had gone on without her, and what everyn 
body had been doing since the day she went away? 

To all her numerous inquiries Gynric replied with 
readiness ; and when her thirst for home news had 
been in a measure satisfied, began in his tuna to 
seek for information ; and his first question was, 

**Well, how do you like school?" 

He had asked this question once or twice before, 
but Gwenny had been too eager and pre-occupied to 
notice it. Now, however, it arrested her attention, 
and she answered promptly, 

'' Not at all." 

"I knew you wouldn't," triumphantly. Then in 
a tone of command, ** Tell me about it.** 

"What shaU I tell you?" 

*^Tell me what you do, and what you dislike 
most." 

*• What I dislike most ? The big bell that rings 
before it is light to make us get up. Oh, it rings 
and rings such a long while. And sometimes it is 
80 dark that we are obliged to have a candle ta 
dress by, lately I mean. And it is so cold and 
dreary ; and there's no parlour to run down to when 
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dn6*8 dressed, and no nice fire to warm one's fingers 

by." 

" Isn't there a fire in the school-room ?'* 

"Yes; but we are not allowed to sit close to it.** 

'* Well, and what next ?" 

"As soon as we are dressed, and sometimes be- 
fore, the bell rings again for prayers. Then we do 
lessons till breakfast, and after that we make our 
Own beds, and amuse ourselves till the clock strikes 
nine. We have school till twelve, and then we go 
for a walk. I don't like that at all," added Gwenny 
resentfully. "It is so stupid and dull walking two 
and two. I like to run about." 

" And what lessons do you do ?" asked Cynric pur- 
suing his enquiries. 

"Oh, several," and she ran glibly over the names 
of some half dozen school books. "And there's dic- 
tation and ciphering besides. I hate ciphering." 

"I don't think it's so bad," remarked Cynric re- 
flectively. . 

"But I do," said his sister vehemently. "It is 
worse than all. I'm frightened when Miss Smith, 
the English teacher, gives me a sum to do for it 
scarcely ever comes right. I try and try, but it's no 
use; and I sit and look at it. And when Miss 
Smith asks if I have finished my sum I am obliged 
to say no; and then she says, * bring it to me,* 
and she takes the pencil and goes over it quickly, 
and says, * There, that is the way to do it ; now 
do it yourself,' but I do not understand a bit, and I 
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can't do it, and then she is angry, and says I am 
* stupid ' or * obstinate,' and all the girls look at me, 
and, oh, I feel so miserable !** and a deep sigh at- 
tested that even the remembrance of her trouble 
■was grievous. 

Cynric was not very sympathetic. 

'*You must make the best of it, and try to get 
on," he said coolly; and dismissed the subject by 
asking another question. 

Ever since the children were old enough to get 
into mischief Gwenny had taken her brother's part, 
and wept and lamented whenever he fell into dis- 
grace ; but when the case was reversed, and Gwenny 
was reproved or punished, Cynric was by no means 
distressed, for he always thought that she deserved 
it! 

Possibly some feeling of this kind was present in 
his mind on this occasion. Bat the pitiful little 
tale fell on other ears besides Cynric's, and Mr. 
Vaughan reproached himself for having sent Gwenny 
to school without first ascertaining how much and 
how little she knew, and resolved that she should 
not again undergo any such painful experiences. 
The result was, that he became her instructor in 
arithmetic during the holidays ; and when she re- 
turned to Ashford her ideas on the subject were 
considerably clearer, and, although never quick at 
figures, she ceased to be so terribly afraid of them. 

The same evening when tea was over, and Mr. 
Vaughan had, as usual, retired to his study, and 
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Annt Mary sat in the arm-chair reading the Timee, 
Cynric produced his box of dominoes and proposed 
a game on the hearth-rug. Gwenny assented cheer- 
fully, as she would have assented to almost any pro- 
posal in her delight at finding herself once more at 
home. 

*' It is so nice to be able to get quite dose to the 
fire instead of only looking at it," she said eyeing 
the blazing logs with great Batisfa<5tion, 

" Do you play any games at school?" asked Cynric, 
turning the dominoes out on the floor. 

** One of the girls has a draught board and 
draughts, but except her all the little girls play with 
dolls," with some contempt. 

"Dolls?" 

'* Yes ; dolls ;" more scornfully than before. " Isn't 
it sniy?" 

"Yes; girls are silly," said Cynric sententiously* 
" And what do the big ones do ?" 

" They do fancy work and talk ; they seem to be 
always talking." 

*' Do they ever fight ?" 

"No 5 I wish they would," replied Gwenny, who 
iroin constant association with her brother naturally 
looked at some subjects from a boyish point of view. 

"Why, Gwenny?" exclaimed Atmt Mary in grave 
surprise, looking down at the sunny head which rested 
against her knee. 

"Yes; indeed I do, auntie," answered the child 
%i& 4mimation» "When two girls quarrel I'm sure 
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it would bo better for them to fight and have done 
with it than to call each other ^mean' and ^ spiteful ' 
behind each other's backs^ and try to set the other 
girls against each other." 

Gwenny's opinions had been tending in this direc- 
tion for some time past, but, like many older pear- 
Bons, she had not had the moral courage to give them 
utterance in the face of certain and overwhelming op- 
position; and this was the first time that her auda- 
cious theory had found vent in words. 

Miss Vaughan lifted the newspaper to hide an in- 
voluntary smile, and then said gently, 

"If boys and girls would remember the Golden 
Eule, and always * do unto others as they would be 
done by,' there would be no occasion for fighting. 
Besides, boys and girls should be just and honourable 
from principle, because it is right, not from fear of a 
thrashing or any other motive." 

The game went on in silence for a few minutes; 
and then Cynric whispered confidentially, 

" I say, Gwenny, do you know what?" To which in- 
telligent question Gwenny of course could only answer 
"No." 

"There is to be a new church at Darren." 

*'Is there?" said Gwenny indifferently. 

"Yes. Colonel Power is going to build it. And," 
added Cynric in a lower tone, " uncle doesn't like it." 

"Doesn't he," said his sister full of interest now, 

"Then why do they build it?" 

"Because they want to, I suppose. The service 
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is to be all in Welsh. The stone was laid the other 
day, but they did not ask uncle.*' 

**0h," said Gwenny feeling insulted, she hardly 
knew why. 

** Yes. And I heard Mr. Morgan talking to another 
clergyman about it the other day, and they said that 
Colonel Power might have had the politeness to ask 
uncle's permission first, and, that if uncle liked he 
could prevent a curate being appointed when the church 
is built. I wish he would. It would be such fun." 

** And I wish " began Gwenny. 

** But Miss Vaughan interrupted her. 

" Be silent, children," she said severely. ** And do 
not talk about things that you do not understand." 
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CHAPTER V. 

AN UNEXPECTED VISITOE. 

Seveee weather came with the New Year. Snow fell 
for several days, and then the wind rose and blew it 
into deep drifts, and the road to the Vicarage became 
impassable. Hard frost succeeded, and men with 
Bpades and pickaxes came to dig out a path along the 
road as far as the Vicarage gate. They cut the frozen 
snow into great, gUttering blocks, and piled them one 
upon another, but still there was only room for horses 
and pedestrians to pass along, and even for them the 
path was none of the easiest. 

Cynric and Gwenny delighted in this state of af- 
fairs, and climbed the steep, firm snow drifts, and 
ran along the tops of the hedges with the greatest 
glee; making believe that the Vicarage was a be- 
leagured castle, that the high snow drifts were the 
ramparts, and that they themselves were the soldiers 
watching for the enemy's approach across the frozen 
fields. Sometimes Cynric insisted that they should 
pretend to be travellers fleeing from wolves across a 
Russian wild, or hunters tracking Polar bears, or 
settlers in the Far West following the war trail of 
their foes the Indians. 

But Gwenny always preferred the fiction of the 
besieged castle and the watchful soldiers; and pic- 
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tured to herself the raised drawbridge and frowning 
keep, and stalwart mail-clad figures keeping guard. 

And in truth for a few days after the snow fell the 
Vicarage had in one respect somewhat resembled a 
beleaguered castle, for it had been cut off from all 
communication with the outer world. As soon as it 
was practicable, Bright, mounted on Jack, made his 
way to the Post Office and brought home a budget of 
letters, «nd Boai^ fresh meai from Darren. Bu* 
there was no Uiaw ; and days lengthened into weeks, 
and still the hard ^.nd jittering snow lay spread 
around. 

At the end of three weeks it became necessary that 
Mr. and Miss Vaughan should go to Ashford; ajid, 
as the road near the Vicarage continued impassable 
for any kind of vehicle, temporary gaps were made 
in the hedges of the adjacent fields that the phaeton 
might pass through, and by that means gain the 
road farther on where it was wider and the snow 
more trodden down. This was done ; and the children 
having accompanied their imcle and aunt so far on 
their journey turned their faces homeward, hurrying 
their steps by the way for snow was again beginning 
to fall. 

It did not prove to be much, however, and in a 
couple of hours the brother and sister were out roam- 
ing about as usual. 

"Gwenny, what shall we play at?" asked Cynrio 
as they stood together under the verandah. 

^*I donH know, Sic; whatever you hke." 
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** ISiat's no ttttffwer. Why don't you suggest some' 
auBg?" 

"Why don't yon suggest something yourself?'* 

"Because I want you to." 

" Shall we make a snow giant ?'* 
^No. We've dcme that before, and it's no good 
wU^i it is done." 

" I know !" exclaimed Gwenny clapping her hands. 
"Wouldn't it be nice if we could make a cave like 
Uobinson Crusoe's?" 

"A cave?" 

" Wen ; not a ^ave exactly. But we might build 
tip a snow wall, and have a Kttle ladder to run up 
to the top of it; and then pull up the ladder and run 
down the other side." 

"Yes," said Oynric reflectively. "And I'll be 
JRobinson Crusoe, and you shall be Friday, or the 
savages. Where shall we make it?" 

**Why here, against that wall would be a good 
place," said Gwenny, pointing to a wall some seven 
or eight feet high, running at right angles with the 
verandah, and dividing the lawn from the farm-yard 
below. . 

Cynric approved. "And I'll tell you what we'll 
do," cried he. "We'U out out blocks of hard snow 
like they have in the road, and build up a regular 
good wall! Come along Gwenny and fetch the 
apades." 

They set to wori[ with a will. Cynric hewed out 
the snow blocks or bricks, and Gwenny carried them 
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to the spot selected for their operations. At the east 
end of the verandah there was a door in the wall, 
before mentioned, conununicating by a flight of stone 
steps with the yard on the other side. Against this 
wall, and the coach-house adjoining, there was a deep 
drift which served Cynric as a quarry. He found his 
task, however, rather harder than he had anticipated; 
and was obliged to beg Bright for a little help now 
and then, the man's strength accomplishing in ten 
minutes what it cost the boy half an hour to achieve. 

Gwenny's little feet had to run up and down the 
long flight of steps so often that she began to regret 
her suggestion ; for Cynric took up the idea with such 
enthusiasm, that he would barely give her time to eat 
her dinner, and kept her hard at work until the short 
winter's day drew to a close. By that time they had 
accumulated quite a respectable heap of snow bricks, 
and Cynric was very busy building up his walU 

" I think I shall go in now," said Gwenny weaiily, 
as she stood for a moment watching her brother, 
wondering at his unexhausted energy. 

** Oh, don't go in yet," pleaded Cynric. "See how 
nicely I am getting on." 

" But I'm so tired." 

"Are you ?" without much sympathy. "Well," 
after a pause, " if you must go, fetch me those blocks 
first. There are only two or three left." 

Gwenny went accordingly; but her fingers were 
cold and numb, and the slippery blocks slid from her 
grasp as fast as she picked them up. 
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*' Oh, dear," sighed the child. 

'* What^s the matter, little one ?** asked a strange 
Voiv^.e behind her. 

Gwenny started, and, turning round, saw a gentle- 
man on horseback close to the gate leading into the 
yard. 

" Are you in trouble ?" he inquired again. 

" No," rephed Gwenny, who had been too much 
surprised to answer his first question. 

*' Well then, will you tell me if there is anyone at 
home besides yourself? I have come down the 
drive and past the front of the house without seeing 
a creature." 

" Uncle and aunt are gone to Ashford," said the 
child coming forward. " Did you wish to see them ?" 

" Yes. When will they be at home ?" 

" They ought to be here about six, only the roads 
are so bad." 

" Bad ! I should think so ! Do you always have 
such winters here?" 

" Oh, no. I never remember such a winter as this 
before," replied Gwenny gravely. 

" Probably not," retm-ned the other with a twinkle 
in his eye. "It is not many winters you can re- 
member," and, leisurely dismounting, he opened the 
gate, and led his horse through. 

" Have you a man about the place ?" he inquired. 

" Yes; I'll fetch him," and the little girl ran away, 
and quickly returned accompanied by Bright; and, 
the stranger having given his horse into the man's 
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care, with a request that he woiild giTO bim a go<^ 
rub down, turned to Gwenny sajing, ^ 

" And now my little friend, perhaps yoft will &hmt 
me the way into the house?" 

Gwenny thought he ought to have waited until 
she asked him to come in, which she intended ta 
have done as soon as he had finished speakLag to 
Bright; but she said nothing, and led the way up 
the steps. 

At the top stood Cynric, who had left his work at 
the soimd of voices. 

**Who is it?'* he asked in an audible tone. 

" I don't know," returned his sister in a lower key. 

The front door was soon reached, and the gentle- 
man, having taken off his hat and furred overcoat in 
the hall, followed his little guide into the dining- 
room. He looked round with an air of interest. The 
fire burnt clear and red, and a warm, soft light filled 
the room, shining on the polished furniture and dimly 
illuming the crimson damask window curtains. The 
sofa was drawn up near the fire; there was a work 
basket on a little table, and a piano in a far comer. 
It was a comfortable, home-like room, suggestive of 
the simple lives of those who occupied it, and the 
stranger having completed his survey sat down with 
a grunt of satisfaction. 

**It might have been worse.'* 

Gwenny knelt before the fire. She had pulled oflf 
her wet woollen gloves, and was warming her chilled 
fingers over the clear coals. She wore a sort of 
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quilted STm-bonnety tnrned back in front and lined 
with blue; her fair hair was rongh and disordered; 
and her brown eyes full of wonder and curiosity 
glanced np from time to time into the stranger's face. 

'' And so you think I am an odd fellow ?'' said he 
smiling. 

Gwenny blushed furiously. She was ashamed that 
he should discover her secret thought, and was not a 
little puzzled too. She had yet to learn how eloquent 
a look can be, and what a tell-tale face was hers. 

*' Never mind," said the stranger kindly, "You 
are not the first who has thought so. What is your 
name, my dear?" 

" Gwenny Yaughan.'* 

" Then run away, Gwenny Vaughan, and take off 
those wet boots of yours. And tell your brother to 
come and talk to me," he added, as the child rose to 
obey. 

Cynric looked aghast when he heard what was re- 
quired of him. He could talk as fast as most boys 
to those he knew, and might even have managed to 
sustain a conversation with this stranger had he not 
been specially desired to do so; but our power of 
doing a thing is sometimes destroyed by a command 
to do it. The boy would have given anything to have 
escaped the proposed tete-a-tete, but he saw at once 
that no escape was possible. Being country bred he 
possessed the instincts of hospitality, and the gentle- 
man having desired his company, there was nothing 
for it but to submit, for both he and his sister felt 
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that in the absence of their elders it devolved upon 
them to do their best to entertain the stranger within 
their gates. 

So Cjimc washed his hands and brushed his hair, 
and with a long and solemn face " on," presented 
himself in the dining-room, feeling very much as 
though he were about to have a tooth drawn. 

But the stranger soon set him at his ease. He 
asked a few pertinent questions, and finding that the 
boy was fond of tales of adventure, began to relate 
some incidents of travel in various parts of the world; 
and when Gwenny came down a few minutes later, 
was deep in an exciting story of shipwreck. Cynric 
sat with his elbows resting on his knees, and his 
chin on his hands ; his sister crouched on the hearth- 
rug, and the eyes of both were fastened on the face 
of the narrator. Time passed ; the fire sank ; night 
closed in, and a moaning wind swept round the house ; 
and stiU one story succeeded another, and the children 
sat mute and breathless, hanging spell-bound on the 
words of the speaker. 

Presently a maid brought in the candles. The 
charm was broken ; Cynric rose and pushed back his 
cliair. 

" Are they all true ?" he asked in an awed sort of 
tone. 

The gentleman laughed. " Some are : I cannot 
vouch for them all. It is best to ask no questions." 

•'But they are so much more interesting if they 
are true," said the boy. 
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" I don't think it matters," observed Gwenny. "J 
like stories just as well if they are made up." 

** Every one to his taste," said the stranger taking 
up a newspaper and beginning to read. 

"Bright's going across the fields with a lantern 
to meet the carriage, Master Cynric," began the maid. 

"Oh, yes; and I*m going too," interrupted Cynric, 
and he was ofif in a moment. 

The shutters were closed, the cm-tains drawn, the 
table laid for tea, and a noble fire made up in an- 
ticipation of the travellers' return. 

" They must be coming now," thought Gwenny 
growing impatient; and she slipped out into the 
kitchen to ask if there were no signs of their ap- 
proach. 

Left to himself the stranger threw down the news- 
paper and took a long look at himseK in the mirror 
over the mantel-piece. The face that he gazed at 
told of care, toil, exposure, and many a hard fight 
with Fortune. The brow was furrowed, and the dark 
hair and beard thickly threaded with silver; but it 
vvas still — ^as it had ever been — an honest and a 
pleasant face. For the rest : he was a stoutly-built 
man of middle height, looking quite fifty, although 
he was but forty-five. 

"Old and battered; old and ugly" he muttered, turn- 
ing away with a sigh to pace the room from end to 
end. " No one would know me again, no one ; no 
one." 

There was a bustle outside; footsteps approached 
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filong tbe p^issagei tlie Aoat ims thrown open, and 
Gwenny'g yoting voice eried^ 

'^Here thay are i And here's the gentlemfm, Anni 
Mary," she added in a lower ione- 

Miss Yanghan came forward all enctinib^ed as she 
Was with many wraps. There was a healthy glow on 
her smooth cheeks; her eyes shone, and her lips 
wore a smile of welcome for the visitor whoever he 
might be. 

The stranger met her, and, without a w6rd, stood 
looking into her face. Her own changed; some na* 
tnral surprise found expression, and her eyes met his 
with a mute question, and remained riveted. His 
intense gaze disturbed h@r. Some memory akin to 
pain awoke in her heart, and drove the colour from 
her cheeks. A thought, a doubt, a hope flashed 
through her brain. Her lips trembled, 

"You are not?" with a gasp. *^1foxi caimot be 

— r 

He clasped her hand. "YeS; Mary; I am Allai» 
Cameron*" 
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CHAPTEB VI. 

OIjD uses BROaSEN* 

Whek the stranger dedaared himself to be Allan 
Cameron, Miss Vaughan dropped into a chair, and 
to everybody's surprise and eanstematicm broke into 
a fit of hysterical wee|»ng. 

Mr. Cameron^ however, provad equal to the occa- 
sion. 

^'We are old friends: we have not met for years,'* 
he said, and with that explanation he quietly turned 
Cynric, Gwenny, and the housemaid out of the room, 
and shut the door. 

What passed between the old friends thus re-tmited 
no one knew; but in a little while Miss Vaughan 
went up to her bedroom, and presently reappeared, 
and with a composed air took her seat at the head 
of the tea table. 

Mr. Cameron remained some weeks at the Vicar- 
age, and his energy, good health, good spirits, and 
overflowing vitaJity seemed to brighten the house and 
every one in it* 

He allowed the children to lead him wheresoever 
it pleased them, and often joined in their games for 
haii an hour* He helped them to complete Eobinson 
Crusoe's ^'cave,** which consequently turned out a 
magnificently firm structtare, and lasted until the thaw 

£ 2 
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came ; and on one memorable occasion he even con- 
descended to play the part of the Savages, and did 
it too with such energy and dramatic effect that poor 
Gwenny was positively frightened! 

And then how many a dreary afternoon and stormy 
evening did he beguile with fascinating stories of ad- 
venture, of which he seemed to have a never ending 
store. 

" I think you must make them up as you go along/* 
said Gwenny one evening when he had related five 
or six tales with hardly a pause between. 

" Well, puss, and if I do, what then ?'* said he 
patting her cheek. ** I thought you liked * made up • 
stories ?" 

"Oh, I do. But how can you make them up?'* 
questioned the. child looking up into his face with 
evident admiration for so great a talent. " It must 
be so difficult." 

" On the contrary, Gwenny, it is very easy. I only 
wish many other things were as easy,** said the gentle- 
man laughing. 

But Mr. Cameron had time and thought for others 
besides the children. He discussed poUtics and church 
matters with the Vicar; and had always some sen- 
sible, practical remarks to offer on any parish affairs 
brought under his notice. Many an interesting argu- 
ment, too, did they have on theological subjects ; and 
not a few pipes did they smoke together in friendly- 
disputations over the study fire when all the rest oi 
the household were fast asleep ! 
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^ But after all it was naturally to Mary Vaughan 
that Allan Cameron's presence made most difference. 
. The children were happy in each other's companion- 
ship ; and the society of the neighbouring clergy and 
his own curate quite satisfied Mr. Vaughan. But to 
Mary it was a sweet and wonderful thing to find the 
lover of her youth again at her side, and her lover 
still. It was like the restful calm and tender beauty 
of an Indian summer, coming unlooked for when only 
the cruel rigour of icy winter was expected. 

Allan had not made a fortune; but he had an 
assured modest income, and it was not long before 
he asked Miss Vaughan to share it. 

Like one in a dream did she listen to his eager 
pleading. The story of his faithful love fell sweetly 
on her ear, but the notion of marriage seemed very 
visionary and impracticable somehow. There were 
obstacles in the way, and at forty-one obstacles seem 
more real and inunovable than they do to rash, 
ignorant, impetuous youth : and besides that, she 
had become so habituated to her present mode of life 
that the mere thought of making any change required 
an effort. 

"You forget that we are growing old, Allan." 

"Not old, Mary, only middle-aged, and your face 
has scarcely altered since the time I loved you first." 

Mary shook her head. " I am afraid it's too late," 
she said with a wistful smile. 

" It is never too late to be happy, dear ; and I'm 
sure we should be happy together. I have had a 
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haxA life. Poverty dosed my lips vfhea I would fain 
have spoken long ago. But now I am free from that 
thraldom, and can ask you with a dear conscienee, 
and you must not — shall not, say me nay." . 

''But you said you hoped I should form a happy 
marriage with some one else ?*' objected Miss Vaughan 
with a touch of bitterness. 

*' I said so, it is true, but you cannot titdnk I wished 
it. My fortunes were at a low ebb then. I hardly 
knew how to earn my daily bread, and felt that it 
would be dishonourable to prevent you accepting from 
another what I then had little hope of ever being 
able to offer you myself." 

"Men do some cruel things in the name of honour," 
said Mary quietly. " A man should think of honour's 
requirements before he seeks a woman's love. To 
give her back her liberty after he has gained her 
heart seems a kind of mockery." 

** Then you thought my letter cruel ?" said Allan 
quickly, beginning for the first time to perceive how 
much this woman had loved him. 

" Yes ; very cruel," and the busy fingers trembled 
over the work they held. 

The man was deeply moved. *'My dear love!" 
and he stooped and kissed her. Had he but rated 
this tender heart at its true value that letter would 
never have been written. 

"And you would have waited for me all these 
weary years, Mary?" 

" They would not have been weary years with lovo 
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to waarm and hqpe to 'brightoi them," she emewwred 
imiliug up at him tlKmgh her eyes were moist. 

"Aod yjet when I do rdjum, and ask you to taka 
me, yon put ma off with excuses/' said Mr. GaniL^x)n 
in an aggrieved tone, 

**As it ia, things are different. In the first place, 
John and the children have to be considered.*' 

*' Of course ; I mean to consider them. Come^ 
Mary,** he pleaded. ^^Only say *yes,' and I will 
speak to John, and arrange everything to everybody'0 
8atiB£eu3tion. 

** That is a grave undertaking,'* eaid Miss Yaughan 
laughing. 

** Yes ; it is, but I'll do it, if you will only consent.** 

But Mary could not be brought to consent, as yet, 
do what he would. ' Her secluded, routine life for the 
last ten years made her incapable of at once accept- 
ing this sudden and momentous change. She shrank 
from the unknown. The r61e she had played so long 
seemed the only one she could play. She was humble 
Itnd diffident where a miss-in-her-teens would hav0 
been vain and confident ; and was nervous and ap- 
prehensive about duties and responsibilities which a 
girl of twenty would have undertaken without ^ 
thought. 

But Mr. Cameron was perthiacious, and by con- 
tinually referring to the subject kept it ever before 
her mind; and the idea becoming thus familiar, i|i 
gradually lost in her eyes its visionary character, and 
became, by degrees, more aaid mor^ feasible, untii^ at 
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length a day arrived when she abandoned her last 
objection, and with a smile and a blush surrendered 
at discretion ; only stipulating that she was not to be 
taken away from the Vicarage for at least six months 
to come. 

Her word once given she was ready to abide by it, 
and the miseries of indecision were at an end, A 
long, uneventful chapter in her life's story had como 
to an end, and a new one was begun. Now, for the 
jBrst time, she learnt what it was to be sovereign of 
another's heart, the one chief object of his thought 
and care. For many years she had studied the wishes 
of others; now she found her own to be — ^to one 
persbn — of supreme importance. There was some- 
thing touching and pathetic in the thousand tender- 
nesses which Allan showered on the recovered love 
of his yoxmg days. He seemed to feel that his Scotch 
caution had robbed them both of some years of happi- 
ness. His affairs, he remembered, had begun to mend 
only a few months after the writing of that fateful 
letter. There had been no real necessity for their long / 
separation. He coald share his little fortune withj 
Mary now, but he had deprived her of the pleasure 
of helping him to win it. 

Mary, in her new position, had many little dis- 
coveries to make, and, amongst other things, soon 
found what a comfort it would be to have Allan's 
knowledge of the world, and shrewd common sense 
always to rely on. 

Mr. Yaughan was a poor man of business. Al^ 
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though in the exercise of his office he often declared 
that "the heart of man is deceitful above all things 
and desperately wicked/' he did not act in daily life 
as if he believed in the truth of that statement. On 
the contrary, he could not bear to impute evil to. 
any one. He trusted over much in the honesty and 
good faith of those with whom he had any dealings, 
and, as a natural consequence, disappointment, vexa» 
tion, and pecuniary loss were too often the result. 

Miss Vaughan did her best to modify the ill effects 
of this too generous confidence in the goodness of 
human nature, by the inculcation of a little wise 
caution; but her sensible advice was but seldom 
taken, and too often she was kept in ignorance until 
the mischief was done, or had the mortification of 
seeing her brother walk straight into some trouble, 
which by the exercise of a little ordinary prudence 
might easily have been avoided. 

This being so, it was a reUef to her to know that 
no such experience would be hers in the futm^e. Allan 
was not the kind of man to need any advice from 
her on practical matters; and she felt sure that he 
would always be glad to aid her brother in any matter 
of business, and always anxious to interpose to rescue 
him from any unfortunate consequences of his own 
miworldliness. 

Mr. Vaughan did not at first take kindly to the 
notion of his sister's marriage. It was not that he 
disapproved of it, or disUked his would-be brother- 
in-law. On the contrary, he had a genuine regard 
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for Cameron, and was glad that Mary dionld be 
loved and appreciated as she deserved to be; but 
he had become so used to lean on her for his homo 
happiness and comfort, and to leave all domestic mat- 
ters to her sole management, that the prospect of 
losing her filled him with dismay. 

** You cannot be married yet, Allan," he said with 
decision when Mr. Cameron introduced the subject. 
" You, who have lived without Mary so long, can live 
without her a little longer. It will be a blow to me 
to lose her. I must have time to get accustomed to 
the idea. Wait six months." 

As Miss Yaughan had also stipulated tar six months 
delay, Allan could not do otherwise than consent to 
the arrangement; and consoled himself meanwhile 
by frequent visits to the Vicarage, and by selecting 
and famishing a house at Ashford, consulting Mary's 
taste in almost every detail. 

At the end of the appointed time a quiet wedding 
took place at the church. 

It was a tranquil summer morning, and a soft haze 
was slowly melting away from the wide, familiar land- 
scape as Mr. Vaughan, his sister, and the two children 
alighted from the phaeton at the churchyard gates. 

Mr. Cameron, and Mr. Morgan, who was to per- 
form the ceremony, came forward to meet them, and 
they all walked leisurely round to the porch on the 
south side of the church. 

" What a lovely morning," observed Mr. Morgan 
ba^kly. 
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** YeB ; it is," replied Allan. ^' And what a q^endid 
rlew tnere is from here/' he added» standing still for 
a minute to admire the fine expanse of country which 
lay spread before them. 

"Yes; I have often admired it," said Mary softly. 
" Those are the Beaconshire Beacons," poinimg to a 
fjoint outline of blue hills in the far distance. 

**You are not afraid to trust me, Mary?" whispered 
Allan, quick to catch the tremour in her voice which 
no one else had noticed. 

" No, Allan, no. Only the links of years are hard 
to break." 

And this fading was strong in the hearts of each 
member of the little family now to be dissevered. 
Gwenny's eyes overflowed frequently during the cere- 
mony, and Cynric made furtive snatches at his pocket- 
handkerchief. It was a reUef to all when the service 
was concluded ; and in the importance of signing their 
names in the marriage register the children found 
some temporary alleviation of their grief. But it 
broke forth afresh when the moment of separation 
came. 

" I can't — can't — spare you," sobbed Gwenny fling- 
ing herself into her aunt's arms. "Oh, why will 
you go away and leave us ?" 

The poor woman turned very pale ; her heart was 
torn with conflicting affections; she looked despair- 
ingly at her brother and the two children, who must 
now do without her care. Allan saw it was time to 
interfere. 
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"Come, Gwenny, don't be so miserable," said he 
cheerily. "Your atmt is not going to Kamtschatka. 
In three weeks, remember, you and Cynric are to 
come and stay with ns at Ashford." 

The child tried to control herself, and Mrs. Cameron 
turned to her brother. 

" God bless you, Mary," he said kissing her. '* You 
have been a good sister to me. There', there, you 
must not cry," and with somewhat unsteady hands 
he put her hastily into the closed carriage which 
stood waiting. 

Allan jumped in beside her ; the driver gave rein 
to the impatient horses, and the carriage rolled away 
down the hill. 

" Oh, dear, what shall we do," sighed Gwenny with 
an irrepressible sob. 

"I can't bear to go home," said Cynric dolefully. 

"Come over and spend the day with us," said Mr. 
Morgan kindly. "I know we have something for 
dinner, ducks I think; and my wife and the boys 
will be deUghted to see yoa all." 

And they went. , 
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CHAPTEB VII. 



A DAIIE HOXJB. 



Mb. Vaughan sat in his study preparing his sermon 
for the following Sunday; or at least, trying to pre- 
pare it, for when he had written a few pages h^ 
came to a standstill, and could get no farther. His 
ideas refused to clothe themselves in suitable language, 
and the ideas themselves were tame and poor. He 
read and re-read what he had already written. It 
was conventional and common-place; and he pushed 
the paper away in disgust, and sat staring blankly 
through the window opposite. The grass on the lawn 
was grey, the fields were grey, and the hill beyond 
was dark and gloomy. A black east wind was tearing 
over the country side; it moaned amid the trees, 
it rattled the loose slate above Cynric's window, it 
whistled through every chink and cranny. It was a 
wild, cold, grey day. 

And his life, that was grey also. The brightness 
and pleasantness seemed to have gone out of it with 
the opening of the new church at Darren. From the 
first the treatment he had received in connection with 
it had been ungracious and ungenerous. It had been 
projected, begun, opened, and presented without his 
wishes being consulted, or his permission asked. He 
had simply been ignored throughout. He might have 
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retorted by refusing to allow the new curate to per- 
form his duties; but he was too conscientious thus 
to hinder work which ndg^t be to the benefit of his 
parishioners ; and besides, it was his nature to shrink 
from contention, and suffer in silence, when a bolder 
man would have stood up for his rights. Though 
Colonel Power was lord of the manor, and owned 
much property in the parish, he had done nothing 
to strengthen the hands of the Yicar in any good 
work. Mrs. Power, it is true, had once offered to 
subscribe to the schools on condition that only Welsh 
should be taught ; but as the parents who sent their 
children to school were all anxious that they should 
learn English — ^knowing the advantage of it — Mr. 
Vaughan politely declined her generous offer. 

And yet this rich couple, who had shown them- 
selves thus careless of the interests of the existing 
church, must needs build a new church, and so 
manage the doing of it as to cause it to be to the 
Vicar a fertile source of petty worries and vexations. 
Mr. Vaughan did not consider that a new church 
was needed at Darren; but would gladly and grate- 
fully have accepted an offer to enlarge and improve 
the Chapel-of-Ease, which on summer evenings was 
often filled to overflowing, this being the only place 
in the parish where an English service was performed, 
except on the first Sunday in the month, when a por- 
tion of the service and a short sermon were given in 
English at the church. 

But this would not have suited Mrs. Power's views. 
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Siie h&A a faiifastio fondness for iha Welsh lan« 
gttage — ^winch die i^oke bttt imperfectly— and for al) 
Welsh customs and observances; and it teemed she 
iriiAed to have a ehtircli of lier o^wn where Welsh 
serviceiy and nothing but Welsh services, should be 
pei^ormed. 

Accordingly the church was built (about a mile 
from the Chapel-of-Ease), and in due course opened; 
and then Sunday after Sunday Mr. Yaughan missed 
from the little chapel this and that familiar face. 
Colonel Power owned a great portion of Darren, and 
many persons who did not understand Welsh felt 
obliged, or thought it to their interest, to go to his 
church. Even Colonel Power's agent, a gentleman 
for whom, together with his wife, an English lady, 
Ifc. Vaughan had ever entertained a warm feeling erf 
regard and esteem, even they went also, and the 
sight of their empty places gave the poor Vicar many 
ft sharp pang. 

But he never complained, and never of his own 
accord even alluded to the subject, but it was well 
nigh impossible, but that bitter thoughts should some- 
times rankle in his heart. 

A flood of bitterness was rising now. He leaned 
Ids head on his hand. Aye, let it sweep over him, 
it was not the first time ! If his sermons were poor 
and commonplace what did it signify ! His influence 
had been weakened, his dignity insulted, and his au- 
thority ignored in his own parish by the very man 
who should have been to him as a tower of strength. 
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Possibly the world would say that he had no causo 
for complaint. The great man of the place had but 
done that which was right in his own eyes ! And yet 
John Vaughan felt that it was hard — ^vety hard. 
Barely three years had elapsed since the opening of 
the church at Darren, but those three years had told 
on him heavily: there were deep furrows and many 
grey hairs where there had been none before. 

Some of his brother clergy blamed him for permit- 
ting Colonel Power's curate to ofl&ciate (as his per- 
mission had never been sought.) But Mr. Vaughan 
would do nothing to hinder the ministrations of the 
etranger. It might be he was better fitted for the 
work; it might be this thing was from God; it might 
be his Master deemed him unfaithful to his trust. 
The thought was agony. It had clouded his life for 
xnonths past with an ever deepening gloom. It weakened 
aU his efforts for good, it bowed his heart within him. 
In what had he failed? He knew that he was not 
a clever man, but he had tried hard to be honest, 
faithful, and diligent in the performance of his duties. 
He had done his best; in vain it seemed, and his 
poul cried out in bitterness. 



There was silence in the little study, and the wild 
March wind blew yet more fiercely. The Vicar raised 
his head, and his hand aimlessly turned over the 
leaves of his Bible. A text caught his eye. ** Be 
thou faithful unto death." The words riveted his at- 
tention. He pondered over them. Here was a plain 
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command binding on all alike. Fidelity was a simple 
duty requiring no talents, no great ability for its per- 
formance. In this particular the humblest christian 
might rival his greatest brother. A little comfort 
crept into the man's heart. Even he, if he had mis- 
taken his vocation, if he had failed in his Steward's 
office, even he could be faithful, not "unto death" — 
for the days of martyrdom were past — but at least 
until death. He could go on working hard, doing 
his best — ^his very best, with the talent given him, 
leaving the issue and all besides in the hands of One 
wiser than he. 

He roused himseK; threw the half written sermon 
into the fire, and began afresh, taking as his text 
the ^ords which had even now brought hope and 
rest to his own sore burdened spirit. 

His progress was more rapid now. He wrote from 
the heart, thoughts crowded in upon him, and fit 
words and illustrations were not wanting. His pen 
ran smoothly on, quickly covering page after page. 
Now and then he referred to some book on the table, 
or paused to follow out a train of thought before 
committing it to paper. He worked with ease and 
comfort to himself, and in a little more than two 
hours the sermon was completed. He read it over. 
Yes; it would do. It wanted a few corrections, and 
a few touches here and there, that was all. 

He did not know that it was the best sermon he 
had ever written: he little thought that he would 
never preach it! 
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CHAPTEB VIII, 

CHANGES. 

Some one tapped at the study door. " Come in/^ 
said Mr. Vaughan, and the houeeoiaid appeared. 

"Please, sir, you're wanted." 

" Who wants me ?" 

"A poor woman is dying at Tnys-Las, sir, and 
wants to see you very bad.'* 

" Dying ? Poor thing !" And he went out into the 
kitchen to speak a kind word to the ragged little girl 
who had brought the message. " Tell Bright to saddle 
the grey horse," he said to Cynric, whose Easter holi- 
days had already commenced. 

" Jack has lost a shoe, uncle ; I have just found 
it out. Will you ride Eobin?" 

" I suppose I must if that is the case. See that 
he is saddled at once." 

"Yes, uncle," and the lad — ^who was now over 
fifteen — ^went out at once to give the order. 

Mr. Vaughan followed in a few minutes, and Cynric 
held the bridle while his uncle mounted. 

"Eobin's got a nasty trick lately," said the boy 
patting his pony's glossy neck. " He won't give me 
time to mount. He is off before I can get one foot 
fairly iuto the stuTup. He has nearly had me down 
two or three times." 
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**Ali, you must break him of that,'* said Mr, 
Vaughan absently. And he rode away tip the drive, his 
mind fall of other things. He soon reached his des- 
tination; but before he eould dismount a young woman 
ran out of the eottage to say that her mother, the 
sick woman, had fallen into a nice sleep, and that 
she was afraid to awaken her, as the doctor had said 
that an hour's sleep might save her life. 

** Then I hope she will sleep on," said the Vicar 
kindly. *'Tell her when she awakes that I will call 
to see her to-morrow," and he turned Eobin's head 
homewards. 

The quick ride and the blustering wind seemed to 
have done him good. The weight of misery and 
gloom which had oppressed him a few hours since 
was gone now, and as he trotted back along the 
quiet lane he was sensible of a rest and peace of 
mind to which he had long been a stranger. 

Gwenny, his "little girl," as he still fondly called 
her (though she would be fourteen in April, and was 
growing fast), was coming home to-morrow for the 
holidays; and Mary and Allan were coming with 
her to spend Easter at the Vicarage.* 

"We shall be quite a large party," thought Mr. 
Vaughan with a pleased smile. "I wonder if the 
maids have got the rooms ready. I wonder " 

But his cogitations were interrupted . by finding 
that the green gate, at which he had now arrived, 
was shut against him. It had been left open in an- 
ticipation of his return, but the high wind had banged 
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it to, and as it was stiff and heavy he must needs 
alight to open it. 

He did so, and prepared to remount ; but scarcely- 
had his foot touched the stirrup than Eobin darted 
forward, and Mr. Vaughan being quite unprepared, 
and no longer young and agile like Cynric, his foot 
slipped back out of the stirrup, and he fell heavily 
on the hard road. 

When Cynric saw his pony trot riderless into the 
yard he guessed at once the nature of the accident 
which had happened. Eobin had been up to his 
bad tricks again ! He ran to see if Mr. Vaughan 
were coming down the drive. No; there was no 
sign of him. Something made the boy go back and 
tell Bright to follow him quickly up the road. 

*' Perhaps uncle is hurt," he said, and he ran on 
quickly. 

There was something black on the drive near the 
gate. What was it ? Fear lent fleetness to his steps. 
Ah! how dreadful! There lay his uncle still and 
Bilent, with his face to the wintry sky! 

They bore him tenderly to the Vicarage ; and Cynric 
rode in hot haste for the doctor, and then on to 
Millbrooke station, and telegraphed for Mrs. Cameron, 
and Gwenny. When he returned he found the doctor 
bending over his uncle's lifeless form. 

"It is all over," said the surgeon gravely. 
"Oh, don't say that," cried the lad in agony. "You 
must be able to do something. Shall I fetch another 
doctor ? I will go to Ashford — ^anywhere." 
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'* It would be quite useless/' answered the other 
laying his hand kindly on the boy's shoulder. "All 
the doctors in the world could do him no good." 

John Yaughan was dead. 



Yes; the Vicar was dead. He had met death, like 
a good soldier, in the performance of his duty; and 
the happy Easter-tide to which he, and each member 
of his family had looked forward, was tm^ned into a 
season of grief and mourning. 

Mr. Vaughan left no Will. Shortly after his sister's 
marriage he had written a long letter to her and her 
husband requesting them, in the event of his own 
death, to undertake conjointly the guardianship of 
the two children ; and further making known his 
wishes on every necessary point. On these instruct 
tions they now acted. Mary and the children were 
the Vicar's nearest and dearest, and there was no 
one to question the propriety of anything that Mr. 
and Mrs. Cameron thought right to do. 

Mrs. Cameron remained at the Vicarage and kept 
Cynnc and Gwenny at home with her. In a few 
weeks the children would have to bid their old home 
adieu for ever: it was fitting they should remain in 
it for the short time left. 

There was much to be done also, and Cynric was 
very useful in many ways ; for Mr. Cameron had 
business engagements at Ashford, and could only 
spend two or three days out of each week at the 
Vicarage. 
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Gwenny was rather glad when Jig was absent. It 
was right and natural that Aunt Mary should rute 
under ihe old roof-tree; but she ^ould not bear to 
rsee Mr. Cameron act as master there* Her heart 
•ached when she saw him sit in her uncle's chair, 
write at her uncle's desk, or heard him give orders 
;abotit the horses, cows, or any other of Mr. Vaughan's 
belongings ; for there is nothing which so painfully 
reminds us of our loss, as to see another in the loved 
tne's place. :,._,_. .^ 

<Cynric and Uwenny were both much attached to 
"'Uncle Allan," as Mr. Cameron had taught them to 
•call him; but still he could never be to them what 
;that other had been. Mr. Vaughan had loved and 
reared for them as though they had been in very- 
truth }his own phildren, and they had repaid him 
with the love and trust due to a father. 

(Gwenny, although in general rather a demonstra- 
tive (Child, was not demonstrative in her grief. It 
was deep rather than loud. It found expression in 
sad tears when there was no one by; in a reverent 
handling of anything that had pertained to her uncle ; 
in a tender remembrance of his words and wishes, 
and a fond treasuring up of every gift and little me- 
mento, that linked him with her childhood. There 
is a sorrow which though never wild nor violent, 
.Time cannot touch. It is blended with our very life. 
While we live we must remember, and remembriiJPLOe 
means loving, pitiful regret. In the heart ot Tm 
^'little ^girl" the Vicar's memory was ever gre§s* .' 
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But though heavy-eyed grief reigned at the Vicarage, 
and each member of the family felt the blow, and 
mourned their loss in his or her own different 
way, the business of life must needs go on, and pre- 
paration be made hx the forthcoming removal. They 
were going far away from the old neighbom-hood. 
The tie which had kept Mary and her husband at 
Ashford was broken now, and Mr. Cameron had ac- 
cepted a business appointment offered him in London, 
aad they were about to remove to one of the suburbs 
of the metropolis. 

Mr. Vaughan had destined his nephew for his own 
profeBsion; and in obedience to his wishes the lad 
would have gone to Oxford, and in due com-se entered 
the Church. But all this was altered now. Cynrie 
had never really liked the idea, and there being no 
longer any reason why it should be carried out, it 
was naturally abandoned, and the boy left free to 
choose his own career. At present, however, he had 
no decided views on the subject, only a vague notion 
that he had had enough of Latin and Greek, and 
ought to leave school. 

In this Mr. Cameron entirely concurred. 

"Yes, Cynrie, your schooldays are over now," he 
said one day. "But you are not yet obliged to 
choose your future occupation. You shall have two 
years to think it over and look about you. I will 
find you some temporary employment in the city, 
and you can continue your education by attending 
evening classes on Natural Science, or any subjects 
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you may prefer. At the end of two years I shall 
expect you to have made up your mind." 

Those were busy days for Mrs. Cameron and 
Gwenny. 

Most old housekeepers have noticed the rapidity 
with which lumber accumulates ; and are familiar 
with the odd propensity of drawers and presses to 
overflow with old garments and household rubbish. 
You keep this thing for the sake of association; that 
because you do not know how best to make use of it, 
and the other for the simple reason that you have 
kept it so long you do not now Uke to throw it away ! 

The Vicarage — ^like most other houses, country 
houses especially — ^had its stores of miscellaneous 
odds and ends which had now to be cleared out; 
and when all these had been disposed of, there still 
remained the contents of the study to be looked over 
and arranged. 

This being a painful duty, it was naturally left to 
the last, and it was not till April was nearly over 
that Mrs. Cameron turned her attention to the simple 
little room which more than any other was associated 
with her brother's memory. 

One sunny morning she and Gwenny were busily 
engaged in collecting Mr. Vaughan's sermons, ar- 
ranging them in regular order and tying them up in 
bundles. By and by Mrs. Cameron was called away, 
and Gwenny continued her task alone. 

The table was covered with sermons, each bearing 
the dates on which it had been given. Some had 
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teen preached several times, others only once ; some 
were faint and yellow with age, others fresh and crisp 
as though written but yesterday. There they lay; 
piles of old manuscripts all traced by the hand now 
still in the grave ! How maaiy hours of patient toil 
had they cost him ! what anxious thought, what 
earnest effort. Of all his labours for his people's 
good there remained but these heaps of forgotten 
words. God only knew if any hmnan creature were 
the better for having heard them. 

With reverent, loving care Gwenny sorted the faded 
papers, touching with unconscious fingers that last 
sermon which Mr. Vaughan had written only a few 
hours before he met his death. Now and then a 
short, simple remark, touching home affairs, at the 
end of some of the older discourses caught her eye. 
Now it was, " Gwenny was five years old yesterday. 
Bode out with me for the first time on her own little 
pony." Or, " Mary and the children are at the sea- 
Bide. How strange the house seems without them." 
In the sermons of more recent date these entries 
were much rarer, and almost all on one subject. 
**The stone of the new church at Darren is to be 
laid to-day. Try as I will it grieves me." And 
later still, " Oh, this new church how it vexes me !" 

Gwenny's eyes, which had been slowly filling, 
brimmed over as she read these simple words, which 
the writer had never thought would be read by any 
eyes but his own. This cry of pain seemed to pierce 
through the silence of death itself, and smote her 
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wamiy young heart to its very centre* She flun^ 
her arms across the littered table^ suid wept bitterly 
and long* 

^'It broke his hearty I know it did/' she sobbed. 
And the bri^t sunshine fell on the sonny head laid 
low in the abandonment of grief. 
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CHAPTEB IX. 



nUABS COUBT. 



Theee was in the city of London a few years sinee 
e, certain quiet little square known as Friar*s Court. 
It lay adjacent to a crowded thoroughfare ; but it 
turned its back on the busy stream of life, and its 
old brick houses lifted their calm fronts to meet the 
cheerful rays of the mid-day suil There was one 
house, however, which got but a scanty share of 
sunshine. It stood back in an odd little corner and 
wore a dull and gloomy aspect. A polished metal 
plate fixed on the wall beside the door, informed 
all tibose whom it might concern that Dr. Wagner, 
the well-known Analyst, was to be found within. 

The house was old, and its panelled chambers, 
now painted a dull drab, told of better days. The 
room on the ground floor was used chiefly for the 
pounding and preparing of samples ; and also as a 
receptacle for empty boxes and hampers. Directly 
above this on the first floor was a room with three 
windows looking into the court. This was the 
Museum. It was fitted round with glass cases and 
rows of shelves. Here were to be found samples 
of rich and barren soils from various places in 
4he United Kingdom; cotton-producing soils from 
Egypt, coffee soils ixom Ceylon, and sugar soils from 
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Jamaica. Specimens of phosphatic rocks from man; 
parts of the world; samples of guano, of linseed- 
cake, pure and adulterated; of olive cake, sesame 
cake, and castor-poonac. Small quantities of corn, 
maize, and West Indian millet. Bottles of palm-nut 
kernels, bassia nuts, and locust or carob beans ; and 
water from the river Nile. In short, samples of 
almost every substance, whether animal, vegetable, 
or mineral, which usually comes under the notice 
of an agricultural chemist. 

Opening out of the museum was Dr. Wagner's own 
private room. On the next floor was the house- 
keeper's apartment, and laboratory used by the 
juniors; and on the top floor another laboratory 
in which worked the two senior assistants. Of these, 
the elder (Joseph Moss) had been with the Doctor 
from his boyhood; the younger, (Cynric Vaughan) 
between four and five years. 

The laboratory was lighted by a frosted skylight, 
and also by one window overlooking the court. A 
long deal table was fixed to the wall on this side; 
that portion of it which lay to the right of the 
window being Cynric's domain, while Mr. Moss had 
his balance and other apparatus arranged on the 
opposite side. At right angles stood an old dresser, 
likewise a fixtm-e remaining from some former time, 
when the laboratory had been used as a kitchen; 
and the centre of the room was occupied by a largo 
heavy table, with a rack for holding bottles, tubes, 
and other requisites running down the middle. 
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It was a sunny day early in June, and as usual 
5n the hot weather, the young men had taken ofl{ 
their coats and were working in their shirt sleeves. 

"Have you seen the Doctor this morning, Joe?'* 
asked Cynric, as he prepared to weigh the oil ex- 
tracted from a linseed cake. 

*'No; and I don't much want to. He's bilious, 
I hear." 

" Oh," returned Cynric ; and he continued his work 
in silence. 

Presently a step sounded on the stair, and a 
moment later Dr. Wagner entered the laboratory. 
He was a tall, spare man of middle age, and on this 
occasion looked ill and suffering. 

He took up a feather and began to brush the dust 
off some apparatus on the dresser, then turned his 
attention to the table by the window; and the busy 
feather fluttered in and out among Cynric's bottles 
and beakers. 

*'Dear, dear, there's a great deal of dust, Mr. 
Vaughan. What's this?" as his foot touched au 
empty tin case on the ground. 

"It's the box the oil-cake came in." 

"Do you want it for anything?" 

"Oh no." 

"Very well then. Why doesn't Mrs. Tidy see that 
such things are taken away? I'll send it down to 
the old woman!" and he picked it up and flung it 
down the stairs. 

The force expended was considerable, and the tin 
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case rolled Tiolently and noisily from step to step 
until it came to a standstill on the next landing elose 
outside the housekeeper's door. 

'^I think she'll hear that/' said the Doctor with 
a chuckle, subsiding into a chair. 

Bob, the errand boy, going tip to the laboratory 
to announce a visitor, encountered the impetuous 
box on its way down, and alarmed at the portent, 
quickly presented himself before his master with a 
somewhat scared expression of countenance. 

" Please, sir, a gentleman wants to see you." 

"Does he? Then you can tell him that I don't 
want to see him,*' retorted Dr. Wagner irritably. 

The boy hesitated. 

'Tes, sir," he answered dubiously. Then seeing 
that his master added nothing more, he turned to 
obey. 

But he had not taken many steps before the Doctor 
called him back. 

*'Bob, are you sure he is a gentleman?" he asked 
gravely. 

"Yes, sir." 

" But you Call every man who comes here a gentle- 
man." 

"Yes, sir, I calls 'em gentlemen, hof course, but 
I don't always thmk as they are." 

" Oh, indeed," said the Doctor restraining a smile. 
"Then how do you know that this individual is a 
gentleman ?" 

"By the look of him/' answered the boy promptly. 
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"Very well,^ returned his master seriously, *'As 
your opinion is so favourable you can tell the gentle- 
man that if he likes to call again about four o'clock 
I will see him." 

The boy departed, and Dr. Wagner leaned back 
in his chair. 

"I wish people would leave me alone," he said 
pettishly. "Joe, make me some magnesia." 

Mr. Moss obeyed, and presented him with a solu- 
tion of caustic magnesia; which was the remedy the 
Doctor always resorted to when suffering from one 
of these attacks. 

Dr. Wagner was a hard-working and abstemious 
man, but being a man of note he was frequently 
invited to public dinners and private dinner parties, 
and was sometimes beguiled into accepting two or 
three invitations for the same week. Whenever this 
happened, in spite of the most careful moderation, a 
bilious attack was the almost invariable result, and 
the poor man was ready to declare that he would 
-never attend another dinner-party as long as he 
lived. 

"Ah," said he when he had swallowed his dose, 
"What a consolation it is to think that we shall 
liave no stomachs in heaven." 

An hour later he had fallen into a doze in his own 
room, and when he awoke was considerably better. 
He rung his beU. which was promptly answered by 
the housekeeper, a neat comely body, rather above 
middle age. 
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^'I want a cup of coffee, Mrs. Tidy. Have you 
tiny boiling water?" 

'*Yes, sir; the kettle's a-bilin', sir." 

''Oh, 'the kettle^s a-bilin'/ is it? Then let me 
have some hot water at once, Mrs. Tidy." 

Scarcely had the Doctor finished sipping his coffee, 
when the visitor of the morning was again announced, 
and this time admitted. 

He was a big square-shouldered young man rather 
over six feet, and although by no means handsoime,. 
was evidently what Bob had declared him to be, 
a gentleman. 

When the interview was over. Dr. Wagner went 
slowly and thoughtfully up to the laboratory. 

" Joe, how much soluble do you find in that super- 
phosphate, ex Bertha ?" he asked in a brisk business 
like tone. 

" Thirty per cent." 

"Ah, that is very good. Is the analysis finished?" 

" Not quite ; it will be directly." 

"The cake from Liverpool is ready, Doctor,*^ said 
Cynric. 

"Have you the figures down?*' 

"Yes. Here they are," and he handed his note- 
book, in which were entered the details of every 
analysis . he had made, to Dr. Wagner. 

The Doctor took the book and gazed so long and 
fixedly at the figures on the open page, that the young 
man was surprised. 

" Is there anything wrong?" he inquired respectfully* 
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''No, no. I was only thinking of the odd things 
people do in this world ! Here's this gentleman who 
has been to see me twice to-day. A young man of 
independent means; strong and healthy, able to go 
where he likes and do what he likes, and yet he 
must needs spend two months in the height of 
summer in a hot laboratory. I suggested that he 
should wait until the autumn. But no; he must 
begin at once. Is very anxious to learn chemistry. 
Learn chemistry too, as if a man can do that in two 
months! I've been learning for the best part of 
my life. However, such men can afford to indulge 
their whims, and he is coming next week. He seems 
a pleasant young fellow too," added the Doctor 
musingly. **He will be up here with you both, and 
you must do what you can for him, without neglecting 
your own work, of course." 

When the day's work was over and the young men 
left the laboratory. Dr. Wagner put on his hat and 
accompanied them. It was not often that he left 
so early. Generally he remained behind for an hour 
or so writing letters. 

As they tm-ned out of the quiet court, the Doctor 
caught sight of an omnibus passing down the busy 
street beyond. 

" There's my 'bus," he exclaimed. " Good evening," 
and he dashed forward. 

It was a mistake however. The vehicle was going 
in quite a different direction from that he wished 
to pursue, but the Doctor seemed always to fancy 

a 
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that the first omnibus he saw must of necessity be 
his. 

Cynrie turned his face northwards, and by and 
by reached Allan Cameron's house in Camden Eoad. 

This was home now, and had been ever siQce he 
and Gwenny lost their first home among the Welsh 
Hills. 

Gwenny had shot up into a tall,^slim, graceful girl 
of twenty. Aunt Mary thought she was looking thin 
and pale, and needed a change; and it had been 
arranged that she should go down to Scotland in 
July, and stay for a couple of months with Mr. 
Cameron's sister, Mrs. Boss, who had two daughters 
about her own age; and Gwenny was looking for- 
ward to her visit with the greatest pleasure. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

A PIECE OF NEWS. 

GtJT Meredith, Dr. Wagner's new pupil, proved a 
painstaking and industrious scholar. He was not 
clever, nor even quick; but he displayed a patient, 
resolute perseverance, which could scarcely fail to 
attain its object. 

Two or three young men, anxious to learn a certain 
amount of chemistry for some special object, had 
before this, at different times, been received by the 
Doctor for a few weeks or months ; and Guy's advent 
in the laboratory, therefore, excited no surprise in 
the minds of its regular occupants. Obeying Dr. 
Wagner's directions, they showed him how to com- 
mence his work; and although they often laughed 
at his blunders, they willingly rendered him every 
assistance in their power; while the new comer on 
his part was grateful for their help, and whenever 
he could see the point of the joke joined heartily in 
their mirth. 

Days lengthened into weeks, and though the 
weather was warm, and the thermometer often stood 
at 90 degrees Fahrenheit in the laboratory, Meredith 
never failed to make his appearance at the appointed 
hour; and the cheerful manner in which he toiled 
at his unfamiliar work through the long and sultry 
hours, excited the admiration of Joe and Cynric. 

a 2 
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He's a plucky fellow," said the latter approy- 
ingly. Guy having left the laboratory, for half an 
, hour. 

"Yes," returned Joe. "But what can be his 
motive for learning chemistry?" 

There was a little mystery on this point. Guy 
was silent on the subject, and no one, not even Dr. 
Wagner, had any idea to what use he intended to 
turn the knowledge which he was evidently so anxious 
to acquire. 

"I think he has something on his mind," ob- 
served Cynric. "Haven't you noticed how grave 
and pre-occupied he often looks?" u 

"He is a little absent at times," admitted Joe, 
"but that does not prove that he has committed a 
crime." 

"A crime! Who's talking about a crime?" re- 
torted the other impatiently. " You may laugh, 
Joe, but I tell you that man is in some difficulty 
which he can't see his way out of; and some day, 
perhaps, we shall see that I am right." 

" We shall see what we shall see," returned Moss 
sententiously, as he placed a portion of soil in a 
platinum' basin to dry in the water-bath. 

A burst of laughter was heard from the lower 
laboratory, and Mrs. Tidy's voice raised in expostu- 
lation. 

"You ought to be ashamed of yourselves, that 
you ought ! Fine young gentlemen you are ! The 
Doctor says to me * You scrub this floor, Mrs. Tidy,* 
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and of course I done it. I says to myself when I 
begun, *Dear, how these boards do smell of am- 
monia, to be sure !' but I never thought as you 
were a -squirting of it over 'em imder my very 
nose." 

Another peal of laughter followed, and Cynric ran 
downstairs. 

" There is too much noise here," he said severely. 
"You will have the Doctor up in a moment." , 

*' Indeed, Mr. Vaughan, it's impossible to help 
laughing," said Griffiths, a smart youth of eighteen. ; 
"Here's Mrs. Tidy declaring that I and Wylie have 
been squirting ammonia on the floor right under her 
very nose." 

"And so you have. I saw the squirt in your 
hand," asserted the housekeeper. 

" Was not it an optical delusion," suggested Grif- 
fiths blandly. 

" Well, you may call it a hoptical delusion if you 
like; but I call it a. squirt," persisted Mrs. Tidy in 
an injured tone. "I shall go and ask the Doctor if 
I'm to be hindered in my work by a parcel of boys," 
and she moved towards the staircase. 

Cynric interposed, however, and persuaded the of- 
fended woman to resume her task, giving at the 
same time a hint to the " boys " to leave her alone 
for the future; for although he and Joe sometimes 
played tricks on the housekeeper themselves, they 
did not encourage their juniors to do so likewise. 

Mrs. Tidy was a good-tempered woman of the 
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credulous^ loquacious kind, and dearly loved a cup 
of tea and a friendly gossip. To talk was her de- 
light; and very proud and pleased she was when 
the Doctor condescended to have a little chat with 
her, as he did now and then when giving her orders- 
The youQg men in the laboratories plagued her sadly 
at times ; but she took their jokes very good humour- 
edly for the most part, though sometimes they did 
ruffle her temper. On the present occasion she was 
not to be propitiated, and having completed her work 
retired in dudgeon to her apartment. 

"Bob, where are those palm-nut kernels I told 
you to pound?" asked Cynric a little later. 

"Here," answered the boy bringing in an iron 
mortar from a small room adjoining the laboratory. 

Cynric glanced at its contents. 

"Why these are not half done," he exclaimed. 
" Take the mortar back, and pound away for another 
quarter of an hour." 

The boy obeyed, but with evident unwillingness. 
In five minutes the sound of the pestle ceased. 
Cynric waited; but all was stiU. He stepped softly 
into the little room. The window, which overlooked 
the roofs of the neighbouring houses, was wide open, 
and Bob with a pea-shooter in his hand, was busily 
engaged shooting cherry stones at a black cat, which 
looked provokingly comfortable curled up in a sunny 
comer beyond his reach* 

" That ought to fetch him," he muttered, making 
a tremendous effort, and the cherry stone rattled 
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down on th§ roof within an inch of the eat's 
nose. 

"So this is how you do your work, is it?" ex« 
claimed Cynric. 

"It's done enough," returned Bob impudently. 

" It is not," replied the young man taking posses- 
sion of the pea-shooter. " You go on with it at once." 

" I won't." 

" Oh, you won't !" and before Bob knew what he 
intended, Cynric had caught the boy's hands behind 
his back, and tied them together with his pocket 
handkerchief. 

"There, as you won't make a proper use of your 
hands you shall not use them at all," and the young 
man took up the pestle and soon finished the boy's 
neglected task. 

Bob tried hard to wriggle his hands free ; but the 
handkerchief was too tightly tied about his wrists. 

"I can't work without hands," he grumbled. 

"You can do as much work as you were doing 
just now," replied Cynric grimly, as he returned into 
the laboratory, taking with him the now thoroughly 
crushed palm-nut kernels; and placing about fifty 
grains on a watch-glass he proceeded to weigh it* 

Bob followed him, and going up to Mr. Moss 
begged him piteously to release his hands. 

But Joe shook his head. " You got yourself into 
the scrape, my boy, and you must get yourself out 
of it," he answered coolly going on with his work. 

At that moment Dr. Wagner whistled through hia 
speaking tube. Joe replied. 
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*' Send Bob down," said the Doctor. 

"Ah, now you must undo my Lands, Mr« 
Vaughan," cried the boy triumphantly. 

"I shall not," said Cynric. 

Bob*s face lengthened. "But I can't open the 
door." 

"You must try." 

Dr. Wagner hearing the boy fumbling at his door 
called out, " Come in, come in." 

The fumbling was renewed with greater energy, 
but the door did not open. 

"Why don't you come in," cried the Doctor irri- 
tated. 

" Please, sir, I can't. My hands are tied," replied 
Bob beginning to whimper. 

Dr. Wagner rose and opened the door. " What 
is the meaning of this ? Who tied your hands ? 

"Mr. Vaughan, sir." 

"What were you doing?" 

" Nothing, sir." 

"I don't pay you for doing that," answered the 
Doctor putting his lips to the speaking tube, "Mr. 
Vaughan." 

"Yes, sir." 

" Why did you tie Bob's hands ?" 

"Because he would not do his work properly." 

*' I think on the whole he may do his work better 
with his hands free," replied the Doctor. And he 
turned to Bob and proceeded to untie the handker- 
chief. 
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**The next time Mr. Vaughan tells you to do any- 
thing I should do it, if I -were you/' he remarked 
drily, hiding a smile behind the boy's back. 

"Yes, sir,'* said Bob, delighted to be released 
from his ignominious position. 

When Mr. Meredith returned, Cynric put on his 
hat and went out to dinner. 

He patronized a modest eating-house round the 
comer, where by this time he was well known. 
Having given his orders he took up a morning 
paper and glanced down its columns. A familiar 
name arrested his attention. 

"Darren! Why what's this?" he exclaimed. And 
his eye ran rapidly over the following paragraph. 

"A Church made over to a Dissenting Denomina- 
tion. The Curate of Colonel Power's Church at 
Darren having recently received preferment, a new 
curate was appointed in his place. Before this 
gentleman could officiate, however, it was necessary 
to obtain the requisite j)ermission from the Vicar 
of the parish. This permission the Vicar refused to 
give unless one service was performed in English." 
Bravo, Vicar ! " Colonel Power would not consent 
to this jBondition, and finally resolved," rather than 
accede to a reasonable request, " to transfer the 
church to a Dissenting Denomination ; stipulating 
that the mode of worship should resemble that of 
the Church of England as closely as might be con- 
sistent with their creed. The opening services were 
accordingly held last Sunday in the presence of a 
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niunber of the clergy and gentry of the neighbotir- 
hood.*' 

Cynric laid down the newspaper, and his fOrCe 
grew thoughtful. 

"And this is the end of it all! The church 
which vexed him is a church no longer. And what 
has been gained by the building of it ? It is not a 
work to be proud of, I think. It brought division 
and estrangement into the parish, and embittered a 
good man's life." His brow darkened. *' This is 
only a new manifestation of the old spirit ; another 
ill-bred attempt to ignore and defy the reasonable 
wishes and just authority of the Incumbent. But 
it has failed this time. I wonder what these Dis- 
senters think of their acquisition. Are they proud 
of their new chapel. They ought to be. Caprice 
and Pride caused its erection; Caprice and Pride 
have made it theirs ! What will Aunt and Gwenny 
say?'' 
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CHAPTEE XI. 



FACE TO FACE. 



A WARM July day was drawing to a close when 
Gwenny arrived at Throcknagowan, a small town 
on the Highland Eailway. Alighting from the train 
she went to look after her luggage; and scarcely 
had she claimed her property, ere she was accosted 
by a young lady a few years older than herself. 

"Miss Vaughan?" said the stranger interroga- 
tively. 

"Yes. Miss Eoss, I presume?** returned Gwenny. 

The young lady smiled. "Is this all your lug- 
gage?" she asked. 

"Yes. Don't you think it enough?" answered 
Gwenny laughing. "I'm almost ashamed to own 
such an enormous trunk." 

"I don't think it is so very large," said Sybil 
Eoss. "Besides it does not matter. We will send 
the cart for it to-morrow; that is if you do not re- 
quire it to-night ?'* 

" Oh, no, thank you. I have my travelling bag." 

"Then we will go at once; the conveyance is 
outside;" and having committed Gwenny's property 
to the safe keeping of one of the officials, Sybil led 
the way out of the station. 
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A phaeton with a sleek hrown mare in the shafts 
was drawn up at the door, and a stripling in a 
straw hat stood on the off side tightening a strap. 

"Will you take the front seat?'' said Sybil. 

" Who is going to drive ?" asked Gwenny. " You 
or your man?" 

" That is my brother/* explained Miss Eoss. 

"I beg your pardon. I did not know you had a 
brother/* said Gwenny ingenuously. "At least not 
one so big;" and to hide her confusion* she sprang 
hastily into the carriage, and took her place on 
the back seat. 

Sybil seated herself in front, her brother Eoy fol- 
lowed, and Marie, the bonnie little mare, started 
off at a sharp trot as soon as her face was turned 
homewards. 

The town clock struck ten as they bowled through 
the quiet streets, and yet it was barely twilight. 

Throcknagowan lay to the north-east, on the side 
of a hill; the High Street, the principal thorough- 
fare, running through it in a north-westerly direc- 
tion. 

" What building is that ?** inquired Gwenny as 
they approached an ancient square tower surmoun- 
ted by five pointed turrets of the kind so often 
seen in Scotland. 

" That is the tower of the Council House," re- 
plied Sybil. 

" It looks old," observed Gwenny with interest. 

*'Yes; I suppose it is," said Sybil carelessly. 
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She had no taste for anjiquities of any kmd, and 
was more interested in hearing gome particulars of 
Gwenny's journey. 

"Did you trayel all the way by yourself?'* she 
asked, turning half-round the better to converse. 

" Oh, no. I came down to Edinburgh with a lady 
friend of ours. She took care of me last night, and 
put me in the train this morning; so I had no 
trouble." 

4 **And had you a pleasant journey?" 
/ "Yes; thank you, only it was rather hot. I was 
much pleased with the wild desolate country, we 
'passed through between Blair AthoU and Forres. I 
wonder," added Gwenny laughing, "if any decend- 
ants of Nerval still feed their flocks on the Gram- 
pian Hills!" 

By this time they had turned out of the broad 
and level High Street, and were ascending the hill. 
In a few minutes they had left the town behind 
them. Braeburn, their destination, was two miles 
from Throcknagowan, and it was rising ground 
nearly all the way. But Marie was accustomed to 
the gradual ascent, and pressed onward at a rapid 
pace. 

^^ "You have a capital pony," said Gwenny. 
• ''Yes; she's a good pony," returned Eoy, speaking 
for the first time. He was nearly eighteen, brown- 
cheeked and strong, with the down of incipient man- 
hood on his lips; but he was desperately shy. 

Gwenny's remark pleased him, however, and he 
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found courage to answer it. He looked after Marie 
himselfy and was fond of the animal, and proud to 
hear her praised. 

"Miss Vaughan is a sensible girl," he thought. 
*'And pretty too." 

Presently they quitted the highway and entered 
the private road leading to Mr. Boss's cottage at the 
foot of the brae. A tall hedge on the right divided 
this road from the adjacent meadows; and on the 
left it was shaded by a narrow belt of fir trees. It 
was nearly a mile long, and was commonly called 
"The Avenue." 

The shadows of evening were falling now, and a 
few stars shone out in the sky. The cool air blew 
in Gwenny's face, bringing with it a faint, delightful 
odour of burning peat. 

"How refreshing this is," she exclaimed, "after 
being shut up all day in a hot railway carriage." 

"I am afraid you will soon tire of being with 
us," said Sybil as they came in sight of the house. 
"You see we live quite in the country. You wiU 
find it dull after London." 

"Oh, but I'm not a Cockney," exclaimed Gwenny. 
"I love the country; and I know what country life 
is too. I was fourteen when we left the Vicarage, 
and that was a much more outlandish place than 
this." 

As the phaeton drew up at the porch, Mr. and 
Mrs. Boss and their second daughter. Aline, came 
out to receive their guest; the dogs, Bover and 
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Trial, "bounded forward, as was their wont at the 
sound of wheels, and even Jewel, an impudent little 
puppy, must needs add a shrill "bow wow" to the 
general welcome. 

In a few minutes Gwenny found herself in the 
dining-room, where a lamp shone down on a well 
spread supper table, and a wood fire burned in the 
grate. 

"We had a fire on for we thought you might feel 
cold after your journey," said Mrs. Eoss kindly. " I 
am sure you must be very tired." 

But Gwenny would not own to being " very " 
tired, only "rather." Still she was not sorry to 
say good night, and her young head had scarcely 
touched the pillow ere she was fast asleep. 

Braebum was an unpretending cottage, of two 
stories, standing near a bum which ran down from 
the hill behind. The bum was dry now, but its 
torn and stony bed showed with what force the 
stream descended in wet and wintry weather. The 
cottage was pleasantly situated in an open sunny 
spot, and commanded a pleasing though distant 
view of Cromarty Firth and the two Sutors, with a 
glimpse of the blue sea beyond. The carriage-drive 
came up to the door, and there was a small lawn 
in front. On the farther side of the low fence, fields 
sloped gradually down to the high road nearly a 
mile away. The kitchen garden lay to the right of 
the house, and the steading to the left, while at 
the back stretched a stony meadow from the oppo- 
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site side of which rose ths gentle wooded hill known 
simply as the Brae. 

Mr. Eoss was a Justice of the Peace; and Brae- 
burn and the adjacent land — ^which he farmed him- 
self — ^were his own property. 

The Boss family did not exhibit any of those 
characteristics commonly supposed to be essentially 
Scotch. They were all, more or less, of a frank, 
genial, outspoken disposition, and soon made Gwenny 
feel quite at home amongst them. 

They liked the graceful girl with her bright face 
and ready tongue ; and Mrs. Eoss and her daughters 
were never tired of admiring her pretty town made 
dresses, which they were welcome to copy and re- 
produce as closely as they pleased. 

As for Gwenny the change was delightful to her. 
She was charmed with the quiet comer of the High- 
lands, uninvaded by tourists, in which she found 
herself. It possessed no grand scenery, it is true, 
but that did not signify. She fell in love with the 
moors and the deer forests ; with the hills and the 
heather, and the sweet bracing air, that added vigour 
to her frame, and colour to her cheek. 

She was easily pleased, perhaps. Certainly she 
threw herself into all the little pleasures planned in 
her honour, with a zest and heartiness that surprised 
and gratified her entertainers. 

"You are not at all like what we thought you 
would be," remarked Sybil one morning as they 
lingered over the breakfast table. 
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*' I am not worse, I hope/' said Gwenny. 

*' Oh, no. A great deal better,"cried Aline. '* We 
thought, commg from London, you might be proud 
and stuck-up, and despise our simple country amuse- 
ments. 

Gwenny laughed. *'What a favourable opinion 
yon must have of Londoners. But then, as I said 
before, I am not a Londoner. I was brought up in 
the country, and I am glad of it.*' 

"Why?" asked Sybil. 

"Because I consider the country to be the proper 
place for children. A child's life in the country is 
altogether a more healthy and natural existence 
than a child's life in town. See how happy children 
are at the sea-side, where the fetters of town are 
thrown off! Besides, I think a childhood spent in 
the country must be more interesting to look back 
on when one is grown up. I often smile when I 
remember the time when Cynric and I ran wild at 
the Vicarage." 

"I'm sure my children run wild," sighed Mrs. 
Boss. "There's Bertha and Lucy. They will get 
over hedges and nm through the com, and then 
they come home with wet feet and torn dresses. 
And very often they take May with them. And then 
there's Eobert. He is never fit to be seen in the 
holidays." 

" Never mind, Mrs. Boss," said Gwenny smiling. 
" Think what a pleasure it is to be free." 

^' Yes," replied Sybil. " Only unfortunately freedom 

B 
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for the juniors means labour for the seniors. Ee- 
meniber the mending !** and she rose from the table, 
and the rest followed her example. 

Gwenny went to the wrindow, and saw Marie being 
led captive to the steading. 

*'Do you never ride, Sybil?'* 

" Not often ; I don't care about it. Aline rides 
Marie sometimes." Then a sudden thought occurring, 
she added, "Would you like a ride, Gwenny?" 

'' Yes ; that I should !" 

"Then you shall have one. Eoy," as her brother 
entered the room, "Gwenny would like a ride." 

"Would you?" said he looking at her, his eyes 
brightening. 

" I should very much, if it is convenient,'* replied 
the young lady frankly. 

"Can you go this morning, Eoy?" asked his 
mother. 

"I am afraid not to day. The horse I should 
ride is at work with the others on the farm. But 
to-morrow we might." 

The next day accordingly the horses were brought 
to the door. Eoy stood waiting, and Mrs. Eoss, 
Sybil, and the children lingered in and about the 
porch to see the start. Aline was upstairs, putting 
a few finishing touches to Gwenny's toilette. 

Presently Miss Vaughan made her appearance, 
wearing a small felt hat and a neat, becoming habit 
of dark blue serge. 

"How nice she looks!" exclaimed Mrs. Eoss* * 
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*'Tes,** said Sybil turning Gwenny slowly round, 
and surveying her with a critical air. "It fits you 
beauttftdly.** 

"Thank you/* with a saucy little bow. "I made 
it myself. I couldn't afford to pay a long bill for a 
thing I wear so seldom. Are you ready, Eoy?^ 

"Yes," said Eoy offering his hand. 

For a second Gwenny's slender foot rested in his 
palm; the next she was safely seated in the saddle. 

"You did that very well," she said looking down 
at him with an approving smile. 

Eoy was soon mounted at her side, and they rode 
away down the avenue ; followed for a few yards by 
Bertha, Lucy, and May, who watched them with 
admiring eyes, until a turn in the road hid them 
from view. 

"Which way would you like to go?" inquired Eoy 
turning to his companion. He had left off calling 
her "Miss Vaughan," as he did the first week, but 
was too shy as yet to say " Gwenny." 

"Whichever way you like," answered the young 
lady cheerfully. " It is all the same to me." 

" Then we wiU go through the town and take the 
Firth road. It is a good road and the horses know 
it." 

Throcknagowan lay on the southern side of the 
Firth of the same name ; and at a little distance 
out of the town, the road and the railway tending 
northwards converged and afterwards ran on parallel 
for some miles ; at one point skirting the foot of 
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the hill on the other side of which lay Mr. Eoss's 
farm. 

" If w^ could go over this brao," said Eoy, " W3 
should come down behind our house." 

The Firth and the railway lay on their right hand ; 
the hill indicated on their left. 

"But there is no path, I suppose?" 

"No; there is not." 

"Then where does that road go to?" asked Gwenny^ 
pointing to a road before them which turned out of 
the high road on the left hand side and led towards 
the hill. 

"Oh, that goes to Mount Errol, Major Errol's 
place. You can see the Lodge from here. That's 
it; that roof among the trees. Not far from here, 
just under the edge of the wood, there is a pond 
where we have some skating in the winter. I came 
over a good many times last winter. One afternoon 
Sybil and Aline started to walk over the hill by 
themselves and lost their way, and wandered about 
for ever so long. It*s not so easy to walk straight 
through a wood without any path to guide you." 

"I dare say not. Are there any deer there?" 

"Oh, yes. But they are only to be seen in the 
early morning. As the day advances they wander 
away into more remote places." 

At this moment a light cart laden with luggage 
passed them by and took the turning to Mount ErroL 

"Major Errol has visitors coming down for the 
12th, I suppose," observed Gwenny. 
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*' Major Errol is not at home," returned Roy. 
*'He and his family have gone away for tw6 or 
three months. He has let the house and the shoot* 
ing to some English gentlemen. They have taken 
our shooting also ; so they will have plenty of sport." 

" How many of them are there ?" asked Gwenny 
idly. 

"Three or four, I believe. They arrived last night 
to be in readiness for to-morrow." 

" Ah, to be sure, to-morrow is the 12th. I dare 
Bay you would like to be gomg out with them?" 
looking kindly at her companion. 

The gracious glance of those beautiful eyes was 
delightful to the lad ; but it seemed to tie his tongue, 
and he could only utter a laconic "yes." 

Gwenny in her innocence wondered at his em- 
barrassment and good naturedly sought to relieve it. 

"This is a nice level bit of road. Shall we have 
a gallop?" and she led the way. 

The next day proved intensely hot, and Gwenny 
being consulted as to the programme for the day, 
gave it as her opinion that it was just the day to 
do nothing. 

"Which means?" said Mrs. Eoss smiling. 

" Eeclining in an easy chair reading Hugh Miller's 
* Scenes and Legends,* " answered Gwenny laughing. 
"It's the very book to read on a hot day; it gives 
one a delightful cold shiver every now and then." 

"And is that pleasant?" asked Sybil. 

''Under present circumstances I think it is. A 
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cold shiver alone and in the dark is quite another 
matter.'* 

In the cool of the evening Sybil, Aline, and 
Gwenny strolled down to the end of the avenue, 
where they fell in with Boy with his gun under his 
arm and Trial at his heels. 

" Where is your game, Eoy?'* asked Aline laugh- 
fag. 

''I have seen nothing," he replied. 

*' What were you looking for V inquired Gwenny. 

*'Only rabbits. I wonder what sport those English- 
men have had to-day. I heard some shots in thia 
direction this afternoon. But I did not see any 
one." 

They were sauntering homewards now. The air 
was clear and cool ; shadows lurked amid the trees ; 
the soft silence of approaching night was falling over 
the scene. A bat flew out and swept round and 
round in front of them. Eoy raised his gun. 

"Don't shoot it," cried Sybfl. "It's unlucky." 

"He can't," said Gwenny incautiously. "It's 
never still." 

They stopped involuntarily. Boy waited. The 
tiny creature flew on unconscious of its doom. It 
turned. A sharp crack rang through the air, and 
the bat fell to the ground. Eoy picked it up; it 
was quite dead. 

"Poor little thing," said Gwenny. 

"It's your fault, Gwenny," said Sybil. 

"My fault!" 
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" Tes,. Ton said he couldn't do it." 

''Indeed I thought he couldn't/' said Gwenny 
fun of compunction. "I am very sorry." 

" Never mind. It must have died sometime," said 
Boy looking at his gun* *'The other barrel is 
loaded. Would any one like a shot ?" 

''Would you Gwenny?" asked Aline, 
. '' Do," said Eoy eagerly. 

"I should not like to kill anything,** said the 
young lady decidedly. 

''You shan't," returned Eoy smiling. 

"A gentleman once took off his hat and put it 
as a target for me to fire at," said Sybil. "He 
did not think that I should hit it. But I did; it 
was riddled with shot." 

" And didn't he look cross ?" said Aline laughing 
at the remembrance. 

"No wonder," remarked Gwenny, 

Eoy had taken a letter from his pocket and was 
fastening it to the stem of a Scotch fir a few yards 
distant. Gwenny was to fire not up nor down the 
avenue, but across it, as being safest. Behind the 
impromptu target was a hedge, and beyond, a corn 
field. 

"Now then," said Eoy. And he offered Gwenny 
the gun, placing the barrel on his own shoulder to 
steady it for her. 

"What am I to do?" asked the adventurous girl. 

"Take aim and fire," he replied. 

Gwenny obeyed. 
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A loud cry followed the report, and somebody 
came crashing through the hedge. 

"Oh, what have I done," exclaimed Gwenny in 
dismay. And pale and trembling she sprang forward 
to meet the man she had wounded. 

It was Guy Meredith. 



END OF BOOK I, 
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BOOK II. 
HIS LIFE. 

CHAPTER I. 

A MISSION OF MERCY. 

When John Desborough, the successful merchant, 
abruptly retired into private life after his daughter's 
marriage, Stephen Meredith, his faithful head clerk, 
remained in his old post under the new Firm, who 
were henceforward to carry on the extensive concern 
hitherto conducted by John Desborough and Com- 
pany; the Company being only a myth. 

The relations between Mr. Desborough and his 
subordinate had been based upon mutual respect 
and esteem, and each entertained a kindly regard 
for the other. Their intercourse, however, had been 
strictly confined to business hours ; and Meredith 
knew nothing of his principal's private affairs. He 
heard — like the rest of the world — of Miss Des- 
borough's elopement; and knew better than most 
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that it was the immediate and sole cause of her 
father's retirement from business. After that had 
taken place, he neither saw nor heard anything more 
of his old master for more than two years, when 
he was told that John Desborough lay ill and dying 
at Dimlands' HalL 

Stephen Meredith was a married man with strong 
family affection; and the thought of his late em- 
ployer dying in his lonely mansion, a sad, stem, 
desolate old man, with neither wife nor child to 
soothe his last hours, touched him with compas- 
sion; and he resolved to take the liberty of paying 
him a visit. The Firm would doubtless give him a 
few days leave. He had not been very well himself 
lately, and a little change would do him good. 
There was a comfortable inn at the village of Dim- 
lands; the weather was fine and mild for the time 
of year, and a walk along the breezy Dimlands' 
Downs would be very pleasant. 

The required leave was promptly granted by his 
employers; and one evening when his work was 
done Meredith started on his journey in a self-satis- 
fied and cheerful frame of mind, feeling that he 
was about to perform a kind action, and enjoy a 
welcome holiday. 

Turning his back on the bustling seaport of Bute, 
an hour's run by train brought him to Pontnewydd, 
a quiet little market town five mUes from Dimlands. 
Here he alighted, and prepared to walk to his des- 
tination ; there being no other mode of getting there. 
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unless he indulged in the luxury of a horse and gig, 
an extravagance not to be thought of. He knew 
the road well; for a few summers ago his wife and 
children had spent a month at Dimlands, for the 
sake of sea bathing, and it had been his custom to 
spend Sunday with them, walking over from Pont- 
newydd on Saturday evening, and returning from 
Dimlands in the same way early on Monday morning. 

It was winter now, and between seven and eight 
o'clock in the evening; but the moon had risen, 
and the road was in good condition, and Meredith 
stepped out briskly, and when he reached the Black 
Swan, was able to do full justice to the dish of ham 
and eggs that was placed before him. 

The next day he presented himself at the Hall; 
not without some doubts as to how he might be 
received, for Mr. Desborough had never invited him 
to his house, and might perhaps consider his coining 
an intrusion. His misgivings were at once dis- 
pelled, however, when he saw the smile of welcome 
on the sick man's face, and felt the clinging grasp 
of his feeble fingers. He had done well to come, 
and he was glad. 

John Desborough lay on a massive carved bed- 
stead in a gloomy upper room, through whose heavily 
draped windows pale sunbeams came stealing in. 
He did not say much to Meredith, but he seemed 
uneasy if he moved out of his sight ; and now and 
then he turned and looked at him with a curious 
wistful expression, that puzzled his visitor not a 
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little. It seemed to Meredith that his old master 
asked something at his hands, which he either could 
not or would not name; something, the dark eyes 
seemed to say, that he ought to guess at once. 

What could he want but his daughter's presence? 
But his wrath against her had been so bitter, that 
Meredith dared not mention her name, fearing what 
the consequences might be in Mr. Desborough*s 
feeble state. He pondered anxiously over the matter. 
Even if he ventured to introduce the subject, how 
could he reasonably expect to be listened to, when 
he had been informed that every previous attempt 
to speak a word on the forbidden topic had been 
haughtily repulsed? It had not signified who made 
the effort; he had been sternly bidden to hold his 
peace. Was it likely then that a proud man like 
the master of Dimlands, would permit a qtiandom 
clerk to meddle in so delicate a matter ? 

The wintry sunshine faded ; the day waned ; the 
flickering firelight threw shadows on the wall. A 
few words on indiJBferent subjects were exchanged at 
intervals. The nurse went in and out ministering 
to her master's wants. 

Meredith grew restless and uneasy. The wan 
face on the pillow seemed to reproach him ; the 
mute entreaty of the wistful, melancholy eyes was 
more than he could bear. 

"If he won't speak out I must," he thought. 
And he rose hastily from his chair, and began to 
walk to and fro, gathering courage in the deepening 
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gloom. He stopped suddenly at the foot of the bed. 

"Sir, where is your daughter?** 

"Aye, where?" The words rang waling through 
the room. 

Now Meredith understood what was required of 
him. 

"You don't know where she is! Shall I find her? 
Bring her to you?" 
; "Oh, that you would!" 

' The cry came from the father's heart. For 
months past the strofig barriers of Anger and Pride 
had day by day been slowly, surely growing weaker; 
at Meredith's abrupt question they suddenly gave 
way, and the long repressed tide of paternal love 
burst forth sweeping all before it. 

An hour later Meredith departed from the Hall 
mounted on the best horse in the stables; amply 
supplied with money, and furnished with the only 
clue to his daughter's whereabouts which Mr. Des- 
borough had been able to afford. He had not seen 
her since she made her last pitiful appeal to him 
for forgiveness soon after her husband's death, but 
he had accidentally heard a few weeks after that 
interview, that she had retired to a quiet little village 
some miles down the coast; and it was to this place 
that Meredith's steps were now bent. 
ii He hardly expected to find the object of his search 
there, however, for it was a remote and unattractive 
spot, and no visitor would be likely to remain there 
long; consequently he was not surprised to learn 
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that Mrs. Llewellyn's stay had been limited to a 
fortnight. She had gone from there to Tstrad, a 
town ten miles off, but whether she intended to 
reside there or to go farther, his informant was 
unable to say. It was eleven months ago now, and 
she could not call to mind that the lady had said 
anything on the subject. She seemed very sad, and 
never said much; the tears often rolled down her 
cheeks as she sat with her baby in her lap. It was 
a pretty little child, but* very delicate. 

Meredith gave the woman half-a-crown, and turned 
his horse's head towards Tstrad. His quest seemed 
almost hopeless. Tstrad was a busy, populous town, 
and the arrival of a sorrowful young widow in 
straitened circumstances, was not an occurrence likely 
to be noticed at the time or remembered afterwards. 
StUl perseverance and natural shrewdness can ac- 
complish wonders; Meredith's heart was in his task, 
and after numerous inquiries, many disappointments, 
and incessant running to and fro, he had the satis- 
faction of feeling that he was at last npon the right 
track. Mrs. Llewellyn, he was informed by a person 
who had seen her barely a month ago, was lodging 
with a widow, Mrs. Jones, who kept a small &xm 
between two and three miles from Tstrad. Meredith 
lost no time in presenting himself at the neat farm 
house; but the news he heard there struck him 
with dismay. Mrs. Llewellyn was dead. She had 
died suddenly of heart disease three weeks ago, and 
lay buried in the churchyard near. ^ ' 
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"Dead!" repeated Stephen stumbling blindly into 
the kitchen, and sinking into a chair. "Dead!" 

He thought of his own blooming little ones at 
home, and then of the dying father at Dimlands, 
whose only child had passed away unblessed and 
unforgiven. Eepentance had come too late! While 
the proud man was still sternly resisting the growing 
desire to forgive, the time for forgiveness had gone 
by. Vain now was his anxiety to atone for harsh 
deeds and cruel words; useless and futile his plans 
for her welfare, already hastily sketched out. The 
love which had been held in check so long was 
powerless now. It could do nothing; nothing! 

The failure of his mission was a great blow to 
Meredith. He had gloried in the pleasing task of 
restoring the banished daughter to her old home; 
and in the midst of the many difficulties he had 
had to encounter, had always looked forward to 
ultimate success. Mrs, Llewellyn was, as far as 
he knew, a strong healthy young woman, barely 
four and twenty. The idea of her death had never 
occurred to him, and he was prostrated by the 
sudden shock. 

"So young to die so sadly,'* he muttered. Then 
rousing himself a little he asked, 
. "How did it happen?" 
\ It was a simple story, and soon told. 

Mrs. Llewellyn's little girl had been ailing for a 
day or two, and hearing that Mr. Davis, the doctor 
from Ystrad, was attending a neighbour, the anxious 
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young mother had called upon the sick woman and 
requested her to tell the doctor that she wished to 
see him. After that, as the morning was fine, and 
Mr. Davis did not usually pay his visit until the 
afternoon, Mrs. Llewellyn had taken a short walk. 
It happened that day, however, that Mr. Davis came 
over in the morning, and as Mrs. Llewellyn was 
returning up the lane she saw the well-known grey 
horse standing at the farm house gate. Fearing 
lest she should miss the doctor she ran up the hill, 
and came hastily into the house looking so white 
and ghastly that Mrs. Jones was quite startled. 

"I ran up the hill," she gasped. *'I was afraid 
—baby.'* 

She tottered, and would have fallen if the doctor 
had not caught her and placed her in a chair. She 
said no more. Her head fell back; in a few momenta 
she was dead. 

Her death was ascribed to disease of the heart. Mr. 
Davis had suspected its presence, and on one occasion 
when she had consulted him about her baby — as she 
had done several times — ^he had even ventured to 
warn her of it. But Mrs. Llewellyn had treated his 
cautious hints very lightly. She had always been 
strong and well herself, she replied; it was baby 
she was anxious about. 

"And what has become of the baby?" asked 
Meredith. 

Mrs. Jones sighed, and went on to explain that 
the little girl had quickly followed her young mother 
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to the grave. The death of her lodger had been a 
great trouble to her — Mrs. Jones — ^Mrs. Llewellyn 
was such a nice lady, so geatle and pretty, and 
gave no trouble. She lived very quietly, and the 
only visitors she had were Miss Vaughan and her 
brother, a clergyman, who came to see her every 
now and then. The doctor wrote to Mr. Vaughan, 
and he came directly and made all the arrangements 
for the funeral. Miss Vaughan came also. They 
were related to Mrs. Llewellyn's husband she under- 
stood. As soon as the funeral was over they went 
away taking the child with them. They were in 
great trouble themselves; for they had just lost a 
brother who had left a little boy dependent on their 
care. But although they had thus one orphan akeady 
on their hands, they willingly took compassion on 
Mrs. Llewellyn's baby girl, saying that she would 
soon become a nice little companion and sister for 
their young nephew. 

But this, it seemed was not to be. A week ago 
Miss Vaughan had written to tell her that the child 
had taken cold on the journey home, and was very 
ill with inflammation of the lungs; the doctor said 
there was no hope; and since then she had heard 
on good authority that the little one was dead. 
**Poor lamb," added the motherly woman wiping 
her eyes. "I thopght she would never live to grow 
up. And perhaps it's for the best. Mr. Vaughan 
is only a curate and has none too much money I'll 
be bound." I 
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Meredith listened in gloomy silence. The death 
of the mother was such a bitter disappointment that 
ahe loss of the child seemed comparatively of little 
<?oaisequence. It was his daughter Mr. Desborough 
•Jonged to see; it was her voice and her presence 
'that he thirsted for. His little grandchild had she 
,lived, would have be^Ei no consolation to the dying 
man. She could not soothe his anguish and regret; 
•nor whisper forgiveness with her baby lips. And 
yet her loss would make the blow heavier for the 
old man. Meredith quite dreaded being the bear^ 
iOf the fatal news. 

A little later he inspected the Burial registd)*, and 
ftood beside the grave of the hapless young widow. 
Had he had any idea that his search would end 
thus he would not have undertaken it. How sad it 
all was ! While her father had been tenderly think- 
ing how he could best make up to her for what she 
had suffered; while he himself had been anxiously 
peeking her, she had been lying calmly here, beyond 
the reach of human love, needing no human care! 
What should he do now? 

Was it necessary that he should personally see 
Mr. and Miss Vaughan — ^who lived at some distance 
— ^to gain from their own lips a formal statement 
of the child's death ? Had any doubt existed in his 
mind as to the truth of the widow's story, he would 
have gone on as a matter of course. But he did 
pot doubt it. He was disheartened by his utter 
failure^ hope and energy seemed to have -deserted' 
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imn, and Tie implicitly believed the worst. His brief 
holiday had been gladly ispent in Mr. Desborotigh'd 
'service ; but his efforts had been fruitless ; and now 
his thoughts began to tnm to his own affairs. 

The weather had changed also. The mild and 
pleasant days had been succeeded by cold 'winds 
and heavy rain, and he had been wet through morc^ 
{han once within the last twenty-four hours. H^ 
was not a strong man, and his <)wn health was of 
consequence for his wife and children's sake. His 
leave also, had m<Hre than expired, and he wasf 
anxious to get back to business ; the more so as he 
knew that a certain amount of work must await hia 
returh. 

Thinking these things over, he at length came to 
the conclusion that it would be simply folly to ride 
twenty miles farther in the present wild weather, 
merely to hear from another source that which he 
had heard already; and he resolved to return direct 
to Dimlands. If he started at once he would arrive 
there sometime in the course of the evening. It 
was very distressing to him to have to communicate 
such bad news to his old master ; but as the painful 
duty must be performed, the sooner it was done the 
better. 

And so, having decided that he knew all there was 
to know on the sad subject, Meredith turned back; 
little thinking what he was doing, and never dreaming 
of the momentous consequences to himself and others 
that would result from that decision. Of the Will 

I 2 
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made by his late principal in liis own favonr, he had 
never heard the faintest whisper; and was equally 
unconscions that John Desborongh had not only 
thought of disinheriting his daughter, but had actually 
done so. There were no unworthy motives, there* 
fore, to urge his return, and as he rode home- 
wards battling with the wind and rain, his heart 
ached at the thought of the cruel blow he was 
t^ompelled to inflict. Had he been told that he was 
about to deceive the dying and rob the innocent, 
he would have recoiled in horror from a deed so 
black; and yet this, nevertheless was the practical 
effect of his fatal negligence* 
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CHAPTEE II. 

AH UNWELCOME VISITOB. 

When Mr, Desborough's first Will (for of course the 
second half signed document did not take effect) 
was read aloud on the day of the funeral, no one 
was more surprised at its contents than Stephen 
Meredith. He was absolutely amazed at his own 
good fortune ; and some time elapsed before he 
could in any measure realize it to be an actual fact. 
When at length he began to do so, there was 
nothing to mar his natural satisfaction. It was an 
unjust Will that made him the owner of Dimlands; 
but those whom it injured had passed away, and 
there was no reason why he should not rejoice in 
the possession of the good things which had so un- 
expectedly fallen to his lot. 

He left the house and went out into the grounds. 
He wanted to be alone in the open air to walk 
down the excitement which he could not altogether 
suppress, and reflect calmly on what had happened. 
He did not know where he was going, for he had 
no knowledge of the place, and presently found him- 
self in the vicinity of the stables. A group of out- 
door servants stood together discussing the events 
of the day. They touched their hats at his ap- 
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proach; and one youthful individual stepped forward 
and made "bold" to ask if he might *'stay on." 

For an instant Meredith wondered at the question, 
then suddenly recollected with a shock of mingled 
feeling that he was now master here. 

*Tor the present there will be.ao changes," he 
answered briefly, and passed on. 
' By and by he discovered a private path winding 
down the face of the cliff to the bay below ; and for 
more than an hour he wandered about on the lonely 
shore, trying hard to grasp and comprehend aU the 
duties, obligations and responsibiUties of his new 
|)Osition. It was a great change to be thus elevated 
to the dignity of a landed proprietor tind country 
squire ; and, he was anxious to show himself from 
the first, master of the situation. On one point he 
Jiad already made up his mind. He should withr 
draw altogether from business. It was very possible 
that his present employers would now offer to make 
him a partner ; but should they do so — ^however 
advantageous the offer might be — ^he was resolved 
to decline it, and devote himself entirely to the 
cultivation and improvement of his estate. "My 
estate !" How well it sounded. The very words 
had a musical ring that he had never noticed before! 
*'But I must not lose my head," he thought cautiously, 
"Men's brains have been turned before now by uii- 
expected prosperity^ I will go home and tell Annie 
pf our good fortune. A long talk with her will ^ 
as assort of safety vajve* Let off the Qxcitemeiat^" 
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By the beginning of April, Meredith had proved 
the Willy and taken up his residence at Dimlands' 
Hall. He was alone as yet, however; for he had 
acted on a politic suggestion of his wife's, and es- 
tablished her, with their four children, at a fashion- 
able watering place for a couple of months; that she 
and they might become in some measure accustomed 
io their improved circumstances before they came to 
reside in their new home. 

, In the meanwhfle, Stephen was folly occupied in 
investigating the extent and capabilities of his estate; 
in projecting alterations and improvements, and in 
tasting to the full all the sweets of proprietorship* 
By the time his wife and children joined him, he 
had begun to see his way before him, and was 
learning to wear his unexpected honours with a 
straightforward simplicity that disarmed criticism. 
Few changes or alterations were made at the Hall; 
and the room in which John Desborough died was 
left untouched. The face of the new owner of Dim- 
lands was steadfastly set against ostentation or ex^ 
travagance; but at the same time he did not intend 
to deny himself or his family any solid advantage 
or innocent enjoyment thai money could procure. 
It was a source of keen delight to him to note his 
children's artless pleasure in their new possessioils ; 
and to watch the old expression of anxiety and 
fatigue fading away from his wife's countenance, and 
giving place to a look of rest and happiness, that 
plainly told how well her improved position euited 
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her. And to crown all, there was the satisfactory 
reflection that no one was robbed or injured by his 
own advancement. 

One morning towards the end of June, as Meredith 
was entering the hall after a stroll round the grounds, 
the butler met him with the announcement that a 
gentleman wished to see him on business. 

Meredith took the offered card from the salver, and 
read, **Eev. John Vaughan." 

He repeated the name aloud. It seemed familiar, 
but it did not call up the remembrance of any face. 

"Where is Mr. Vaughan, Birch?*' he asked after 
a moment's pause. 

**In the library, sir." 

When Stephen entered the library he saw a gentle- 
man standing with his back towards him looking 
out of the window. He turned round at the sound 
of footsteps. ** Mr. Meredith?*' he said interrogatively. 

Stephen bowed. ** Pray be seated," he said politely. 

Then seeing that his visitor remained silent, he 
added, **What can I do for you, Mr. Vaughan?" 

** You can do much," returned the other somewhat 
abruptly. "The question is; will you?" 

Meredith smiled. He thought the clergyman had 
come to beg a subscription for some charitable object. 

"In what way can I help you?" he inquired. 

"I do not ask for help, but for justice," answered 
the other gravely. "Justice for John Desborough'a 
infant grand-daughter." 

Stephen started. 
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<*The child is dead!" he cried. 

** Not so. She has been near death but she is not 
dead. For weeks, even months, her life seemed to 
hang on a thread. But she is well now, and with 
care will live to be a woman yet." 

A wicked thought rose in Meredith's heart. He 
wished the child had died. The discovery that she 
was still alive disturbed him not a Uttle. 

"What do you expect me to do?" he asked hurriedly. 

"To make some adequate provision for the orphan 
whose fair inheritance you enjoy." 

"And what interest have you in this matter, Mr. 
Vaughan ?" 

"I am the child's nearest relative and natural 
guardian. Her father was my first cousin and friend, 
and on his death-bed he begged me to watch over 
his widow and child. Mrs. Llewellyn is dead, and 
her little girl is under my roof and will remain 
there." 

Stephen remembered well enough now. It was this 
Mr. Vaughan and his sister, whom he had heard of 
as the young widow's only visitors at Mrs. Jones' 
little farm near Ystrad. It was they who had de- 
frayed the expenses of her funeral, and so cheerfully 
undertaken the care of the ailing baby, although 
already burdened with an orphan nephew. 

Now when it was too late, Meredith saw what a 
fatal mistake he had made in not ascertaining beyond 
the shadow of a doubt whether Mrs. Llewellyn's child 
were living or dead. He had brought false news 
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to the dying man who trusted him; he had broken 
John Desborough's heart by a lie, and he and his 
had profited by it* It was horrible, horrible ! . His 
head swam round, his agitation was manifest; if h4 
did not get away iat once he should betray himself 
utterly. 

Eising hastily he rang the bell and ordered wine 
and refreshments to be brought for Mr* Vaughan. 

** Perhaps you will kindly excuse me for a ffew 
minutes?** he added turning to the clergyman* "I— 
I am not well this morning," and he left the room; 
< He made his way to his wife's boudoir; a pretty 
little apartment which he had re-furnished and fittedr 
up expressly to suit Mrs. Meredith^^s taste. He re- 
membered her exclamations of delight when he led 
her into it for the first time, only a few weeks ago. 
It had at once become her favourite room. There 
was her chair by the open window; and a little frock 
which she had been trimming for one of the children 
lay neatly folded on her work table* 

"Poor Annie. How happy she is here," sighed 
Stephen, tenderly touching the tiny garment. "It 
is well she has gone to Bute to-day* Her peace shall 
not be poisoned. She shall never know." 

He locked the door and stood staring blankly round 
the room. He felt like an impostor* He and 
his had no business here* This pretty chamber, the 
mansion that contained it, and the estate around^ 
belonged of right to the helpless orphan whom ha 
%ad defrauded by a lie* It was true he had noi 
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meant to deceive Mr. Desborough. When he said 
thai the child was dead, he had believed thai to be 
the fact. But who would credit his bare word il 
once the whole story were known ? At the . best, 
people would say that his carelessness in such a 
matter was highly culpable if not actually criminal. 
Subsequent events showed that it was to his interest 
that Mr. Desborough should believe his grandchild 
dead; and thqugh it was unlikely that any one 
would attempt to dispossess him of the estate, still 
some ugly stories might be set afloat respecting his 
manner of obtaining it. 

"Heaven knows I acted in good faith,'* groaned 
Meredith, pacing the room with uneven steps. "I 
did not so much as dream that I had any interest 
in the matter. I would not intentionally have deceived 
my old master for all the world." 

But the painful fact remained. He had deceived 
Jiim; and the wrong so done could not now be 
undone, except by the surrender of the property to 
its legitimate owner; an extreme measure which 
Stephen Meredith, remorseful as he was, did not for 
a moment contemplate. No! until Dimlands had 
become his, he had not been guilty even of a desire 
to possess it; but now that it was his own, he meant 
to hold it for his wife and children's sake. 

At the same time he was not only willing, but 
anxious, to make some provision for Mrs. Llewellyn's 
diild. 

What Mr. Vaughan's idea of "justice" might be 
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he did not as yet know; but he was resolved thai 
whatever arrangement he might come to with him, 
it should be carried out without the intervention of 
any third person. As a poor man^ Meredith had 
never troubled himself what people might say of him, 
but now that he was rich he had become jealous of his 
reputation, and he was anxious — ^painfully anxious — 
that no one should know that John Desborough had 
left a grandchild living whom he — ^the inheritor of 
his wealth — ^had falsely reported dead. More especi- 
ally did he desire that his wife and lawyer should 
remain in ignorance of that fact. Annie was so 
conscientious. She might look upon herself as an 
usurper at Dimlands, and her happiness would be 
destroyed; and if Michael Blunt knew that Mrs. 
Llewellyn's baby daughter still survived, he would 
not — ^Meredith felt sm-e — consent to conceal or ignore 
her existence, and the whole story of his own neg- 
ligence, if the world did not call it something worse, 
would certainly become known, and his innocent 
children might, in the future, be made to suffer for 
the supposed duplicity of their father. 

That should never happen if he could help it. 
Money was the only compensation which he could 
offer Mr. Vaughan on behalf of his ward; and there 
were two thousand pounds lying in the bank which 
he might withdraw to-morrow without exciting remark 
or consulting any one. 

When a few minutes later Meredith returned to 
the library, he perceived that Mr. Vaughan had not 
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avafled himself of his hospitality, and politely ex- 
pressed his regret. 

"I cannot touch anything in this house "which 
ought to have been hers," answered the clergyman 
hoarsely. 

He was nervous and anxious as to the result of 
the interview, and his anxiety made his manner 
abrupt and stem. 

Meredith was not the least offended 

'*I quite imderstand how you feel,'* he replied 
quietly. "But I am not to blame. I had no more 
to do with the making of Mr. Desborough's Will 
than you had; and knew as Uttle about it." 

"It was an unjust and cruel Will. No mention 
of his daughter — ^his only child — ^in it from beginning 
to end." 

"Then you have seen it?'* 

"Yes; I went to London on purpose.'* 

"Perhaps you have already spoken to my lawyer 
on this matter?" said Meredith with a thrill of fear. 

"No. I thought it best to apply directly to your- 
self," answered Mr. Vaughan simply. 

"Quite right; quite right," returned Stephen greatly 
relieved. It was clear this straightforward clergyman 
knew nothing of John Desborough's too late repent- 
ance; nothing of that second, half-signed Will. It 
was fortunate; most fortunate! 

Then without further delay, Meredith proceeded to 
make known his intentions which were briefly as 
follows, -^K', 
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' He proposed to pay Mr. Vaughan on the followmg 
day, at a time and place to be afterwards appointed^ 
the sum of two thousand pounds in notes and gold; 
on condition that Mr. Yaughan should bind himself 
to make no further appeal to him on behalf of hia 
ward, and would promise that her existence should 
be kept a secret. He, on his part, would give Mr. 
Vaughan a written document to the effect that if 
these two conditions were faithfully observed until 
Miss Llewellyn attained her majority, he — or in case 
of his death— his executors should hand over to her, 
or her representative, the further sum of three thousand 
pounds; but if on the other hand Mr. Vaughan 
declined to observe these conditions, he was sorry 
that he should be unable to do anything at all for 
the child. 

In vain the clergyman urged the smaUness of the 
sum, and the injustice of offering sucTi a pittance as 
two thousand pounds would produce, to the orphan 
who ought by right to have inherited all that Mr. 
Merejiith 9,nd his family were now enjoying. But 
Stephen would not give another penny. It was not 
that he grudged the money; but remorse had given 
way to self-interest, and the amount named was all 
that he thought he could venture to give away without 
exciting surprise or occasioning remark, and he would 
do nothing that might, risk discovery. 

"Two thousand pounds is not a large fortune I 
admit,'* he replied in answer to his visitor's expostu- 
lations, ** but it is all that I can give. And, ^s you 
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have read the Will, Mr. Vaiighan, you must be 
aware that jour ward has no legal filaim upon me 
whatever." 

"She has a moral claim," returned the other 
warmly. '** Which honest men will allow is stronger 
than any more legal one.'* 

**It is; and I recognise it to the best of my ability.*' 
Meredith reckoned, and not in vain, upon the clergy- 
man's conscientiousness and narrow income to insure 
bis ultimate acceptance of his terms. Mr. Vaughan, 
having the interest of the little one truly at heart, 
did not feel justified in refusing the offer made to 
him merely because it was not as liberal as he 
thought it ought to have been. A hundred a year 
was not much it is true. Still it would keep the 
child if anything happened to him; and would also 
procure for her as she grew up, many advantages, 
which being a poor man, with a nephew to educate 
and provide for, he could not himself have afforded 
to give her. 

But to the required proinise of secrecy Mr. Vaughan 
strongly objected. He could not understand what 
motive the new owner of Dimlands could have in 
making such a request, and he said so plainly. The 
child had no reason to be ashamed of her parents; 
nor did her existence bring disgrace upon any one. 
Still, as Mr. Meredith made such a point of it, he 
Would do what he could to meet his wishes. He 
would promise never to volunteer the information, 
that the orphan under his roof was John Desborough's 
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grand-daughter; and would carefully avoid any aUu* 
sion to the fact that Mrs. Llewellyn's child yet lived* 
More than this he would not promise whatever might 
be the result* 

And with this Meredith was obliged to content 
himself; which he was the more ready to do, as the 
clergyman subsequently informed him that he was 
about to remove to an adjoining county where he 
had recently been presented with a living. Bryngwyn, 
the place he named, was far enough away from 
Dimlands; a large parish with a small stipend, as 
Meredith happened to know: and the thought flashed 
through his mind, that as Mr. and Miss Vaughan 
would make their appearance in their new home 
with an orphan nephew and little girl under their 
care, strangers would fall into the natural mistake 
of supposing the children to be brother and sister. 
Mr. Vaughan would be spared embarrassing questions, 
and the danger of discovery would be reduced to a 
minimum. 

On the following day the second interview took 
place at Bute. The two thousand pounds in gold 
and notes — cheques being dangerous — ^was duly handed 
over, and the respective documents exchanged (Mr. 
Vaughan's modified promise of secrecy being framed 
to include his sister also.) And then the two men 
parted; never, as it happened, to meet again. John 
Vaughan turned his face homewards with a somewhat 
heavy heart; disappointed that he had been unable 
to secm-e a better provision for the hapless little one 
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whom he had already learned to love, and tormented 
by the notion that perhaps his failure was in some 
Way his own fault, though he could not tell how. And 
then, had he done well to promise silence? What 
effect would it have upon the child's after life? Was 
it right and honest? And he sighed. 

Stephen Meredith, on the contrary, went on his 
way rejoicing. An unexpected and very serious diffi- 
culty had been successfully overcome. For the present 
all was well; and as for the future, who tnew what 
might happen. The baby girl was frail and delicate. 
She might not live to come of age. 
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CHAPTEB IIL 



TROUBLE AT DIMLANDS. 



For ten years all went well with the Merediths. 
Stephen and his wife proved equal to the require^ 
ments of their new sphere; and little by little 
the sound sense and liberal conduct of the man, 
and the good taste and pleasant manners of the 
wife, won for them a position of equality among 
the surrounding gentry. They became popular also 
among their poorer neighbours; so that when at 
the end of that time they sustained a heavy blow 
by the death of their eldest son, a boy of seventeen 
who was drowned at Eton, the sympathy felt for 
them in their bereavement was general and sincere. 

Fred Meredith was a handsome, clever lad, with a 
kind disposition, and frank, genial ways. It would 
be difficult to say which of his parents felt his loss 
most acutely; but perhaps there was more bitterness 
in the father's grief. Not only had Stephen loved 
his son, but he had been proud of his heir. He had 
been deeply gratified by the unconscious ease and 
grace, with* which the bright, handsome boy played 
the r61e of the young squire, winning the good word 
of every man and woman in the neighbourhood. 

It was a hard trial to lose this beloved and 
promising child; so hard that Meredith's heart re- 
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bellecL He conld not be resigned, or see that any 
good cotild come of a blow so crushing. If he must 
be robbed of one of his darlings, he could better 
have spared Guy, his second son. He was not so 
fitted to be the future squire. He was sturdy and 
honest and warm-hearted; but he did not possess 
any of those attractive qualities, which had given his 
brother so much influence during his short life, 
and which would have made him — ^had he been 
spared — one of the most popular men in the 
county. At least so thought the sorrowing father. 
Guy was a good boy, a dear, good boy; but he 
was not like Fred, and never would be. 

And yet, though not usually quick-witted, it was 
Guy who at this juncture understood his father best, 
and came nearest to understanding the full measure 
of his bitter grief. Mrs. Meredith's maternal love 
was deep and tender, but it was quite impartial. 
She had no favourite amongst her children. She 
understood and appreciated to the full the good 
qualities of each; and loving all equally it was 
impossible for her, keen as was her sorrow for her 
first-bom, to think for a moment that she could 
better have spared one of the others. 

And it was only Guy who detected this feeling 
in his father's heart. And he felt rather than saw 
it; for Stephen was careful to give it no expression 
in word or deed, and would have been greatly 
grieved, had he known that its existence had been 
discovered by the very person, to whom it would 
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naturally cause most pain. The thought that hirf 
father would rather he had died saddened the boy, 
but it did not give rise to angry or bitter feelings. 
The elder brother had always been a sort of hero to 
the younger; and Guy felt that it was only natural 
that his father should think that he could better 
have parted with him. Fred was so quick and 
clever. He always knew what to say and how to 
say it; and seemed to understand by instinct how 
to give people pleasure. Whereas he himself, was 
shy, dull, and awkward, and often made stupid 
blundering mistakes. It was no wonder, no wonder! 
And the lad of fifteen whose heart was wrung by 
his brother's loss, steeled himself to endure this 
additional pang in patient silence. 

In the summer hohdays which followed close 
upon Fred's death^ Guy spent most of his time 
in long solitary rambles. All his ordinary occupa* 
tions and amusements were associated with his 
lost companion; and he turned from them in pain, 
and wandered away along the lonely cliffs. There 
he would fling himself down on the short turf, and 
spend hours watching the white-sailed ships as they 
glided by. His eyes were often misty; but that 
did not matter. There was no one to see him.]! 
Only the bright summer sky over his head, and : 
the sun shining down on the restless waters. 
Only the sea gull's melancholy cry, and the long 
wash of the waves on the shore below to break the 
peaceful silence. 
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During these hours of solitary, unrestrained, sad* 
ness, many strange new thoughts rose up in the 
lad's mind. Death had come into his young life 
for the first time, and its awful mystery hung over 
him like a shadow. *^What had become of his 
brother. "Where was he now? If I could only be 
sure he was happy," thought the poor boy with 
that heart sickening desire to know the fate of the 
beloved which only the bereaved can understand. 

"Ah Christ! that it were possible 

For one short hour to see 

The souls "we loved, that they might tell us 

What and where they be." 

But Guy never spoke of these things. They were 
too deep and sacred for words. He hid them away 
in his heart; and bore his sorrow bravely, striving 
to lighten the gloom at home. 

It was not very long, however, before there was 
another gap in Meredith's family. At the end of 
three years he lost his twin daughters, who died 
within a week of each other, of a fever caught while 
visiting some friends. Mrs. Meredith did not long 
survive this second terrible blow ; and two years later i 
Guy and his father were alone at Dimlands. They j 
only were left of the happy, imited family who ; 
fifteen years before, came with bright hopes and I 
anticipations to take up their abode in the old HaU. I 

Those fifteen years had added to Stephen's pros- 
perity. His estate had increased in value cmd extent, I 
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and he had hecome a person of some consequence, 
haying a seat cm the Bench, and being held in high 
esteem by his brother magistrates as a shrewd, 
practical man. Meredith was not vain or coyetons; 
and though he liked wealth and position as well 
as most men, their chief yalue in his eyes was their 
capability of affording pleasiure and adyantage to 
those he loyed. The loss of his three children 
affected him deeply; but while his wife remained 
he managed to bear up, and to outward seeming 
went on much as usual. But when she died his 
fortitude gaye way; his hold upon life and its 
interests relaxed, and his health and spirits suffered 
visibly. 

With some difficulty Guy persuaded him to spend 
a few months in trayelling on the continent; and 
with thoughtfal care, planned a route that omitted all 
places which his father had yisited on former and 
happier occasions; in the hope, that painful re- 
miniscences would thus be ayoided, and that the 
entire change and noyelty might proye beneficial. 

And at first it appeared likely that the desired end 
Would be achieyed; for Mr. Meredith seemed roused 
and amused by the strange scenes through which 
they passed. But the improyement was only tem- 
porary. His interest in the beauties of nature, in 
works <A art, and in new phases of life, soon died 
away, and as they journeyed on from one country 
to another, the only feeling he manifested was an 
impatient, restless desire to go forward. 
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"Father, would you like to go home?" asked 
Guy one day after attentively regarding him for 
8ome time. 

"Yes; yes/' answered Stephen eagerly, a faint 
flush passing over his changed, thin face. Then 
after a moment's pause he went on, 

**I'm afraid I am selfish, my boy, but I do long 
to get back to Dimlands. It is weak and foolish 
perhaps; but I feel as if I should be nearer to your 
mother^ when I am back again in the home she 
loved BO much. When I can sit in the rooms she 
sat in, and walk among the flowers she planted." 

Guy said nothing. Only touched for an instant 
with a sympathizing hand the tremulous fingers 
that rested on his shoulder; then went out and 
made the necessary arrangements for starting home- 
wards on the morrow. 

They travelled with speed; and when Guy saw 
the melancholy satisfaction which his father dis- 
played, on finding himself again in the old familiar 
neighbourhood, he resolved never again to tempt him 
to leave it. 

Time passed and Meredith grew weaker, sinking 
not so much from any particular disease as from 
a general breaking up and want of desire to live. 
All his love and interest centred now in his sole 
surviving child, and he could hardly bear his son 
to be out of his sight. 

Guy was like his father in the strong affection 
lie bore towards his own immediate relatives; and 
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his heart sank when he thought of the time, which 
he could see was fast approaching, when he should 
be left alone at Dimlands. 

The Hall — as has been already stated — stood on 
a little promontory. On each side of this pro- 
montory there was a bay; that on the western 
side which was nearest to the village, and easily 
accessible, was called Dimlands bay; while that 
on the eastern side was known as High cliff 
bay, being — as its name implied — surrounded by 
tall cliffs, and only to be approached by adven- 
turous boys who liked to scramble round the point 
at low water — except by a private path from the 
Hall gardens. 

The dining-room at Dimlands was on the western 
side of the house, and opened on a terrace com- 
manding a fine view of Dimlands bay and the sea 
teyond. This terrace had always been a favomite 
spot with Meredith. 

In happier days he had been wont to sit there 
on summer evenings with his wife and children. 
And now, whenever the weather was fine he spent 
the greater part of the day there; pacing slowly to 
and fro, or sitting on a sheltered seat looking out 
upon the fair world which he felt he was soon to ' 
quit ; watching the tide ebb and flow, and the shadows 
of the fleeting clouds drift softly over the sea. 

Many things occupied his thoughts during these 
declining days, for his mind was as clear as ever 
though his fiame was giving way, and foremost 
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among these was that compact to which he had forced 
Mr. Yaughan to agree now seventeen years ago. 
His conditions had been hard, but the clergyman 
had observed them loyally up to the time of his 
death a few years since; and his sister too had 
held her peace, for the silence yet remained uu* 
broken. 

During the ten years of almost unclouded happiness 
that had succeeded Meredith's arrival at Dimlands, 
he had almost forgotten the existence of the child 
who had so inconveniently persisted in living, wheu 
everybody believed her dead. But of late, since 
his troubles had come upon him, an idea had slowly 
taken possession of his mind that perhaps his own 
conduct towards John Desborough's grand-daughter 
was in some way answerable for his misfortunes. 
The thought troubled him; the more so that in these 
BtiU hours of looking back he saw how much he 
had been to blame. Feeling that he had done 
wrong, it did not seem unnatural that he should be 
punished for it; though the punishment had been 
bitterly severe. Of course he might have lost his 
wife and children just the same if he had had nothing 
to do with Dimlands ; and perhaps he ought to repel 
the idea as vain and superstitious!. But it would 
not be repelled, try as he might. It re-asserted itself 
again and again; and by and by naturally gave rise 
to the fear that if some reparation were not made 
for the wrong inflicted years ago he might lose ^ 
his last remaining child. Or even if Guy's life were 
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spared he might, nevertheless, be made to suffer for 
his father's sin, for were not the trangresslons of 
the fathers visited upon the children, and wonld it 
not be so in this case? 

These thoughts made Stephen very unhappy, and 
he wearied himself by trying to devise some plan by 
which substantial atonement should be made to Misa 
Llewellyn without injury being done to his own son. 
He did not know what had become of the young 
lady since Mr. Yaughan's death — ^for a young lady 
she must be by this time — ^but he felt sure that she 
was still living, and in a year or two some demand, 
would probably be made on her behalf for the three 
thousand pounds which he had promised as the ^ce 
of silence. Silence had been kept, and the money 
would doubtless be claimed; and it behoved him to 
make provision for its due payment in case of his 
own death. But this was not enough. The payment 
of this sum was only the fulfilment of a contract^ 
the conditions of which had been faithfully observed. 
Something more was needed if he would in any wise 
make amends for the past; and he soon saw that 
money alone — ^no matter how large the sum— could 
not justly be considered a sufficient recompense. 

For days, weeks and months, this matter occupied 
the mind of the dying man causing him much pain 
and anxiety; until at length he thought he saw a 
way, and an honourable way it seemed to him, out 
of the difficulty. He hailed it with infinite relief; 
forgetting to how few it is permitted to atone in 
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any degree for wrong done, and that when we 
attempt to make reparation for onr misdeeds at the 
cost of another and innocent person, we are more 
likely to inflict firesh injuries in a new direction than 
to repair the old« 
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CHAPTEE lY. 

guy's views and his fatheb's wishes* 

It was a fair, still October evening, and Stephen 
leaning on his son's strong arm paced slowly along 
the terrace. A moment since the Hall windows had 
been blazing in the ruddy light of sunset; but now 
the sun was gone and only a tender radiance still 
lingered in the west, drawing the eye towards it with 
a soothing tranquil pleasure, 

" Guy," said his father after a long silence. '* Have 
you ever thought of marrying?" 

The young man looked surprised. '*Yes; some- 
times," he admitted. 

** Ah, but I do not mean in a general way. Give 
me yom' confidence, my son ; Is there any lady you 
wish to marry?" 

Guy smiled and shook his head. ''No, father.'* 

*' Have you never thought of any pretty, lady- 
like girl, * I should like to make her my wife ?"' 
persisted Stephen earnestly. 

*' Never," decisively. Then after a pause and with 
a little hesitation. *' I think I should know my wife, 
that-is-to-be, the moment I saw her." 

*'And you have not seen her?" 

'' No." 
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" That is well/' said the other with an involuntary 
air of relief. Then meeting his son's wondering 
gaze he added hastily, " Ton are young yet, Guy, I 
am glad to find that your affections are not engaged." 

" I am two-and-twenty, and I don't feel particularly 
young," said Guy " I don't think I look young either ; 
for most strangers take me to be three or four years 
older than I am." 

Stephen sighed. *'The troubles of the last few 
years have clouded your youth," he said sadly. 

"It could hardly be otherwise," answered Guy 
gravely. "I should have been a brute if I had not 
felt our losses ; and it seems to me that it is feeling 
and thinking about things that makes one older." 

**True. But when my time comes you must not 
grieve over much. Tou have had your share of 
Borrow. I should not like to think that you would 
be living heie alone, or that the old place would be 
shut up and deserted. Tou must marry, my boy, 
and bring a bright young wife to reign in the home 
where your father and mother were so happy." 

" Marry," repeated Guy with a touch of indignation 
in his tone. " It is impossible even to think of such a 
thing when you — '* 

'* When I am dying, you would say," interrupted his 
fiather. "But I did not mean just yet. By and by 
when I am gone you will feel it lonely here. Then you 
must go away for a time; and when you return, it . 
will be, I trust, to prepare the old Hall to receive a 
new mistress. You will make this your home, Guy T^ 
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''Of course. I could never caU any other place 

Stephen smiled. The words fell gratefully on his ear. 

" But I am not at all sure about its new mistress," . 
added the young man slowly. *' Perhaps I shall never 
give Dimlands a new mistress.** "^' 

" Why not ?" asked his fother sharply. 

" Because I could not marry any lady.** 

''What do you mean?*' 

"I mean I could only love once,** answered Guy, 
the colour rising in his brown cheek. It was always 
an effort to him to speak of his own feelings; 
especially on a subject of this kind. 
- "Oh pooh-pooh!" said Meredith, Kghtly. "AU 
young men think so." 

"Do they?" returned Guy drily. •*! fancy the 
majority think quite the reverse. That one pretty 
'girl is just like another, and that any one of them 
may be had for the asking.'* 

" And what do you think ?*' 

"Guy paused for a moment; then said resolutely, 

"As far as I know myself, there will be but one 
woman in the world for me; and if she cannot, or 
will not be my wife, I shall never marry." 

"Ah. That's a pretty idea," said his father 
kindly; "but a very youthful one. It must soon 
give way before the needs and duties of every-day 
life. 

The young man felt sure that it would not ; but he 
said nothing. What was the us? of arguing I 
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Age is apt to smile at the romantic notions of the 
yonng, and to put them down as due entirely to their 
youth, without sometimes, sufficiently considering the 
idiosyncracy of the individual, or seeking to discover 
whether the romantic idea uttered, is in harmony with 
the character of the person who utters it. If it is, 
however unlikely it may then appear, it is not 
improbable that it may some day be carried out, to the 
astonishment of those who should from the first have 
recognised its possibility. 

Thus Stephen's hopes and wishes with regard to his 
son's future, were in no wise altered or disturbed 
by Guy's views upon love and marriage. The 
older man thought the younger one's ideas sentimental 
and pleasing, but too high-flown ever to be put 
into practice ; and failed entirely to perceive the 
indication of character they afforded. He was much 
relieved to find that Guy was as yet heart-whole; 
and continued to dwell with renewed pleasure upon 
his plan of future vicarious restitution, little dreaming 
that this would put to a hard test, the honour and 
manliness of him whose welfare he was so anxious to 
secure. 

A few days later Mr. Meredith handed to his son 
a sealed letter. 

"Take care of this, Guy, and when I am gone, 
read it carefully; and, if you can, comply with the 
request contained in it." 

**You may be sure I shall, father, whatever — ,*• 

**No; no. Don't promise," interrupted Stephen 
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hastily. "It is a matter in -which you must 
exercise your own judgment. Eemember," laying 
his hand on his son's arm, "I do not in any sense 
command you to do it ; nor do I even urge you. But 
I hope, I earnestly hope that you may view the subject 
in the hght I do, and that it may seem good to you 
to act in the manner I have here suggested." 

There was an intensity in his father's gaze, and 
an eagerness and anxiety in his voice and manner, that 
touched Guy not a little. It was clear that this 
matter, whatever it might be, lay very near his 
foblier's heart. 

"Could you not tell me what you wish uone? 
he suggested. "It would be so much simpler." 

Stephen hesitated for a moment, then shook 
his head. " I cannot," he said nervously. " To do 
so would involve the telling of a long story, and — and 
I am not equal to it." 

"And is that story told in this letter?" inquired 
Guy as he put it carefully into his pocket. 

"Yes; it is all there," he paused, and looked 
wistfully into his son's attentive face. "When you 
read it, Guy, you will learn that it is in your 
power to make amends for a wrong done years ago." 

"Done by you, father?" asked the young man 
slowly, a shadow faUing over his face. 

" Yes," replied Stephen. " But not intentionally," 
he added quickly, answering the pained look 
and mute question in Guy's .grave eyes. " No. Great 
as was the wrong done, it waa done in ignorance. 
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remember that, my boy," and his tone carried instant 
conviction and comfort to his hearer's mind. "But 
I was to blame afterwards,'* continued Meredith sadly, 
"When I had imexpectedly to face the consequences 
of my mistake, I lost courage and did wrong. I 
cannot atone now; it is too late* But y(M can; if 
you will." 

"Can you doubt it?" exclaimed Guy warmly. "It 
shall be my first care to fulfil your wishes." 

"I am sure of it: only this is a business which 
must not be regarded purely as business," replied 
Stephen with a faint smile that puzzled his son. 
"And besides, you must be guided by your own 
judgment," he continued anxiously. "I would not 
have you do this thing simply because I wish it." 

"If it is a question of justice, of repairing an 
injury, and I can do it, it shall be done," said Guy 
briefly. And he was a young man who kept his 
word. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

Cf A. S0IUS KTBAIT. 

Stephen's life ebbed gently and painlessly mw&y, 
and when the last moment came he yielded it up with 
scarcely a sigh. The young squire's heart was 
Tery sore as he bent ovjer his father's lifeless form; 
but when he saw the look of peace on the thin, tired 
face he could not wish him back. 

"It is best as it is," he admitted sadly, "But 
it's hard too." 

Guy did not forget the letter which his father 
had given him. Often in the early days of his 
bereavement did he draw it from his pocket book, and 
slowly turn it over. But he shrank from opening it ; 
and it was not until some weeks had elapsed that one 
rough January night he at last broke the seal. 

It was a long letter, and told in simple graphic 
language the story of John Desborough's quarrel 
with his only child, and all the consequences that 
ensued therefrom. Guy was soon absorbed in the 
narrative, and read on with deepening interest. He 
grew quite excited as he followed his father from place 
to place, in his eager search for the poor young widow ; 
and was moved with pity at the mournful ending 
of that bootless quest. He knew that dark bedchamber 
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W3ll. It had never been occupied or altered^ 
since the stem old squire breathed his last in it; 
and Guy and his brother and sisters in their childhood 
had often wondered why their father would not 
permit it to be used. The young man began to 
understand now. The tragic scene rose up before 
his eyes. He saw the awed domestics grouped 
together ; he saw the sad face and dripping garments 
of the unsuccessful messenger, and heard the bitter 
cry of the dying father. 

"It must have been a night like this," thought 
Guy, laying down the letter for a moment. He 
heard the waves roar in the bay below, the rain 
Beat against the windows, and a wild wind swept 
round the house. 

" On such a night as this in that old room 
upstairs John Desborough's heart was broken !*' 

The young squire felt a curious thrill. It was 
all so real and so near ! And there was something 
more to come. This wrong which his father had 
committed, what could it be ? Surely he had not 
deceived the dying man. Guy longed yet dreaded 
to read on; and his heart beat and his hand 
trembled as he tm-ned over the next leaf. Eagerly 
his eyes devoured the written pages. Ah, it was 
even so !. And a low cry broke from his lips. 

He rose and pushed back his chair. For the 
moment he could read no more. "Poor old man;'" 
he said softly. 

He went to the: window and flinging it open 

L 2 
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looked out into the night. The darkness was intense. 
He could distinguish nothing but the snowy gleam 
of foaming waters down in the bay. The storm 
rushed at him with a shriek, stinging his face with 
hail and spray, and filling his ears with its mad uproar* 

He closed the window; and resuming his seat 
by the fixe-side read the letter through to the end. 
There was a frown on his face when he laid it 
down: a frown of perplexity and trouble. The 
news contained in that circumstantial epistle was 
very grievous to poor Ouy. It was distressing to 
his loyal nature to be obliged to condemn the tender 
parent whom he had ever held in the highest 
respect. But he could not help it. His own keen 
sense of honour was offended by the terms forced 
upon Mr. Vaughan when he came to plead the 
cause of the orphan long years ago. He was 
ashamed of the part played by his father on that 
occasion; it was mean, cowardly, unjust. Guy did 
full justice to his father's motives. He knew well 
enough that it was the love Stephen bore to his wife 
and children that prompted him to act as he did. It 
was for their sakes he valued wealth and feared 
discovery. 

" Who am I that I should judge my kind father," 
thought the young fellow remorsefully. "It was a 
dreadful temptation. How do I know that I should 
have withstood it better." 

He looked round the handsome apartment, at its 
velvet hangings and well-filled book shelves, with a 
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curious, scrutinizing glance. It was the library. The 
room in which that memorable inter^dew had taken 
place nearly eighteen years ago. In the very spot 
where the father successfully imposed his hard condi- 
tions, the son's cheeks glowed with shame at the 
thought of them. "What can I do to make amends; 
what can 1 do ?*' lie questioned anxiously. And 
though he brooded over the matter imtii far into 
the night, he could find no answer. 

Days and weeks passed, and still Guy could come 
to no conclusion. He was always slow in making up 
his mind, and this was a grave matter. The solution 
suggested by his father was simple and easy. That 
he should seek out Miss Llewellyn and mg-rry her; 
-and so bring her as his wife to the home that should 
have been hers long since. But this plan which had 
pleased Stephen so much, found no favour in his 
son*s eyes. On the contrary, it was distasteful and 
altogether displeasing to the young man. He regarded 
it as a dishonest way out of the difficulty, and would 
have none of it. He knew that his father had fondly 
hoped that he might view the subject in the light 
he did; though he had been careful to lay no com- 
mand on him, neither to exact any promise. But 
even if he had made a promise, Guy felt that 
he must have broken it. He could not do this 
thing. He could not approach John Desborough's 
grand-daughter with an offer of marriage; saying in 
effect, "You have suffered loss through my family, 
I wiU be generous and make amends; I will marry 
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you.'* Guy did not belong to that class of men ^ho 
are disposed to think that an offer of marriage is a 
sufficient and suitable atonement for almost any 
injury that a woman can receive: and it was charac- 
teristic of the man that he thought as much of the 
lady's feelings in this business as he did of his own. 
How would she be likely to view the subject. Hear 
mother had spirit enough to elope with the man she 
loved; and if her daughter at all resembled her, she 
would probably resent a loveless offer of marriage, 
as, under the circumstances, little better than an 
insult. (For the idea of not acquainting her with 
all the circumstances, but of making her acquaintance, 
and trying to win her love, as it were under false 
pretences, never as much as entered into the young 
squire's honest, stupid head). He could conceive no 
course of action that was not perfectly straightfor- 
ward. And if, on the other hand, she showed herself 
willing to overlook whatever might be wanting, and 
Teady to accept his hand for the sake of what that 
hand contained, then, **Why then, she is no wife 
for me," said Guy emi)hatically. "But I don't believe 
she would do it, and I won't ask her to. I should 
be a mean hound indeed if I were capable of wronging 
an innocent gM, who has been injured enough by 
us akeady, by trying to draw her into a mercenary 
marriage. No. Her claim shall be acknowledged, 
but she shall be free to give hand and heart to whom 
she will, and so will I. I'd rather give up Dimlands 
than secure it by such means." 
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Tor it had come to this. Guy doubted whether 
lie ought to retain the estate bequeathed to him by 
his father. Slowly but surely the idea was forcing 
itself upon him, that Miss Llewellyn had a better 
'^right io his inheritance than he had himself. Dim- 
lands had been the property of her grandfather; bsqA 
it had been Mr. Desborough's latest wish to leave it 
to his daughter and to her child after her. This 
wish had been frustrated- by an accident. The shoci 
of the news — ^false in one important particular- 
brought by his, Guy's, father had snapped the frail 
thread of life ere justice had been done, and Dim- 
lands passed into the hands of the man who had 
unwittingly committed the wrong. Was it right that 
i;he son of this man should continue to hold it, while 
she for whom it had been intended yet lived; hved 
in the obscurity, and perhaps poverty, to which she 
had been unjustly condemned by Stephen Meredith? 
Was it right; was it right? 

Day and night this question haunted the young 
squire. Sleeping and waking it pursued him. It 
distm-bed his rest, clouded his brow, and made him 
silent and abstracted. Friends and servants noticed 
the gloom which had fallen upon him, and opined 
1;hat it must have some cause beyond natural grief 
for the loss of his father. 

Guy, with his long limbs, big feet, and large, freckled 
hands, had been an ungainly youth. But he had 
always carried himself well ; and now his grief and 
trouble, and the slow strengthening of a high resolve, 
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gave a certain dignity to his look and manner that 
Btruck most observers. And many who had hitherto 
considered him a plain and rather stupid young man, 
imfit for his position, now changed their minds, and 
remarked that Guy Meredith had altered somehow, 
and now at least looked "the Squire." 

But the poor fellow was very unhappy. No one 
inew or guessed what he suffered in the few months 
following his father's death. His heart was torn by 
conflicting feelings; his mind almost distracted by 
the perpetual xecurrence ol a question that he could 
not answer. If he could but be sure what he ought 
to do, he would do it; but it was so hard to see 
what was the right thing. Father, mother, brother, 
and sisters had been taken from him, must he also 
lose home and lands ? He was in a sore strait. He 
had n6 wish to be a fool, to throw away good things 
which he was justified in keeping, or to make a talk 
of himself without cause. He hked money and all 
the advantages it can procure as weU as other folks ; 
and had an honourable and ardent desire to see how 
much good he could do with the wealth entrusted 
to him. 

And he loved Dimlands; loved it dearly. It 
was truly home to him, for he had no distinct 
remembrance of any other, being only five years 
of age when his parents removed thither. There 
he had spent a happy childhood ; played on the sands 
with his young sisters, ridden through pretty country 
lanes at his father's side, and roamed for many a 
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mile along the lonely cliffs with the brother whom he 
idolized. There was not a room in the house, hardly 
a spot in the neighbourhood, or a rock on the shore, 
that was not linked with some tender recollection of 
the loved and lost. How could he tear himself away ! 
And then his mother too, had been so fond of 
the place ; so loth always to leave, so glad to retujrn to 
it. Her presence seemed to linger yet in the home she 
had made happy. Guy often fancied that he could 
hear her light steps, and the soft rustle of her 
garments, as he sat gloomy and alone in the long 
winter evenings. He had but to shut his eyes and he 
could se5 her, busy with her work, in her favourite 
morning room; or sitting surrounded by flowers 
in the little tower which his father had built for her, 
overlooking Highcliff bay. And then again he saw 
her stretched on her dying bed, the sweet, faded face 
smiling on her son and husband to the very end. 
Thank Heaven she knew nothing of this miserable 
business ! She, at least, was innocent of any taint of 
meaness or dishonour. The only gleam of comfort 
Guy had in his trouble, was the assurance that his 
mother was stainless in the matter; her ignorance 
of the whole affair being solemnly attested by his 
father. It had been sufficiently painful to the young 
squire to discover that one parent had been guilty of 
conduct which he was obliged to condemn; had both 
been implicated he might have been tempted, for 
the moment, to question the very existence of truth 
and honesty. 
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Mrs. Meredith had been thoroughly conscientioufl 
and scrupiilously just in all her actions. She 
had set a high standard of life before her childrei\y 
and had tried hard to live up to it herself. It was 
from her Guy inherited his quick sense of honour and 
strong love of right: and now in his perplexity he 
often wondered what his mother's advice would have 
been had she been living yet. How would she have 
acted herself in such a strait? He was inclined to 
think that she would have resigned Dimlands: and 
the longer he reflected, the more certain he gradually 
became, that to resign Dimlands was what he ought 
to do. 

Yes. Since Honesty and Justice demanded the 
sacrifice the dear old place should be given up. 

The struggle was over at last; the battle fought, 
the victory won, but the victor would suffer yet for 
many a day to come. Few victories are won without 
wounds. 
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CHAPTEE Vr. 

WHAT NEXT? 

It was a relief to Guy to have made up his mind; 
to have done with the miseries of indecision, and 
to be able to concentrate his energies on the 
achievement of the object he had in view. But 
though he was resolved to quit Dimlands, the 
thought of leaving was very painful, and whenever 
it flashed across him, as it often did at odd and 
unexpected moments, it brought a sternness to his 
lip and a sadness into his hazel eyes, that puzzled 
those around him. Some thought the young squire 
was growing bad-tempered, he had of late acquired 
such a habit of knitting his brows and giving fierce 
pulls to his moustache. On several occasions he 
had passed persons with whom he was well ac- 
quainted without the sKghtest recognition; and more 
than once he had been observed standing motionless 
on some little aclivity, surveying the familiar scene 
before him with a long, wistful, lingering gaze, for 
all the world as though he were taking a last fare- 
well. 

It was clear that something ailed the young man, 
but no one dm-st ask him what it was. He had 
always been reserved, and there was an indescrib- 
able something in his manner now that imperatively 
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forbade the taking of such a liberty. No one guessed 
that the scowling brow hid an aching heart, for 
Guy kept his troubles strictly to himself. Sympathy 
would have been sweet, but this was a family affair, 
and it behoved him to keep it secret as far as he 
could. To one person only was he bound to be com- 
municative, and he would appeal to Miss Llewellyn's 
good feeling to spare his father's memory. 

The great question being now decided, the next 
.that natm-ally arose was one of a very practical kind. 
How was he to live when he had resigned his 
present income? He must needs work for his own 
support. But what could he do? 

*'I am strong and big," he thought glancing in a 
mirror at the reflection of his own tall, muscular, 
square-shouldered figm-e. "I might do for a game- 
keeper perhaps,'* with a grim smile. "Or I might 
take a farm if I had any money to stock it. It is 
too late now for me to study for any profession, 
besides, I haven't brains enough. Business? No! 
I should hate to be shut up in a warehouse or office 
all day. I have it! I will go abroad somewhere; I 
will go to seek my fortune, as the saying is." 

His eyes brightened at the notion. It would 
be a relief to leave England for a few years, and he 
might very possibly get on better abroad. "How 
stupid of me not to have thought of this before. I 
will write to Eich and ask him if he knows of any 
opening for a promising young man !" 

Mr. Eich was a capitalist, and lived in London. 
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He was a successful speculator, willing to put money 
in any venture tliat commended itself to his judge- 
ment. He bad been on friendly terms witb Stepben 
Mereditb, and on one occasion, bad visited Dimlands 
for a few days. 

"I am anxious to find a situation abroad for a 
young man wbom I bave known all my life," wroto 
Guy, bis pen gliding over the paper with unusual 
glibness. "He is rather stupid, I am sorry to say; 
but if once you can knock an idea into bis bead, 
be does not soon forget it. He knows some Latin, 
a little French; and is strong, sober, and honest. 
He would prefer, if possible, some occupation in the 
open air; and is best fitted for a post requiring 
physical strength or endm-ance. He is desirous — 
for good and sufficient reasons — to leave England 
in two or three years, and would thankfully accept 
a situation in America, India, China, or Australia; 
and take bis chance as to climate. If you can, 
and will, kindly help me in this matter, I shall bo 
exceedingly obhged." 

A few items of local news followed, and then Guy 
concluded bis letter. "If that is not blowing my 
own trumpet, I wonder what is?" he thought witb 
a smile as be folded it up. "Mr. Eich will be 
surprised when he learns who the young man is. 
But be is a gentleman, and when I tell him that 
Dimlands has passed into the hands of one who has 
a greater right to it, be wiU be satisfied and ask no 
painful questions." 
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Guy despatched his letter, and on the first of 
June, a fortnight later, received a reply. 

"If the young man in whom you are interested," 
wrote Mr. Eich " has, or can acquire within the next 
two months or so, a sufficient knowledge of Chemistry 
to make correct analysis of phosphates, I think I 
can offer him a situation of a modest kind. It is 
proposed by some men of business of my acquain- 
tance to send out a chemist to search for phosphates 
in some small islands in the West Indies, and they 
applied to me to provide a fit and suitable person. 
They do not require an experienced chemist — ^indeed 
a first-rate man would be too good for the post — 
and as your friend possesses the necessary qualifi- 
cation, of health and strength — ^which is very essential 
as he will have to rough it — ^I can promise him the 
situation, provided he can acquire the requisite know- 
ledge of Chemistry, which he can easily pick up 
in the laboratory of some weU-know analyst — ^Dr. 
Wagner for instance — ^who would no doubt receive 
him for a couple of months on payment of a small 
premium. Your friend will bo accompanied to the 
West Indies by a gentleman interested in the under- 
taking. They will hire a small vessel and make 
excursions to certain small islands where they wiU 
look for phosphates, and take samples to be analysed 
on their return to head-quarters.*' 

Guy's spirits rose as he read the letter. A life of 
adventure on sunny seas and unknown islands seemed' 
to lie before him. **I will go to London to-day,'*. 
" decided after a few minutes consideration. 
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He went accordingly; and the next morning pre- 
sented himself at Mr. Eich's office. 

The capitalist was much surprised to learn that 
the young squire wanted the situation for himself; 
but he was not an inquisitive man and he accepted 
Guy's brief explanation with courtesy; and after a 
sincere expression of sympathy proceeded to discuss 
the business in hand. He was himself interested in 
the venture to a small extent; but he was bound to 
say that he did not think very favourably of its 
chances of success, and could not guarantee the 
chemist's salary for more than one year. K Mr. 
Meredith would wait a little he would imdertake to 
find him something more worth his accej)tance. 

Guy thanked him warmly but declined. A life of 
rough adventm-e was what he was best suited for, 
he thought, and the idea had taken his fancy. The 
result of this interview was that the young man 
applied to Dr. Wagner, and was received into his 
laboratory, as has been abeady stated. 

At the end of two months he had, by dint of 
hard work, acquired the necessary technical know- 
ledge and a good deal besides; and finding that he 
would not be required to sail until the beginning of 
October, and not wishing to return to Dimlands, ho 
gladly accepted an invitation to spend a month in 
Scotland with a party of gentlemen who had hu^d 
a country house in the Highlands, and all the 
shooting round abput it. 



END OF BOOK 11. 
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BOOK III. 

THEIR LIVES. 



CHAPTER L 



MORS WOUNDS THAN ONE. 



*^ Confound you ! What do you mean by shooting 
a fellow like this ?" exclaimed Guy, his flashing 
eyes looking straight at Eoy who stood thunder-struck 
with his gun in his hand. 

" Oh it wasn't Eoy, it was I," exclaimed Gwenny 
eager to take the blame on herself. 

At the sound of her voice the young man's 
glance rested on her for the first time. He saw 
a slender, frightened girl bending anxiously towards 
him looking into his face with beautiful, dismayed 
brown eyes. 

*'I am 80 sorry. Are you very much hurt?" 
she said in piteous tones. 

"Not at all. That is — ^I don't know," stammered 
Guy, his anger vanishing at sight of the delinquent. 

"Where are you wounded?" asked Sybils cool 
and sensible. 
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*'Here," said Guy laying his hand on his right 
arm just above the elbow. 

**If you will take off your coat we might tie 
a handkerchief round your arm until the doctor 
comes," suggested Aline kindly. 

The young man hesitated. A bloody shirt sleeve 
was no sight for ladies he thought. 

"Let me help you," said Eoy coming forward, 
mistaking the cause of Meredith's hesitation. 

"Yes; be quick," cried Sybil imperatively. The 
girls were too much concerned at what had happened 
to be squeamish. 

Guy had no choice but to obey; and while 
Aline bound up his wound — Gwenny looking on in 
remorseful silence — Sybil, who had a constitutional 
aversion to the sight of blood, tm^ned away and 
bade her brother hasten home and diive the 
pony carriage down to the town to fetch the doctor. 

" I want another handkerchief," said Aline. " Give 
me yours, Eoy." 

Quick as thought Gwenny untied a white silk 
Bcarf which she wore round her neck, and before any 
one could object, she had passed it twice or thrice 
round Guy's arm and secm-ed it firmly by knotting 
together the fringe at each end. 

The girl's impulsive action, and the light touch 
of her nimble fingers gave Guy a thrill of pleasure ; 
and when she looked uj) and asked anxiously if 
he were in much pain, he gazed so earnestly into the 
wistful eyes that met his own, while he blurted out 

u 
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Boane inoolierent reply, "Biat Gwenny's dieeis, 
hitherto so pale, suddenly iook fire and she moved 
away from his side. 

Eoy having assisted Guy to put on h& coat agaia 
in the best fashion he eould turned to go home ; 
when Meredith recovering the use of his wits, which 
he seemed to have lost for ar few mmutesy s^ode aftoar 
^im and begged him to desist. 

**But you must see a doctor/* objected the lad 
emphatically. 

** I will ; though it is but a mere scratch. How 
far is Throcknagowan from here ? " 

** Two miles/' 

'* Oh that's nothing. I can call upon, a doctor on 
my way back to Mount Enrol." 

" If you wiU wait a few minutes my brother shall 
drive you down and take you direct to Dr. Murray's 
house," said Sybil. 

" Thank you ; but I would ratiier walk, returned 
Meredith. " I am quite ashamed to have given 
you aU so much trouble," he added, " And I beg to 
apologize for my rough words." 

" Oh don't mention that," said Alina ingenuously* 
" I wonder you were not more angry." 

"It was an accident," said Ghiy wiHi a smile ai 
the culprit. " I should, not have, gone to sleep as 
I did." 

"How was that?" asked Sybil inquisitively, 

"I lost my friends and my way some houza 
since, and sat down under tiiat hedge, tai^st and looit 
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idboat me. It was ho% and I was tired I suppose^* 
1 have been out shooting sinca early this morning— 
and I fell fast asleep and only awoke a few minixtefi 
6go. X was stretehing myself and starmg round 
me, wondering where I was, when I heard the report 
of a gun and felt a queer sensation in my arm* But 
I am detaining you. Perhaps you have some distance 
to walk?" 

*'No; home is at the top of the avenue, quite 
dose. Will you not come in, and let my brother drive 
you down to the town?" 

But Guy again declined, and wished them *' Good 
evening," taking off his hat rather awkwardly with 
Ms left hand. 

**Good evening, Mr. ," said Sybil, pointedly. 

The young man took the hint. 

*'My name is Meredith." He drew a card case 
from his pocket and presented a card to Sybil, and 
then silently and with a clumsy little bow offered 
another to Gwenny.. 

'*! am going to walk down with Mr. Meredith," 
announced Eoy decidedly. "Here, Eobert," to 
his brother a sturdy boy of twelve, who had Just made 
his appearance, "Carry my gun home. I'm going 
to take this," picking up Guy^s breech-loader. 

Meredith expostulated and tried to take it from 
him, but Eoy was determined, and slipped the 
gun under his amu 

^ After what has happened it is the least 1 can 
do," he said. And they walked away together down 
the avenue. m 2 
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"Quite an exciting adventure, I declare," said 
Sybil, snuling, as the girls turned their faces 
homewards. 

"An adventure?" replied Gwenny with a touch 
of indignation. " Why, I might have killed him ! '* 

The next morning at breakfast^ Mr. Eoss signified 
his intention of going to Mount Errol, to enquire 
after Mr. Meredith, and to express his regret for 
what had occurred. 

"Not that any one is to blame," he added. "It 
was purely an accident; but still it might have 
been very serious." 

Gwenny shivered. 
' "Yes; it might," assented Mrs. Eoss, gravely* 
(Then after a pause.) *'What kind of looking young 
man is he, Sybil?" 

"A big, ugly fellow, with red hair and a fierce 
moustache." 

" Eed hair ! " exclaimed Gwenny. " I don't think 
it is red. I thought it was a sort of brown." 

"Ah, you were too frightened to notice," returned 
Sybil laughing. "Having just shot the man, you 
were scarcely in a condition of mind to form an 
accurate opinion as to the colour of his hair. I 
was cool and had my wits about me; and I assure 
you it was red." 

" Very well. Then it shall be red," said Gwenny witk 
a smile. " Still I do not call him ugly. Do you. Aline ?" 

"No," said Alme, reflectively. "I do not con- 
sider him ugly. He has a good straight nose." 
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**UgIy is a strong word," remarked Mr. Boss, 
as he rose to leave the room. 

"So it is," replied Sybil, as the door closed. 
**I withdraw it, and substitute the word plain. 
And plain Mr. Meredith certainly is, with his high 
cheek bones and freckled complexion." 

"He is not plain," thought Gwenny obstinately. 
But she said nothing. 

**You are very hard on the poor fellow, Sybil," 
observed Eoy looking up from his porridge. If he 
is not handsome, he is a fine, tall feUow. I only 
wish I stood six feet one and a half." 

"Is that Mr. Meredith's height?" asked Mrs. Eoss. 

"Yes; he told me so last night. And he is brave 
too. He never winced when Dr. Murray probed the 
Wound to see if there were any shots left in it 
though it must have been awfully painful." 

" Oh, he is manly enough, I dare say," returned 
Sybil carelessly. "And he looked very well too 
when he stood up there calling you to account, 
with his head up and his eyes flashing. But," with 
a sarcastic curl of the lips, "the lion changed into 
a lamb when he discovered the real culprit." 

"Well, girls, I am very thankful that it is no 
worse, said Mrs. Eoss." "I was very uneasy last 
tiight until Eoy came back and brought word that 
the wound was not serious. 1 should like to hear 
how the .voung man is getting on. I hope Mr. Eoss 
won't forget to call at Mount Errol to-day." 
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CHAPTER II. 

▲ €HANGS MEEZINGL 

Sybil Boss was a pcetty girl. She had auburn hair, 
and the bright^ clear complexion that bo often ao- 
companies hair vt that colour. Her features wdre 
delicate; and there was a great deal of characier 
about the small, thin-lipped mouth. She was short 
and slight in stature, but she had a strong will» 
and that will was generally law at Braebum. She 
TiB:as the eldest of the family, and her brothers and 
gisters looked up to, and trusted in her implicitly. 
They might sometimes grumble at her commands, 
but they seldom failed to obey them. 

Like other pretty girls, Sybil had many admirers; 
and on the Saturday following the day on which 
the accident occurred, one of the number, a young 
medical student, named James Macalister, made his 
api>earance at Braebum in the hope of being invited 
to remain over Sunday^ as on previous occasions^ 
Mrs. Boss knew what he wanted, and good natmredly 
gave the desired invitation. Sybil would not accept 
)um she was aware; but if the lad chose to comfi, 
why he must take care of himself] 

Simday was a warm and lovely day; and afteor 
dinner the young people strolled out into the fields 
and through the outskirts of the adjacent deer forest 
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ib&i extended for irame mii&B, and tM}vered the hill 
l>etween BraelMira and Mount ErroL 

Sybil and her admirer walked on together, and 
jAline, Gwenny, and B07 followed. 

"Moimi Errol ii^ on &e other side of the brae, 
Gwenny," obaerved Aline. 

"Yes; so I understand." 

'*I wonder how the Englishman is/* said Eoy. 

" Better I hope," returned Gwenny, her face 
clouding. "I shall ndt be easy until he is quite 
well again." 

"Oh, he'll soon l>e well," said Aline cheerfully. 
"He made very light of his wound the day papa 
called to see him." 

" But I have spoiled his shooting, I fear. I'H 
never touch a gun again as long as I live! It was 
the first time, and it shall be the last." 

"It shall be the last time I offer my gun to a 
lady," said Boy, with an emphasis that made both 
girls laugh. 

"Oh, Ecrsr, I did not think you would reproach me !" 

*'I do not reproach you, I reproach myself," said 
the lad quickly. " I ought to have known that you 
would not hit the mark, or the tree either; and thai 
it was dangerous to fire at random in the gloaming." 
. *'Ah, now you are adding insult to injury." 

He looked distressed. "I did not mean " h« 

began. 

Gwenny's eyes met his. ***! know," she said 
Idndly. And Boy was at ease again. 
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Presently the path sloped downwards, and they 
emerged into an open space; a little hollow, folded 
in amongst the hills. The trees had been cut away, 
but the stumps remained ; and the ground was broken 
and picturesque. The gable end of a lonely cottage 
was visible between the pines, and the 

"Fair blue reek^ 

rose up through the still air. 

Sybil and Macalister had foimd a soft mossy 
bank, and were seated side by side. The othera 
joined them. 

Eover stretched himself panting at Eoy's fcebj 
and Jewel scrambled into his mistress* lap. 

''Go on with your story, James," said Sybil. 

*'What is it about?" inquired Aline. 

*'It relates to two fellow students of mine 
at Edinburgh, and might have had a fatal ending." 

*'What might?" asked Gwenny. 

"The circumstances; the story I mean. Two 
fellows who were great friends fell in love with the 
same lady. Each suspected the other of being ia 
Jove with somebody, but neither knew who that 
somebody was. At last the fellow who knew the lady 
first, began to suspect that his friend knew her also, 
and had some unworthy motive in keeping it from 
him. So ho determined one night to watch outside 
the lady's house to see if the other fellow went in. 
In a little while the other one came along the streeii 
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and the other fellow stepped back out of sight, lest 
the other fellow " 

"There seemed to' bo a good many fellows,*' ob- 
served Eoy. 

"Wouldn't it be as well to call one A and 
the other B?" suggested Gwenny demurely. 

But Macalister ignored the suggestion, and con- 
tinued his story; floundering on through a sea of 
"fellows,*' to the great amusement of at least three of 
the party. The tale was true and tragic, and would 
have been interesting if well told; but in the hands 
of the narrator it became simply ridiculous, and 
sadly tried the self-control of the little audience, f 

Aline bent her head over Jewel, which she had 
enticed from her sister's lap; Gwenny stared hard 
at the blue sky, and Eoy pulled blades of grass and 
kept his eyes on the ground. Aline's mouth twitched; 
Eoy was smothering an irrepressible chuckle. The 
eyes of the three met suddenly, and a peal of laughter, 
the more uncontrollable for having been so long re- 
strained was the immediate consequence. Even 
Sybil's grave face relaxed, and she was fain to join 
in the chorus, though she checked herself the next 
minute. 

"Oh, Jewel is such a funny little creature," said 
Gwenny with a sigh, as she wiped her eyes. 

But Macalister was not to be so easily decaived. 
He frowned at the laughing faces. 

"I shall not finish the story," he said abruptly. 

"But if you like, Sybil," in a softer tone, "I will 
Jell jou the end of it." 
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*'Won1 you iell iis all, Jamea?" said Aline. 

"It was very rude to laugh, I know,** ol>BerveA 
G'wenny penitently^ **But it wm bo droll, we jreally 
couldn't help it." 

^'I fail to Bee the drollery of it myseLif, I jnust 
confess,'* was the stiff reply. 

*'It must be tea-time," Temarlied Sybil, rising. 
"Canw away all of you." 

The burst of merry iaughter had reached tiie ears 
of a gentleman who was earning leisurely down the 
brae as if from Mount ErroL He looked about him, 
and caught a glimpse of the little group in tha 
hoUaw. He guiekened his pace and made for the 
spot, but yrhen, he reached the plaice it was silent 
and deserted. 

A bow of pale blue ribbon lay on the path. Gvy 
picked it up. '^ Perhaps it is hers," he thougt^ 
turning it over with a tender touch. ''I must be on 
Mr. Boss's ground now, I think." 

He stood in the shadow of a tall pine, gazing at 
the bit of nbbon in his hand, and longing for the 
sight of a sweet, frightened face, whidi had graven 
itself upon his memory. 

A rustling sound caught his ear; and looking round 
he saw a young lady, in a soft cream-coloxured dress, 
trimmed with pale blue bows, coming quickly towards 
the spot where he stood. It was Gwenny, come 
back to seek the bow which had dropped from har 
sleere. 

fflie did not »e him tar she was looking on 
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file gFOxmd. ** It must l>e here somewheire,*^ Bhe said 
ilood. 

'Gny'B ^nlse Slackened aas his eyes rested an the 
face he had been langmg to see. Bot instead ai 
seinming the biot of ribbon to its rightful owner, he 
put it quietly into the bi^ast pocket of his cofl;t. 
33iai done he advanced towards her. 

*' Good evening, Miss Vanghan.'* 

** Oh ! " cried Owenny with a start. " Mr. Meredith ! ** 

" I'm afraid I frightened you," said Guy, drawing 
his wounded arm rather stiffly from the sling and 
ofiEering his hand. 

The girl laid her soft palm in his. 

**It is very good of you to shake hands with 
me," she said humbly. 

"Good!" echoed Guy, holding the little hand 
lis though loth to let it go. 

"Yes; after the injury I did you only a few 
days since." 

■*' Oh, it was nothing ; not worth talking abofut."** 

'^'But I have q)oiled your sport. You won't be 
able to hold a gun again for ever so long.*" 

"Yes; I shall," said he with a smile. 

*'And you really forgive me, Mr. Meredith?** 

"I do. If there is anything to forgive." 

„ Thank you. You don't know how grieved I 
have been about it," said Gwenny earnestly. " I have 
Iteen longing to tell you how sorry I was.** 

"I am not sorry; for if it had not been fof 
&at accident, we might never have met," returned 
Guy gravely. 
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The admiration expressed in look and tone was 
unmistakable; but it was of that reverential kind 
which is felt to be a true compliment, and which 
cannot offend the most modest. 

A soft blush passed over the girl's delicately 
tinted oval face; but she said nothing, and turned 
mechanically to retrace her steps towards Braebum^ 

Gay walked beside her almost in silence. He 
was so pleased with the position in which bo found 
himself that he did not care to say much. 

Neither was Gwenny very talkative. She was glad 
to have had the opportunity of expressing to Meredith 
her sorrow for what had happened. Her mis- 
adventure had lain heavy on her mind day and night ; 
and it was a relief to behold the man whom she 
might have killed, and whom in her dreams she had 
more than once seen lying dead at her feet, walking 
beside her erect and vigorous and full of life. She 
had heard almost every day, it is true, how the 
stranger was going on; but the testimony of her 
own eyes gave a sense of assurance and comfort 
greater than any verbal message could convey. A 
load seemed lifted from her shoulders. 

" And is your arm really better, Mr. Meredith ?" 
she asked presently. 

"Yes; thank you. It will be quite well in a 
few days, I have no doubt." 

"I am so glad," she said softly. "What a 
mercy it is that I did jou no greater harm ! I might 
have injured you for life, or I might ,'' she 
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shuddered and broke off. The thought that sho 
might have killed him struck her with a new, sharp 
pain. *' I can never forgive myself," she faltered. 

''Why not?'' said Guy cheerfully. "It wa$ 
purely an accident." 

''Ah, that is all very well," returned Gwenny, 
recovering herself and looking up with a saucy 
pmile. " Suppose the case were reversed ; suppose 
you had shot me." 

"That would have been very different^ It would 
have been — horrible." 

"Then if you think so, yon can understand how 
I feel/ 'she answered gravely. 

Guy was silent. He thought but little of his 
wound himself, and was half ashamed of the fuss that 
had been made about it ; but the solicitude expressed 
in the wistful eyes and soft tones of his companion, 
was very sweet. She had already become to 
Jaim the one woman in all the world, and although, 
as yet, he did not know it, he was conscious of 
0, desire that they two might go on walking side by 
side for some long, indefinite time. Why should that 
pleasant, green, shady path ever come to an end I 
Why should it not lead them over the hills and far 
away to some lovely spot. 'Pshaw, what nonsense 
was this ! And he smiled at his own folly. 

Sybil Eoss had described Guy Meredith as " big,'* 
'''ugly" and "red-haired:" but this description did 
not do the young man justice, and was therefore not 
altogether true. "Big/' Guy certainly was, with 
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•foare stionlders and a spore, iimsenlar fignre ; sod 
ftlthough many persons would doubtless have called 
liis hair red, the term red-brown would perhaps nuiro: 
tomrafeely have described it.^ There was nothing 
especially ''fierce" about his moustache — ^whiek 
was rather a handsome appendage of its kind — 
thongh it shaded a mouth that had grown stem of 
late. His nose was straight, as Aline had observed; 
his brow broad, and his hazel eyes clear and steady j: 
trnd though his cheek htmrn w&^ Jn^ and his 
complexion freckled, there was a ' look of manly 
Strength and resolution on his face that in the eyes 
of any one who loved him, would more than atone 
jBor aay lack of mere physical beauty. Slow of 
comprehension, and often awkward, Guy might be, but 
no one would take him to be other than a gentleman:^ 

Gwenny, graceful and silent, walked beside him^ 
She felt relieved and happy ^ and now and then cast 
shy glances at her companion. Her bright young 
head had grown darker witii the lapse of years, but 
there was still a gleam of ^Id amid her soft,, 
luxuriant hair. Her brown eyes, beautiful in child- 
hood, were even more beautiful now; more sweet, 
tender, expressive; little flashes of mirth Mid 
mischief coming and goaig, and: soft lights «i€l 
shadows flickering in their clear depths. 

Guy's gaze rested often on ike pretty^ face aaid 
slender figure at his side. He thought he had never 
seei such a winsome, lovely eresAanre. She please* 
ffisd satisfied him as no girl had evet done before'. 
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Her very attire was delightful to Hm^ from tha 
coarse straw hat on her head down to the dainty 
shoes on her feet. He did not say this to himself 
in so many words, but he felt it; felt that merely 
to look at her was an exquisite pleasure such as he 
had never tasted before. 

Barely twenty minutes had elapsed since they met 
in the hollow; but time is not always measured by 
minutes, and although little had been said, each 
felt that the other had, in soma mysterioits way, 
become quite an old friend. 

Voices were now audible in front, and on turning 
acomer they saw Aline and Boy talking to Mrs« Boss 
and May, whom they had just met. 

"They are wondering what has become of me,*' 
aaid Gwenny quickening her pace. 

"Is that lady Mrs, Boss?*' asked Guy in a low 
tone. 

"Yes." 

"I should like to know her. Will yon introduce 
mfi?" 

The introduction was made; and instead of re« 
turning to Mount Errol by the way he had come, 
Guy went on to Braebum. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

WHITE HEATHER. 

Meredith was now acqnainted with every member 
of the Boss family, from Mr. Eoss down to little 
May; and in the course of the succeeding week he 
made his appearance at the cottage more than once. 
On the second occasion he was accompanied by one 
of his friends from Mount Errol, Bertie Lyle, a 
dashing young lieutenant in the Navy, who at once 
made a favourable impression at Braeburn. 

*'Mama," said Sybil a day or two later, ''don*t 
yon think we ought to give a dance while Gwenny 
is with us?'* 

"Well, perhaps we ought,'* assented Mrs. Eoss, 
slirinking a little from the trouble involved. But 
who would you ask?** 

"Oh, there are the Murray's, the Johnston's, the 
Campbell's, and the Gordon's ; they would all be 
delighted to come. And then there is James Maca- 
lister; and — and I dare say Mr. Meredith and Lieu- 
tenant Lyle would come if they were invited." 

"Humph, I don't know what to say about th^ last 
two," observed Mrs. Eoss doubtfully. "I am not sure 
whether your father would like them to be in- 
vited." 

"Why not?" asked Sybil pettishly. 
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.; ''Because we are bo slightly acquainted with thenu 
Why, we have only seen Lieutenant Lyle once!" 

**That is no reason why we should not see him 
agam," said Sybil with a laugh. "And as to the 
other, what with Gwenny shooting him, papa calling 
upon him, and our sending to inquire after him 
every day, I am sure we know him quite well." 

Mrs. Boss smiled* '*I see you wish to askthem* 
Well, do as you like. It is pleasant to see a new 
face now and then I admit." 

Pleased at having gained her point, Sybil sat down 
at once to write out the notes of invitation. 

"What are you looking so amused about?" asked 
her mother presently. 

"I am thinking how jealous every body will be 
when they discover that we are acquainted with 
these two Englishmen! It will be such a surprise , 
to them all to meet them at our house. Some of 
the Throcknagowan people will be sure to betray 
the astonishment they feel. I shall enjoy watching 
their faces." 

"You seem very busy, Sybil," said Gwenny entering 
the room. 

"So I am. We are going to give a little carpet 
dance next week, and I am writing the invitations 
to save mamma the trouble. Come and help me." 

The prospect of a dance was always welcome to 
the young men and maidens of Thrpcknagowan 
and the neighbourhood; and — as Sybil had antic £-• 
pated— the invitations she sent out met with a ro 

V- 
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fKceptanee fioia thoss- fa w&oim &ej wera^ hH^ 
dressed.. 

Amongst tlie earliest to^ reply were TiSt. Meredith 
sad Lieutenaoit Lyle; and both expressed them- 
selves much pleased to accept ^*MrB* Boss's Idiicl 
iiyitation.'* 

"I felt sure they wonld come^*^ cried Sybil trimn> 
fJiantly, when; she had r^ad the two notes which 
her mother handed to her tox penisal. 

''Who are you talking about?" inquired Aline m 
nrprise* 

"Mr. Meredith and his friend.*^ 
/ **Why, I did not know that you had inyfted ffiem," 
said Gwenny. 

Sybil smiled. '^Mamma and I did it. If they had 
declined we should have held our peace, and you 
and Aline would have known no&ing about it." 

A mischievous light shone in Gwenny^ff qres. 
^How considerate!" she said demurely. 

*'And are they really coming y* asked ATTne; 

"Yes; really," replied her sister. "So make your^ 
wbH bs charming as you con^ Aline.** 

"You must all do that/' said Mrs. Eosar quietly; 
^H hope ycm will all look charming." 

A little flutter of pleasurable excitement pervaded 
i&e cottage, now that it wae known that the two 
j^eung En^dmien were coming. Strangere from tiie 
80uth were rare in Throckni^owan. Englnfa sports^ 
Bien inderi, were to> be seen in the streets of 1Sx& 
little town, ^most emftj autmmi; but they were nevw 
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Hr B0 nkf witb^ iu' tixe bouses of any ol: 9ie 
&ihabitairi}0^ altlisa^ tiie laiter would hme Iwem 
pleased to welcome &exii» Major Errol had nevei: l^ 
Id& house or his shooting before ;. and being a man of 
conseqnenee in tite neighbourhood, living in a certaina 
alQionnt of style^ it was natural to suppose that 
persons able to afford- to rent both for a few weeks 
pleasure, mus^ themselves be men of some means 
snd position. Consequently, ^bil and her sistei? 
felt it to be a littie social triumph, that their Mends 
and acquaintances should meet under their father's 
roof, two of Hke English gentlanea from Mount 
ErroL And m this feeling all the family shared 
more or less : Gwamy was ttie only exception, 
B was no novelty to her to meet Englishmen; and 
being herseK a stranger, die did not share in the 
small local rivalries and ambitions^ Major Errol 
and Mount Errol were but names to her. She was 
^d that Mr. Meredith had' accepted Mrs. Boss's in* 
vitation; but that was becaxise she liked the indP- 
viduaJ, not at all because he was one of the "Engg- 
lishmen from Mount Errol ;" and it amused her iof 
perceive that it was in that light tiiat his society 
was valued by her friends, 

On the morning of the day on which the dance 
"Wte to take pldrce, a smaart EngKsh groom rode up 
ie Braebum and delivered three pretty bouquets for 
*'the young ladies;'* and before the astonished madd 
servant could ask any questions, the man was m ^ 
saddle a^in and away down tiie avenue. 

K 2 
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Each bouquet bore the name of the lady for whom* 
it was intendedi and all were alike, except that in 
Gwenny's there were a few sprays of white heather. 

*'How lovely!** cried Aline. "They are all hot- 
house flowers. Where can they have come from?'* 

"From Mount Errol, of course," said Sybil shortly. 

Miss Boss was not quite pleased. Her personal 
attractions were superior to her sister*s^ and she was 
accustomed to receive the lion's share of attention on 
almost all occasions. It was not therefore altogether 
agreeable to her to perceive that Mine's bouquet was 
quite as large and quite as beautiful as her own< 
It seemed a sort of infringement of her own rights. 

"But who sent them, I wonder?" persisted Aline, 
surveying her bouquet aU round with sparkling eyes. 
It was the first time that any one had sent her 
flowers, and her delight was undisguised and pretty 
to witness. 

"How stupid you are!" said her sister impatiently. 
'*It must be Mr. Meredith or his friend. Who else 
could send us hot-house flowers?" 

"Of course. But which of them was it?" 

"Ah, that we must find out. I should say that 
it was Mr. Lyle's idea. Sailors are always so gal- 
lant!" 

"Sailors are not the only men who are gallant/* 
thought Gwenny bending her face over her flowers; 
but she said nothing. She had a suspicion that 
whoever may have sent the other bouquets, hers 
came from Guy. The last time he was at Braebum 
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{he conversation had tamed upon white heather, and 
she had expressed a wish to see some. ''I will get 
yon some/' he had said in a low tone; and it seemed 
natnral to suppose that he had now kept his word* 

"I like a man who keeps his word," said the girl 
to herself. And when evening came she drew out 
the sprays of heather, and wore them in her hair. 

Guy and Bertie arrived in due course; and the 
entrance of two strange gentlemen in faultless evening 
dress produced a perceptible sensation among the 
already assembled guests. Some knew them by 
sight, and others made a shrewd guess who they 
were. Looks of surprise, perplexity, and interest 
were visible on many faces, and Sybil was amused 
.and gratified. 

Two rooms communicating with each other had 
been cleared for dancing, but both were small, and 
they soon grew hot. 

Gwenny was valsing with the young lieutenant. 
She looked flushed and heated. **Come out of this 
warm room," he said when the dance was over. 

He led her into the hall. The outer door stood 
open, for it was very sultry. Two or three young 
couples were pacing to and fro on the drive outside, 
enjoying for a few minutes the cool, pleasant semi- 
darkness of the northern summer night. 

** Shall we go out. Miss Vaughan?" 

''No; thank you," said Gwenny decidedly. 

*'Then we will try the drawing-room." He pushed 
{ho door open as he spoke. The room was deserted* 
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The "window was open; a lamp turned on a sid^ 
itsPble; a faint odonr di jflbwearB peifamed the air. 

''This will do," said Bertia ^wiUi Batisfactiaa; 
^^ake Hds ishair. Miss Yanghaa; it Jooks comforts 
»ble." 

Gwenny eat down, and tlie jonng man place! 
himself beside her. His eyes fell on Jier bouqi2£ft 
lying on her lap. 

*'May I?" he asked, extendii^ hk hand. 

*' Certainly." 

He took it up and examined it cnticaUy. 

^**This is not yours !" he exclaimed. 

'''Tes! it is." 

*'Then there are some flowers missing.*' 

'*How do you know? Did you send it?" inquirei 
^Gwenny quickly. And Bertie detected a slight, un- 
conscious accent of disappointment in her tone. 

"I did not. (Because Meredith would not kit 
me,*") he was nearty adding, but checked himself in 
time. " No ; I sent the other iwo, ,but yours cansB 
from Meredith. But what iias become of the white 
heather, I wonder," he went on, iuming the 
bouquet slowly round. *' Meredith took great paiw 
i;o get it, and he would be ^ery msxei if it was lost 
T^efore it reached you." 

"It was not lost,^* flaid Gwenny, wifli a smile 
and a blush that the young sailor thought infinitely 
becoming. 

Be looked at her curiously. What had she done 
in^ it. AndiJh^i ^ at OQoe Jie ai^ieed ior Mj& 
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first time, that she wore flowers in her hair. Yea. 
There was the missing heather, fastened under the 
classic knot at the back of her pretty head. Ha 
had only met her once before, hue he felt a pang oi 
envy at the fflighi of those white blossoms restixig 
;B2Bid hj^ brown hair. 

The music recommenced. Hustling dresses swept 
jast lie drawing-room door as the young people 
trouped in &om the lawn. Space was limited in the 
cottage. The hall was only a few feet wide, and thd 
slight stir and bustle in the rooms beyond, wwra 
plainly audible to Gwenny and her companion m 
their retreat. 

"I am afraid I am engaged for this dance,** 
remarked Bertie rising. " Are you Miss Vaughan ?*' 

'*Tes; I think I am engaged to Mr. Meredith." 

"I will send him to you. Oh, here he is T* as his 
friend entered the room. 

Guj took Bertie's vacant chair. 

*' How cool and pleasant it is here. It tieems qtube 
a pity to go back into those hot rooms." 

"Yes; they are hot," assented Gwenny. 

" Would you mind very much if we were to miss 
this dance ?" he asked eagerly. 

** No. I do not care much about it," she ans'v^ered 
with a little hesitation. 

" Then we will stay here," he decided promptly; 
"But jou will give jne the next dance instead, 
I hope?" 

"H you like." 
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'* Thank you.** 

There was a pause. Gny's eyes had heen 
quicker than Bertie's, and he had been greatly 
gratified to see his white heather in Owenny's hair. 
Be was longing now to express his appreciation of the 
pretty compliment, but his natural shyness^ joined 
with the fear of offending, kept him dmnb* 

The young lady was not impatient of his silence* 
She was studying his face with grave intentness, 
as he sat absently stroking and twisting his 
red-brown moustache, with his ungloved, right 
hand. 

**I wonder how Sybil can call him plain," she 
thought. 

Guy lifted his eyes and caught the look of interest in 
hers. It gave him the encouragement he needed. 

*'I thank you for the honour you have done 
my flowers," he said. 

The words were ordinary enough ; but the earnest- 
ness and humility of tone and manner made them 
sound very unlike the usual complimentary utterances 
of seK-satisfied young men. 

Gwenny was pleased and touched. " It was very 
kind of you to remember my wish," she said 
impulsively. 

"There was no merit in that," he answered. ''I 
cannot help remembering what you say." 

*' Then I must take care not to talk nonsense," she 
said lightly. 

*'I should think you never do." 
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*' Ah yes ; I do. Cynric often used to tell me not 
to talk nonsense." 

*' Cynric?" repeated Guy uneasily. 

*'Yes; my brother." 

*'0h!" mth an air of reliet ''That is rather an 
uncommon name, I think?" 

** Perhaps so. It is a Welsh name." 

''Are you Welsh then?" 

Gwenny smiled. "Certainly. I cannot speak 
Welsh, it is true, but my father was a Welshman ; and 
my brother and I were brought up in Wales." 

"And so was I." 

" Indeed," said Gwenny with interest. "Where is 
your homo? In what part of Wales, I mean?" 

Guy's brows contracted, as if with sudden pain. 

"I have no home now," he answered gravely. 

The girl regretted the unfortunate question. " I 
did not mean to be inquisitive," she said softly. 

" You are not inquisitive. It was a very natural 
question, and I am glad you asked it. I wished 
you to know that I am a poor man. Two hundred 
a year, and a situation abroad, is the prospect I 
have before me. My home was one of ease and 
comfort; but, I have lost it." 

Gwenny was mystified. " And your relations : 
are they angry with you ?" she faltered. 

Guy smiled sadly. "No. They are dead. With 
the exception of a second cousin or two I havn*t a 
relative in the world." And the tone in which he 
spoke, made it clear that the fact he mentioned was 
a painful one to him. 
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'''But yon iiave friendB,^ said tS^weimy^ Ibc^ng 
at him with her sweet eyes full of Byinpathy. 

*'I don't Imow,** rather donbtfolly. ^'One or 
two perhaps. Unfortunately I am not a» fellow to 
make friends very readily^ And yet sometimes I am 
mad enough to hope, to dream, ** 

He stopped ahruptly ; but something in his earnest 
gaze made Gwenny's heart flutt^* It was very 
absurd, but she could not help it. She moved 
nervously, and put np one little hand to secure a 
tiresome hair pin; but in so doing, disarranged the. 
white heather, and one small spray fell to the ground. 

Guy picked it np. " Will you give me this. Miss 
Vaughan ?'* he asked eagerly. 

The young lady hesitated. ^'Tou may keep it 
if you think it worth while/* she said ooldly. 

But that would not satisfy him. 

**I want you to give it me,*' he persisted. " Give 
it me of your own accord, not from any sense of 
compulsion. Will you?** 

His face was wistful and entreating as he 
bent towards her. What could he mean by such an 
absurd whim. She had a great mind to say no. And 
yet ^and yet. 

**I am very poor, you know,** he said humbly. 

"What has that to do with it?" she answered 
proudly. And then her tender heart relented. 

*M toiU give it you," she said m a low tone* 
And she stretched out her hand, and took the white 
idessom into her soft fingers, and after holding it 
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for a few seconds, laid it on the broad, brown palm 
held out to receive it. 

"Thank you/' he whispered. *'I will take it as 
an omen of success." 

"You two look very comfortable/' said a gay 
voice at the door. And Sybil looked with quick 
suspicion from one to the other. 

" I have been resting," replied Gwenny. 

^' Bo I perceive. Ton have both been resting, 
I suppose. Are you going to miss this valse as 
^ell as the last quadrille ?" 

"We had no intention of missing the valse," 
«aid Guy, rising and offering his arm to Gwenny. 
""This is our danoe^ Miss Yaughan," and he led 
lier away. 

"Well!" said Sybil, reflectively, as she followed 
them. "I shouldn't have thought that big, stupid 
fellow knew how io flirt!" 
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CHAPTEE IV. 



CONFLICT. 



Guy Meredith was alone in the breakfast-room at 
Mount Errol on the following morning. He stocd 
at the open French window, staring blankly before 
him. Presently he stepped out and wandered about 
among the flower-beds. The sun was shining; the 
green leaves rustled in the morning breeze, and 
everything looked fresh and fair. But Guy noticed 
nothing. He walked in a brown study; his lips 
compressed, his head bent. He was thinking of the 
futm-e, his own futm'e, with an angry discontent that 
was quite new. Something had happened to him 
which he had not contemplated — except as a remote 
contingency — ^when he resolved to resign Dimlands. 
He had fallen in love. This may seem a trifling 
matter to those accustomed to the sensation and 
experienced in so-called affairs of the heart; but it 
was no trifle to Guy. His love for Gwenny was 
that of a quiet, intense, tenacious kind, of which 
only strong natures are capable. He did not himself, 
as yet, recognise its depth and force. He only felt 
that the current of his life had turned; and that 
henceforward all his thoughts, hopes and desires, 
would centre round the slender figure of a girL 
"Would she ever love him? Ah, if he had but been 
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in a position to win her love! There was the hard- 
ship; there was the source of his present discontent. 
How could he dare to become her lover; he a land- 
less, homeless man, without money, and with no 
trade, business, or profession by which he could hope 
to earn a competence. Looking anxiously forward 
into the future, he could see no reasonable hope of 
ever establishing a home of his own. To do that, 
it would be necessary to reckon his income not by 
hundreds but by thousands, for his notions of what 
home should be were naturally influenced by the 
kind of home to which he was himself accustomed, 
and beginning at four and twenty with two hundred 
per annum, how many years must pass away before 
he could attain an income of even one thousand 
pounds. And in the meantime what would happen? 
He would be toiling far away, in some distant 
quarter of the globe perhaps; while Gwenny at home 
all unconscious of his love, would be surrounded by 
eager suitors, on one of whom she would doubtless 
— . He could not bear to think of it. He raised 
his head, and with an impatient hand tossed back the 
wilful lock of hair that would droop over his fore- 
head. 

"Oh, if Dimlands were only mine!" he thought 
tristfully. "How different it would be." 

And yet though Guy had never felt the loss of 
home and lands more keenly than he did at that 
xnoment, he was, nevertheless more disposed to make 
allowance for his father's fault than he. had ever 
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been before, ffis own love for Gwenny «nd tisi 
strong repugnance be felt at tiia mere notion of 
esqposing her to any of tbe ills of genteel poverty^ 
made hiiti nnderstand how his fiither must hava 
felt towards tiiose he loved; and opened, his eyes to 
the difficulties of the situation in which Stephffli 
had been placed, and the insidious nature of the 
temptation that had assailed him. 

"What wonder was it that he fell?** mused the 
young man. "It would have been a greater wonder 
if he had not. My poor father, so good and kindl 
And yet it is hard lines too. I have done nothing; 
and yet I must give up Dimlands and Gwenny also.'* 

He took a few steps, and then stopped. *'No; 
I won't" he thought. "I will not tamely give up 
everything. I will do my best to win that fair, little 

hand. And if I should be so fortunate ." BQs 

face changed and a tender light shone in his eyes, 
"that will make up for aU." 

But the smile soon faded from his lips, and the 
gloom dame back to his brow. He was little better 
than an adventurer now. Could he with honour 
seek her love, when he saw not the slightest prospect 
of being able to make her his wife. And wlurf 
would her friends think of him for trTing to entangle 
her into a long, wearisome engagement? Was it 
likely that they would permit it; permit her to 
reject more eligible suitors, and waste the best 
years ef her young life waiting for a day that might 
never eome^? And supposing Gwenny provecl to haM 
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ODold he accept such a sacrMce; could he allow 
&at bright existence to be chilled and saddened^ 
Sa hie sake^ bj tiie miserable heart-sickn^&s o£ 
hope deferred. 

' Surely not* But was there no other course open 
fo him; was there no way in which he might 
honourably try to win Ihat which he so longed to^ 
possess? After all it was only a question of means^ 
If he were only the real^ instead of the nominal, 
owner of Dimlands there would be no difficulty in 
his path. He would be free to strain every nerve 
ib gain the heart of the girl he loved. And then 
fike a flash of lightning came the question. Why^ 
should he not be the real owner of Dimlands? There 
was no law that could compel him to resign it. He 
had resolved to do so of his own accord, it was 
true, but circumstances had changed since then,. an£ 
there was no reason why he should not change 
his mind on so momentous a subject. His father, 
he was quite sure, would not have approved of this 
scheme of his renouncing everything in favour of 
Miss Llewellyn. "If you cannot marry her," he 
would have said, ^ give her a handsome portion. She 
has been brought up quietly and frugally; ten 
thousand pounds or so would be quite a fortune to 
her. She would be more than satisfied; and she 
need never know all the circumstances of tiie ease.'* 
"Why should he not do this. Why should he pre- 
fend to be more righteous than his father— a mao. 
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respected by all who knew him; why should he 
wreck his own happiness, and, sweet insidious 
thought, perhaps risk the happiness of another, for 
the sake of a fantastic, and it might be, a mistaken 
notion of justice. 

He had not communicated his intention of aban* 
doning his estate to any one but Mr. Kich, and to 
him he had given no particulars. It would be easy 
enough to explain that he had been mistaken, and 
that there was now no occasion for the sacrifice. 
To his lawyer even he had said nothing. He had felt 
that the interview might be a painful one, and had 
meant to defer it to the last possible moment 
before sailing. There was nothing therefore to 
hinder his changing his mmd, if he felt so in- 
clined. He might return to the home he loved, 
and in due time fulfil his father's fond wish, and 
bring a young bride to reign in the old Hall. 

This prospect was so sweet, and the happiness it 
suggested so exquisite, that it was no wonder the 
poor young fellow felt a wild desire to secure it 
at all costs. It was no wonder that this course 
being open and possible to him, he should recoil 
with something like horror from the dismal alterna- 
tive. Kenunciation of his first love, or a dreary 
future of ceaseless toil, and long years of weary waiting. 

Only a few months ago Guy thought he had dis- 
covered what he ought to do, and had manfully 
resolved to do it. Now all was confusion. A fierce 
temptation had assailed him unawares. It had 
sprung upon him like a wild beast upon its prey, 
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and the -whole man reeled nnder the shock of the 
assault. He was confused and bewildered by the 
force of his own emotions, A mighty wave of 
passion carried him away, and, for the moment, 
obliterated the old familiar land-marks of Bight 
and Wrong. 

Poor Guy! Wandering with aimless, lingering 
steps over the shaven lawn among the happy 
flowers, with all the bright beauty of the summer 
morning round him, he suffered agony. Two oppo- 
sing forces were struggling for victory, and the 
battle ground was his own breast. 

Over and over again he said to himself, **I will 
go back to Dimlands. There is nothing to prevent 
me," and yet all the while he was conscious of 
a deterring influence- Between him and that fair 
future, there lay a barrier; shadowy, impalpable, 
but very real nevertheless. ** There is nothing," 
he said, and strove to pass; but something rose 
up and withstood him. He did not call it by any 
name. Truth, Justice, Honour; he only felt in a 
dull, confused way, that he was compelled to make 
choice between two courses. He must resign his 
heart's desire, or he must pay a high j)rice for it. 
A price that would in some respects, beggar him. 
It was not all happiness beyond that barrier. 

By and by his thoughts grew clearer. A few 
months ago he had considered the matter calmly 
and fully, and had arrived at the deliberate con- 
clusion that it was his duty to give up house 
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and lands to one who had a better claim to 
them. The circumstances that had caused him to 
come to this decision remained the same. The 
necessity that existed then existed now. Nothing 
was altered but his own feelings; the task had 
become harder, that was all. 
But was that any reason that he should shirk it ? 

"No." The answer did not spring indignant from 
the lips ; it came slowly and painfully from the heart. 

" It is more bitter even than I thought : but I will 
do it," he muttered, clenching his hand. 

"By all means, old fellow, only don't look so 
ferocious about it," said Bertie, joining him. " Break- 
fast is waiting, and I am hungry. Come along." 

"If you are hungry have your breakfast. I want 
none." 

"No breakfast! Why, what's amiss? And why 
roam you hatless under an August sun, my good 
sir? Is it a dejected lover that I see before me?" 

"Don't joke, man," said Guy, savagely. " I'm in no 
mood for jokes." 

Bertie stared. Then looking keenly into his friend's 
face, grew grave at once. 

"You are in trouble," he said in a different tone. 

"I am. I have been face to face with a great 
temptation, and I hardly know yet whether I am 
victor or vanquished," was the hoarse reply. 

"Not vanquished, I am sure," said Bertie quietly, 
*'Tell me about it, if you feel inclined, while I 
eat my breakfast." 
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CHAPTER V. 

KlEAEINa SILENCE, 

Guy did tell him. That is, he told him jurt 
enough to enable him to comprehend the situa- 
tion. He spoke of hie father's negligence in not 
testing the truth of the report of the death of Mrs. 
Llewellyn's little girl ; and of the fatal effect of the 
news, partly true and partly false, upon the old 
Squire : but of that memorable interview in th© 
library at Dimlands he said not a word. It wa6 
a relief to Meredith to break silence, and speak 
franldy of the subject which had burdened hid 
mind since the beginning of the year; and besides, 
he wished to commit himself to the line of action 
he had chosen, and to make any future drawing 
back impossible. 

Bertie Lyle was greatly astonished at the nature 
of the revelation. 

"I always thought you one of the most par- 
ticular and honourable fellows in the world, but 
this — ^it is downright quixotic!'* 

**It's honest. That is all I care about." 

" It's over honest ; it's ridiculous. Why ' don't 
you find this young lady? If she is pleasant and 
presentable, as I dare say she is, you might marry 
her and so make it all right." 

*' Marry her, and make it all right,^' repeated Guy 

o2 
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Bcomfully. "What a vulgar detestable notion! And 
what do you suppose she would say to me when she 
knew that I only wanted to marry her because I 
thought her title to the estate better than my own?" 

"Of course you would not tell her that," said 
Bertie hastily. 

"Not tell her! Would you advise me to deceive 
her? Would you have me pretend to love her when 

all the while . Good Heavens! And you c^ 

yourself an honourable man!" 

The stem glance of those flashing hazel eyes 
brought an unusual colour into Bertie's fair face, 
and disturbed his habitual serene self-possession. 

"I don't know why I should not," he answered 
BulMly. 

"Then the* world is worse than I thought it," said 
Guy with deepening anger, "if a man can counsel 
his friend to entrap an innocent and much wronged 
girl into a loveless, mercenary marriage, and still 
call himself 'honourable.'" 

"Oh, hang it all!'* exclaimed the young sailor 
recovering his good humour. "You are too hard on 
a fellow, Meredith. You have such a way of putting 
things. I'm sure I did not advise you to entrap 
any body." 

"You suggested that I should marry Miss Llewellyn 
without teUing her the truth." 

"Well, I will withdraw that suggestion as it appears 
to be so impalatable." 

"Yes; it is unpalatable. I have been tempted to 
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offer her a portion of what should be hers in order 
that I might retain the rest; but I have never, for 
di moment, thought of securing the whole in that 
mean way." 

"H'm. Perhaps you have 'other views' as to 
matrimony?" said Bertie audaciously. 

** Perhaps I have," answered Guy shortly. *'But 
that does not affect my feelings on this point. The 
suggestion you have made was made by another 

person before ever I was made, I mean, some 

months ago; and it was quite as repugnant to me 
then as it is now." 

"But if you have nothing to marry on you cannot 
fifford to indulge in 'other views.'" 

"Do you think I don't know that?'' said Meredith 
in a low tone of unmistakable pain. 

"And yet you intend to resign everything?" 

"I do. I intend to give up the whole inheritance 
to its rightful owner." 

(Of the five thousand pounds which Mr. Desborough 
left to Stephen Meredith in his second will, Guy 
had never heard.) 

"I object to that phrase of yours, *its rightful 
owner'. Most people — ^in their senses — ^would con- 
sider you the * rightful' owner. Why don't you 
consult your lawyer." 

" It is not a question for my lawyer," replied Guy , 
loftny. "It's a matter of conscience." 

"Ah, then all arguments are useless, I see. For 
I have noticed that when people mean to be particu- 
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larly obstinate about anything, they generally mate 
it a matter of conscience. But suppose the young^ 
lady were to offer you some portion of money or 
land, of her royal bounty as it were, would your 
conscience compel you to refuse it?" 

**By no means. I should accept it thankfully • 
But I must not trust to anything of that kind. I 
intend to support myself by my own exertions." 

"Your own exertions?" 

"Yes." And Guy told him of the post he had 
obtained, and how he had qualified himself for it. 

Bertie buried his fingers in his fair, curly hair, 
and listened attentively. 

"Well!" he exclaimed at length when the other 
had concluded. 

"What are you staring at?" asked Meredith. 

"At you. At a man who in this money-loving, 
mercenary age, actually surrenders a fine estate for 
an idea, a sentiment. You are the rarest 'rara 
avis* I ever saw, or am likely to see. How can I 
help staring?" 

"Ah. That's what the world will say, I suppose?" 

Bertie shrugged his shoulders.. "The world wiU 
probably call you mad." 

"Perhaps so. And you?" 

"Oh, as for myself, I regard you with mingled 
feelings of pity and admiration. Pity for your folly; 
admiration for your pluck." 

Guy leaned back in his chair in thoughtful silence. 
^^You think me foolish then?" he said, after a psms^ 
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"Of course I do/* returned the other briskly; 
"And the worst of it is you won't see your folly 
until it is too late. You have not realized what the 
effects of your decision will be; have not thought 
of the loss of position and influence it will entail. 
You talk glibly of living on a salary of two hundred 
per annum. Do you know what that means'^ It 
means shabby coats and soiled linen; cheap dinners 
and bad cigars; incivility, insignificance, third-clasa 
travelling, and the reckoning of every shilling before 
you spend it. Ah, you cannot guess how different 
life looks without a cheque-book!*' 

Guy was silent. He had never regarded the 
subject quite in this light, and Bertie's words struck 
him unpleasantly. No one likes the prospect of 
being compelled to go about in shabby clothes; and 
though Guy was not extravagant, he had been ac- 
customed to buy what he wanted without considering 
the price, and was forced to confess that to have 
to count the cost of everything beforehand would not 
be quite agreeable. He was somewhat fastidious, 
too, in his personal habits, and did not like cheap 
things; and although he thought Lyle's gloomy 
picture overdrawn, he felt there was truth in it, and 
shrank from the prospect. 

But though he might wince, he did not dream of 
turning back. 

"I have put my hand to the plough and I mean 
to follow it," he said quietly. 

"Very well. But you need not do so blindfold. IL 
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is mucli harder for a rich man to become poor than 
for a poor man to remain so. Whenever you want 
money you put your hand in your pocket and there 
it is. Have you considered that in this new future 
of yours you may some day put your hand in your 
pocket and find — none?*' 

Meredith was conscious of an unpleasant thrill. 
Would it ever come to this! And then his courage 
rose, and his resolution hardened. 

''There is an old proverb about not crossing a 
bridge until you come to it," he answered cheer- 
fully. 

Bertie frowned. *' Talk of the wilfulness of women, 
he exclaimed. *'Why you are as wilful as half-a 
dozen women! What put this crotchet into your 
head?" 

''Well, I think it must be like that German's 
camel," said Guy slowly, "evolved from my inner 
Donsciousness/* 

"Oh if you can joke !" 

"Joke!" Guy looked at his friend. "How Uttle 
you understand," he said with a sigh, and he rose 
as though to leave the room. 

"Don't go," cried the impulsive young sailor 
springing up. "Perhaps I do understand, old fellow, 
better than you think. Come, sit down again and 
have a cigar, and tell me what you mean to do. I 
won't bother you any more." 

Meredith sat down and took the offered cigar, 
end for a few moments they smoked in silence. 
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"When do you mean to see your lawyer?" asked 
Bertie presently. i., 

' ''A few days before I sail, I shall give him full 
instructions to find Miss Llewellyn, and to hand 
over the estate to her or her guardian. I shall 
also write to the young lady myself, leave the letter 
with Blunt, and charge him to deliver it to her 
personally as soon as he finds her.'* 2 

"Are you certain that she is living?" 

"I do not know it as a fact, but oddly enough, I 
feel sure that she is." 

"Idare say," grumbled Bertie. "Those who are 
not ." 

"Don't; don't say that," interposed Guy hastily. 
"She is wanted. I hope she will live long and 
happily. I would not have one hair on her young 
head injured even in thought." 

This unknown girl stood between him and hap- 
piness; but the chivalrous young fellow so far from 
wishing her any harm, could not bear even to hear 
her unkindly spoken of. Many men in his position 
would have resented her mere existence as an in- 
tolerable injury; but it was not so with Guy. He 
knew that she was innocent and unconscious of 
standing in his way; and he felt as though he we're 
in some sort her guardian and protector, and the 
champion of her rights. The fate of the orphan 
whom his father had wronged lay in his hands. She 
was probably poor and helpless, and might never 
demand justice. But he would see that she had it. 
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He would give her her own to the uttermost faorthing, 
though he should have nothing left — nothing but 
honour! 

When Guy wished Miss Llewellyn long life and 
happiness, he thought he was speaking of a stranger, 
and little guessed to whom his kindly words really 
applied. He never dreamt that the girl he loved, 
and the young lady his father would have him 
marry, were one and the same; that Gwenny Vaughan 
$.nd John Desborough's granddaughter were identical ! 

If he had only asked Gwenny a few questions about 
her home and kindred, his suspicions might have 
been aroused; and though she could not have en- 
lightened him, being as yet unconscious of her real 
parentage, he could easily have learnt the truth 
from Mr. or Mrs. Cameron, But the idea did not 
enter his head, and the questions were never asked. 
The opportunity slipped away; i)ain and separation 
came, and the wide Atlantic rolled between them. 

These mischances are familiar to ns all, and 
within the experience even of the young. Looking 
back we marvel at our own stupidity. How was it 
that our senses were so dull, that we failed to 
catch the obvious meaning of that look, that tone? 
Why could we not utter that word, ask that question, 
give that reply, which would have prevented that 
cruel estrangement; changed trembling hope into 
sweet certainty; or paved the way to futm-e happi- 
ness. It seems as though some fatal infuenco were 
upon ns; so that our tongues are tied, our ears doll. 
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and our eyes holden at the crisis of our fate. And 
then, when it is too late, there comes a lightning 
flash of revelation, and the ghost of a now impossible 
happiness haunts us with its wistful face. 

It is sad but common; so common that to mention 
it is to utter a truism that many may resent. For^ 

" The world which credits what is done, 
Is cold to all that might have heen." 

And only he who suffers, rues and remembers the 
slight mischance that marred his life. 




^T\^C=^?l^^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 



CUBIOSITY. 



Time passed, and Guy's wound was now so nearly 
well, that it need have been no hindrance to his 
joining his friends on the moors. -..^ •.- 

But he chose to make it an excuse for not 
accompanying them; and wandered away by him- 
self, sometimes on horseback, but more frequently on 
foot. Bertie, who was a good shot and fond of sport, 
usually spent his days with the other two members 
of the party, middle-aged men, whose names — as 
they have nothing to do with this story — ^I need 
not mention. The young sailor was always ready 
to join his friend, whenever the latter expressed a 
wish for his company ; but he perceived that solitude 
was at present most agreeable to Gkiy's feelings 
and state of mind. 

Meredith had resolved to do what he considered 
to be his duty, but he was by no means happy. 
It was very hard to relinquish his first love, in this 
silent, hopeless way; without even putting his fate 
to the test as other men could do. To avoid Misa 
Vaughan would, he knew, be the wisest thing he could 
do under the circumstances; but this was beyond 
his power of self-denial. The time was growing 
short; he would see her while he could, and he 
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embraced every opportunity of seeing and meeting 
her. Every morning early, and often in the evening 
too, he would walk over the brae 'between Mount 
-Brroll and Braebum, to look — ^from a distance — 
at the house that held his darling. Many times 
he stood among the whispering pines, and saw the 
early morning sunshine stream down on Cromarty; on 
the green slopes of Nigg, and glisten on the blue 
waters of the far off Moray Frith. -Jt Was. not much 
that he gained by these pilgi'images. He never saw, 
or expected to see Gwenny at this hour. The 
only signs of life about tjie place were the farm 
labourers, at their several aVocsttions, the poultry 
busy abroad in the meadows^ and the cows slowly 
wending their way to the steading, driven by a boy, 
and a dog. Guy could not even gaze at his 
B'Vjreetheart's chamber window, for the back of the 
house Was towards him ; but it was something to see 
the walls that encompassed her, and the roof that 
cohered het young head; and for ten or twenty 
minutes he would stand motionless, looking with 
w^tful eyes, at the cottage at his feet. >■ - .«:* --rr-i, 
^ Such conduct was very romantic and absurd, 
no doubt; but then Guy's love was of a strong, 
romantic, old-fashioned sort, quite different to the 
cold, feeble, flickering feeling, easily offended, quickly 
daunted, and requiring large and frequent doses 
of "encouragement** to 'keep it alive at all, that 
people in these present days are pleased to dignify by 
the name of love. 
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■ "Whenever he had a reasonable excuse, Guy went 
boldly to the house, but this was not often the case ; 
and even when he did go, he could not talk wholly 
to Miss Yaughan, as he would like to have done. 

Sybil regarded him with a good deal of curiosity, 
and some suspicion. On the night of the party she 
had taken advantage of a convenient opportunity 
to ask Lieutenant Lyle a few questions about 
his friend; and had learned that Mr. Meredith was 
a young man in a good position;, that he lived at 
Dimlands Hall, and had an income, probably, about 
three thousand per annum. 

Pleased with the information she had extracted, 
Sybil repeated it the next day when the elder 
feminine members of the family were engaged in 
comfortably discussing the events of the previous 
evening. 

"I think Mr. Lyle must have been mistaken,** 
observed Gwenny gently. "Mr. Meredith told me 
that he was poor, and that he had no home.*' 

"No home!" echoed Sybil in astonishment. 
" How very extraordinary ! And how came b» 
to tell you^ so ?'* 

"We were speaking of Wales. He said he 
was brought up there, and I asked him in what 
part of Wales his home was. And then he said 
that he had no home now ; he had lost it and was 
poor." 

"That seems odd,'' remarked Mrs. Eoss. 

"It is easily explained, I dare say," returned 
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her eldest daughter coolly. " He is a wild fellow and 
nm through his estate." 

*'He does not look wild," said Aline. 

*' Pshaw ! How can you teU? He is a big stupid, 
wiHi nothing to say for himself, but he can spend 
money, I*ve no doubt." 

Gwenny was vexed. 

" I don't think it is quite fair to say he is a spend- 
thrift simply because what Mr. Lyle said of him, 
and what he said of himseK does not quite agree. 
Mr. Lyle may have misinformed you." 

"Of course," said Mrs. Eoss. "You are too hard 
on the poor fellow, Sybil," with a smile at her 
daughter. " What has he done to offend you ?" 

Sybil tossed her head. "Nothing. And if I'm too 
hard on him there's Gwenny quite ready to take his 
part." 

Gwenny felt her colour rise. "I take his part 
because he is not here to take it himself," she 
inswered quietly. 

" That is generous," said a voice behind her, 
and looking round, she saw Mr. Eoss who had 
entered the room the moment before. "Who are 
you speaking of?" he enquired. 

"Mr. Meredith," repKed his wife; and in a few 
words she explained what they were talking about. 

" H'm. It does seem strange, " remarked Mr. 
Ross reflectively. "But no doubt he has met with 
Bome reverse of fortune. For my part I like the 
young man; and it is no business of ours to pry 
into his affairs." 
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Sybil B^ii nothing; but she resolved to ask 
Meredith paint blank where he lived, the first time 
an opportunity offered. 

But she preferred waiting till she could see hbjk 
alone; and though she saw him on several occasions^ 
a suitable opportunity for the asking of this particular 
question did not occur for some days. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eoss were members of the Free 
Church of Scotland, and it was their custom to drive 
down to the town every Sunday to attend midday^ 
service at the Free Church. As the phaeton would 
only hold four, the young peoi)le took it in turn to 
walk, some walking down, and others walking back. • 
i "Whiph will you do to-day, Gwenny, walk or 
drive?" asked Mrs. Eoss, one fine Sunday morning 
a fortnight later. 

<• '>It is nly turn to drive down and walk back/' 
•apiswered Gwenny. 

• "Don't. be ^o particular, child," said Mrs. Eoss 
smiling. "You are the visitor, and have the right 
of choice. It is all tip-hill coming back." 
•' "Up-hill or down-hill, it does not much matter 
this warm 'weather; one is bound to be hot anyway," 
was the laughing answer. "And as a matter of 
choice I would rather suffer from the heat after 
service than before. I like to begin fresh." 
^ The Free Church at Throcknagowan was a plain 
oblong building, with nothing in its exterior to denote 
to inexperienced English eyes the nature of its use. 
The interior was white-washed, and the roof supported 
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by a row of iron pillars down the centre. On one 
side, a gallery extended the whole length of the 
building; and opposite, against the other white wall 
was the pulpit, with the Precentor's desk below. The 
pews were very narrow, and rather high, the book- 
ledges covered with green baize or black cloth; or— 
as with the majority — left altogether bare, and 
neither painted nor varnished. This diversity had' 
a disagreeable patchy effect; and the whole interior 
was cold and ugly. :j 

i". The service was quite different to what Gwenny 
was used to; and for the first Sunday or two, she 
could scarcely resist the impulse to stand up when 
the singing commenced. But by this time she had 
grown more accustomed to this and other differences ; 
though she still lamented the necessity of having 
to stand up during the long extemporary prayers, 
one often lasting half-an-hour, and sometimes even 
longer; and not unfrequently she caught herself 
iistening in a critical, rather than in a reverential 
spirit. Perhaps this was not altogether to be won- 
dered at; for the regular minister was away for 
a few weeks; and during his absence his flock 
Were probably obliged to put up with any substitute 
whose services they could obtain. - i 

: On this particular Sunday, Gwenny, with slightly 
upturned face, was gazing gravely and steadily at \t 

the minister. To all appearance she was listening 
to his sermon with devout attention; but in reality 
she was thinking with saucy, youthful impertinence. 
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that as far as composition went she could preach 
a better sermon herself! 

"Why does he say the same thing over and over 
again, and in exactly the same words too ?'' she 
questioned dolefully. " And how much longer will it 
last, I wonder ?" And she hid a yawn with a grey- 
gloved hand, and took a surreptitious peep at her 
watch. 

^ She had her faults, you see, this much-loved 
girl; but for my part, I am not sure that I like 
perfection, even in a heroine. 

" She looks charming to day," said a blue- 
eyed young man to his neighbour in a dim comer 
under the gallery. 

V "Who do you mean?" asked Guy, in a gruff 
whisper. 

"Miss Vaughan," said Bertie. "That blue-grey 
costume, and bonnet to match, with its bunch 
of poppies, suits her to perfection. 

"Can't you wait until we get out?" replied Mere- 
dith severely, but under his breath. "This is no 
place to criticise gowns!" 

He objected to talking in church, and remarks 
upon Miss Vaughan were never agreeable. 

Bertie shrugged his shoulders and turned away. 
He considered himself an authority on ladies' dress; 
and in this instance he hardly knew which pleased 
hiTTi most, the elegant simplicity of the costume, or 
the grace of the youthful wearer. ~ - 

Guy had already perceived that Gwenny looked 
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particularly charming, but his mind was too full 
of graver matters to notice details of form or colour. 
His yearning gaze rested on the delicate upturned 
face, on which he must soon look for the last time. 
He knew that Miss Vaughan was beautiful, but he 
did not love her for her beauty, but for herself. 
Because she was just — Gwenny, the best, the dearest; 
the only wife possible for him. 

' And yet he intended to go away with his secret 
untold. It would be selfish, he thought, to break in 
upon her peace with a declaration of love that could 
come to nought. He would not stretch out his hand 
to mar in any way the bloom and freshness of the 
Bweet flower he could never hope to gather. He 
would go away and leave her as he found her, a 
light-hearted girl, unconscious of, and untroubled by 
a knowledge of his hopeless passion. She should 
be free — quite free, as far as he was concerned, to 
give away herself without a shadow of regret, to 
some one more fortunate than himself. 

''Whoever he is, he will not love her more than 
I do,** thought the poor fellow with swelling heart. 
"Perhaps not half so much. Ah, it is well that 
I shall be far away! If her husband did not love 
her as he ought, I should be tempted to wring his 
neck!" 

. And Bertie saw, and wondered at the vindictive 
gleam in his friend's eyes. ' ". 

When the service was over, Meredith and tho^' 
young sailor shook hands with Mr. and Mrs. Boa^ 

p 2 
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and the girls, and walked with them to the corner of 
the street, where the phaeton stood waiting in charge 
of a lad. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eoss took their places. 

"Thank you, I am going to walk Home, Mr. 
Meredith," said Gwenny, as Guy offered to hand her 
in. 

"And so am I,'* said Sybil. "Get in, Aline, and 
you, Lucy, too," and the carriage drove off. 

"As you are walking, perhaps you will allow us to 
accompany you part of the way," suggested Bertie. 
; "Certainly," returned Sybil graciously. And by 
an adroit movement she managed to place herself 
beside Meredith. She walked rather quickly at first, 
and Guy being obliged by politeness to keep up 
with her, they were soon some yards in advance of 
the other two. 

The opportunity Sybil had waited for was no-w 
hers. -' - 

"I do not think I have seen you at our church 
before, Mr. Meredith?" she observed. 

"I have not been there before.*' 
^ "I suppose there is a great deal of difference 
between our service and the service of the Charcb 
of England?" 

"Is there?" said Guy carelessly. "I did not 
notice." His eyes were downcast, his manner absent, 
and his thoughts, it was clear — elsewhere. ^*r-K > 

The young lady was nettled. She found most young 
men ready enough to talk to pretty Sybil Boss; and 
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here was this big stupid showing her as plainly as 
he could that he preferred talking to some one else. 

."But he shan't," she thought. ''Not till I've 
done with him.'* . - 

^ In reality Guy was far from intending any dis- 
courtesy towards Miss Eoss. He simply found hia 
own thoughts more interesting than her conversation, 
<and had not sufficient tact to conceal that fact. He 
would certainly have chosen to converse with Gwenny 
if he could, but he did not wish his companion to 
know that. He had never, in any sense, been a 
"general lover," and now he divided young ladies 
into two classes. The first was large, and held all 
the girls he knew, with one exception; the second 
was small, and consisted of — Gwenny. 
^ Sybil went on talking; trying to make conversa- 
tion, though it was up-hill work, for Guy volunteered 
no remarks, and simply replied to her observations 
in a dreamy, pre-occupied manner. Presently she said, 
^-"You Uve in Wales, I think?" 
- "I live here at present," wakening up a little. 
* "But Dimlands is your home, I am told?" looking 
him full in the face. 

Guy returned the glance. He was aroused now- 

"Who told you so?" he asked. 

"Your friend." 
^"When?" 

/"The night of our dance," said Sybil rather un- 
willingly, compelled to answer by the stern look ou 
Guy^'s face. 
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"Ah! You asked him, I suppose?" drily. 

** Perhaps I did,'* she answered, blushing in spite 
of herself. "Is it not true?'' 

"No," he replied coldly. He shrank from curious 
questions on this tender subject. It was like a 
rough hand laid on a hidden wound. 

Sybil eyed him attentively. Now that he wa^ 
beside her, and she could look at him closely, she 
was inclined to agree with Aline. He did not look 
like a spendthrift or a prodigal. He was a provoking 
fellow; but on the whole, not uninteresting. .\nd 
this mystery was delightful. She must and would 
get to the bottom of it forthwith! -<• - y\, 

"Then I was misinformed, it appears," she ob* 
served presently. "But did Dimlands never belong 
to you?" 

Guy wondered at her pertinacity. What could it 
matter to her? -^ -^ ■- 

"Yes; it did. But — as you seem so much in- 
terested in the question — I may as well tell you 
that there is a flaw in my title to the estate, and it 
is mine no longer." — • 

And this was the explanation! It was simple 
enough; but she had never thought of anything of 
this kind, and her sympathy was excited. 

"What a pity," she exclaimed. "And you lost 
the law-suit?" 

"Law-suit," repeated Meredith. "There has heea 
no law-suit." - 

"Then you were not compelled to give it up?^' 
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*'Yes. Honesty compelled me." 

"Was that all?'' 

*'Was it not enough?*' , 

"I wouldn't have done it," said the girl with a 
hard expression about her thin lips. "I would never 
have given it up if I could have kept it." 

*^Not if it were right to do so?" 

**I shouldn't consider it right to give up what I 
valued, or what was valuable." 

"This is another way of looking at it," thought 
Guy. 

"And you resigned it without a struggle?*' she 
said with a curl of the lips. 

Without a struggle! How little she knew! He 
could endure no more. '■ 

He stopped and turned round. "I don't know 
why we should hurry this warm day. Miss Boss,'- 
he said quietly. "Suppose we wait for our friends." 

And Sybil perceived that she must venture no 
farther. 
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CHAPTEE VIL 



"my love, goodbye. 



*I wouldn't have done it. I would never havo 
given it up if I could have kept it." 
» Guy thought of those words of Sybil's more 
than once. There had been a look on her face when 
she uttered them, that showed she was capable of 
acting up to what she said. Had she been in his 
position she would not have suffered as he had 
done. 

: 5 Miss Boss's opinion, however, was not of much 
moment one way or the other ; only in so far as 
it made him wonder what Somebody else's opinion 
might be. What would Gwenny think of his decision. 
Would she consider him Quixotic and foolish, like 
Bertie; or weak and contemptible, like Sybil; or 
would she agree with him, and think the course he 
had chosen the only one possible for an honest man ? 
He would like to know ; and a strong desire to tell 
her the whole story took possession of him. 
I But no suitable opportunity offered, and his visit 
drew to a close, and the time came when he must vnsh 
the family at Braebum good bye. It was the last day 
of the week, and on the following Monday he was to 
start for the south. 
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"If I could only speak to her alone," he 
thought longingly. 

As it happened, fortune favoured him; for ad 
he was descending the hill, he saw a female figure, 
which from the height he judged to^be Miss Vaughan, 
accompanied by a child, cross the open field at 
ihe back of Braeburn, and make for a deserted cottage 
that lay a little to the right, on the other side of 
a low, dry wall. 

The tiny Highland cot, standing forlorn amongst 
the whins and heather, under the shadow of one 
tall pine, had taken Gwenny's fancy ; and she had 
come out that fine morning, armed vdth book 
and pencil, and attended by little May, to take a 
sketch of it. 

She was not much of an artist, however, and 
did not get on very fast ; and May, finding that the 
picture did not progress as rapidly as she expected, 
and that Gwenny was too busy to talk to her, thought 
looking on dull work, and presently departed; 
scrambling nimbly over the low wall and trotting 
homewards, to the great satisfaction of Meredith 
who by this time was not far off. 

Gwenny was so absorbed in her task that she did 
iiot perceive Guy's approach until his shadow fell 
across her open sketch-book. Then she looked up 
hastily. 

"Is it you?'* she said; and there was a look of 
welcome in her eyes. "I did not hoar you coming." 
"I dare say not. You were too busy," returned 
Guy looking about him. 
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"Oh, if yon are looking for a seat there is not 
much choice," said Gwenny smiling. "There is only 
the grass or the heather. I find a big heather bush 
makes a very comfortable seat." 

"Thank you; I prefer the grass," and he stretched 
himself at her side, leaning on one elbow the better 
to look at her. 

"I have been longing to speak to you alone,** he 
said abruptly. 

"Have you?*' she replied quietly; but her heart 
gave a sudden throb. 

"Yes. I want to ask your opinion; I want to 
tell you a story. May I?" 

"Yes," and she closed her book and prepared to 
listen. 

"I have never told this story — ^the whole story to 
any one before, and never shall p.gain; except to 
the one person who has a right to hear it." 

Gwenny understood at once. "I will never betray 
your confidence, Mr. Meredith," she said softly. 
"You may trust me.** And Guy looking into her 
face knew that he might. 

"I do," he answered taking the hand she extended 
as a pledge of good faith. "And there is a favour 
I would ask," he said wistfully. "I am going away 
on Monday, and shall never see you again" — the 
girl shivered — "would you be angry, if just for the 
present, I called you Gwenny?'* 

The tone in which he pronounced her name made 
it seem like a caress; and Gwenny *s cheeks paled 
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and then crimsonea in a way that made her furibus 
with herself. . ^ 

"No/* she answered faintly, turning away her 
head^ 

"Thank you.** And haraig slightly changed his 
position to gain a glimpse of her averted face, Guy 
began his story. 

He told it simply and clearly, and Gwenny's eyes 
were soon bent on his in absorbed attention. The 
nca'-n facts she had already heard from Sybil; but 
the details were all new to her, and as she listened 
her heart glowed with sympathy for the sorrows of 
those who were now at rest. She pitied Florence 
Desborough ; she grieved for the broken-hearted 
father; she compassionated Stephen Meredith in his 
weak, natural yielding to a sudden temptation, and 
she was moved with warm admiration of Guy's 
generous conduct in voluntarily taking upon his 
shoulders the heavy burden of reparation. 

"And you are going to give up your home that 
you love and everything to this young lady whom 
you have never even seen?'' 

"'Give up' is not quite the right expression. I 
am not going to give her what is really mine; only 
to restore to her what is hers." 

' "Every one would not look at it in that light," 
said Gwenny gravely. 

' "I am aware of it; but all I care to know is what 
you think. How would you act if you were in my 
place?" 
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''Like you, I hope/' answered the girl waormly. 

''Then you think I am right?" 

Her eyes kindled, **Yes; nobly right." 

Guy's heart leaped. He was not disappointed* 
He had won the sympathy of her whose sympathy 
I was sweetest; and not only that, but she distinctly 
approved and commended his determiuation to tread 
in the path of honour and duty. Like the maidens 
of olden time, she, as it were, buckled on his 
sword and encouraged him to go out into the 
world to fight a hard fight at the command of 
conscience. And the knowledge that their feelings 
were in unison on this matter, and that his love 
was worthy of his trust, and understood and sympa- 
thized with him in this crisis of his life, gave 
him a moment of almost perfect happiness. 

"You have given me fresh courage, Gwenny. 
When I need comfort I shall think of your words." 

A shadow fell on the girl's face. Yes, he would 
need comfort. It was no light task he was about 
to do. N 

"It will be very hard for you to go away like 
this and leave everything," she said thoughtfully. 
i "It is hard; and never so hard as when I 
look into your face." 

His words and manner startled Gwenny. She 
could no longer sit there face to face with him, 
and she rose up hastily. 

" You are not going to leave me yet," cried 
Meredith in dismay. 
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"I am tired of sitting. I thought — ^I thought 
we might walk a little way," she answered with 
an air of emharrassment. 

"Certainly; if you wish it," replied Guy, not 
caring what he did so long as she remained with 
him. ""V\Tiich way shall we go, Gwenny?" 

It was delightful to him to address her thus; 
and to notice the slight deepening of the delicate 
colom' in her cheeks, whenever he did so. 

"I must go home. They will think I am lost," 
she said with a nervous little laugh. 

"Never mind them," he exclaimed impatiently. 
" '* It is the last time. Let us walk towards the brae." 
"Very well," she assented meekly, "Any way 
we must cross this wall." 

"Of course. Allow me to help you," and he 
sprang over and turned round to offer her his hand. 
But Gwenny, actuated by the strange new shyness 
that had suddenly come over her, would not wait 
for his assistance, and mounted the low wall alone. 
But she. was careless in her haste; her foot slipped 
on a loose stone and she fell forward with a frightened 
cry, 

Guy caught her in his arms, and for a moment 
held her clasped close to his heart. Her sweet face 
was close to his. The temptation was irresistible. 
He bent his head, and his lips touched hers. 

She shd from his grasp, and stood trembling from 
head to foot. Her silence alarmed him. Was she 
too much offended even to speak* _. 
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"Forgive me," he entreated humbly. "I did not 
mean to do it; but you know I loye you, and I am 
going away.** 

, Still she said nothing; and in a sort of despera- 
tion the young man flung himself on his knee and 
caught her hand in his, 

"Gwenny, you must forgive me,'* he cried pas- 
sionately. '*You know •** 

He stopped short. He saw that her silence did 
not mean anger. Her face was very pale, but her 
beautiful eyes shone down upon him with a new 
and tender light. 

/ His hat was off, and the wilful lock pf hair, as 
usual, fell over his forehead. She put out her dis- 
engaged hand and softly pushed it back. 

The action was almost mechanical, but it spoke 
volumes, nevertheless. He sprang to his feet, and 
caught her again in his arms. 

"My darling! Oh, my darling! I dare not ask you 
to utter what I read in your eyes. I dare not ask 
you to marry me, bound as I am by poverty and 
honour. I meant to go away and leave you free, 
and happy, and unconscious of my love. But how, 
how can I leave you nowV^ 

He was silent for a moment, and then he put 
her away a little space that he might the better 
look at her. His chest heaved, his eyes blazed with 
excitement; the old temptation had come back with 
threefold force. 
"You shaU decide/* he said slowly. "I think 1 
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-^ •• ' .. 

love you better than anything. If yon bid me stay* 
I will stay ; if yon say keep Dimlands, I will keep 
tt for your sake and for yonr hand.*' 

He paused for her reply. It was in her power 
not only to alter the whole course of his future life, 
but also to transform the very character of the man. 
For the time being he was hers absolutely to do 
what she would with. He had given his honour, 
his conscience itself into her hands. It was a grave 
moment for them both. 

There was silence. Gwenny wavered. She too, 
was tempted. It was hard to send him away, for 
she loved him — ah, dearly — and to send him away 
meant, probably, never to see him again. It would 
be sweet indeed to be his wife, and live with him 
in the home he loved. But then, how could she 
tempt him to do what she knew he thought wrong, 
and what she herself considered to be a dishonour- 
able deed ! Would she have him lower his standard 
for her sake; could she bear to think that he was 
a worse man for having known her? If she did 
accept him on such terms, there would always be a 
drop of poison in their cup ; for happiness purchased 
at too high a price would scarcely be happiness. 

He was ready now to abase himself in his own 
eyes; to forget the claims of duty and honesty; 
and, for her sake to do violence to his better nature. 
Could she accept the sacrifice? No; it was too 
costly. They must part, " "^ 

"Decide," said Guy in a low, stem tone. 
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"I have decided,'* she answered looking up. *'I 
cannot bid you stay. Do with Dimlands as you 
will; you shall not keep it for my sake, I would 
have you — ^blameless.**^ 

She began in a firm and steady tone, but ended, 
in spite of her most earnest efforts, with a sob. 

Guy drew her tenderly towards him, 
\ "I will not go. It is too hard,'' he said defiantly. 
' Gwenny was frightened. If he refused to accept 
her decision should she be able to enforce it? She 
dared not trust herself. 

. "Oh Guy, you must go," she cried. *'You would 
never be happy if you acted dishonourably, and 
you shall not do so for me. You must go at 
once; or else '* 

Meredith understood the unfinished sentence. Yes ; 
she was right. If they did not part at once, part- 
ing would be impossible. Her other words were 
true also; he felt them to be so even now, though 
his heart was hot with passion. . : •:*; 

"Gwenny, forgive me," he said in a voice hoarse 
with emotion. "I have done the very thing I 
intended not to do. I have made you unhappy. 
But cannot say forget me. I must; I will hope 
to see you again. My love, good-bye." 
: He kissed her lips, and the little hands that gently 
put him away. 

"Go," she said faintly. "It is more than I 
can bear," and he caught up his hat, and strode 
away towards the hill. - . 
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At the edge of the wood he encountered Eoy; ahnost 
tumbling over him in his haste ' and abstraction. 

"What is the matter?'* inquired the lad; surprised 
at his pale, perturbed countenance. 

*'You are a good fellow/' said Guy, incoherently* 
"Go and take care of her, and take her home; 
and tell no one that I have been here. It might 
worry her. I trust to your honour. Good-bye," 
and he wrung his hand hard and disappeared among 
the trees. 

"Has he gone mad, I wonder!" questioned Eoy, 
gazing after him. "Perhaps I had better go an4 
Bee who it is he means.'* 

He had not gone far, when he caught sight of 
Gwenny, near the deserted cottage. She was standing 
quite still, with her back towards him; but there 
was an undefinable something in her attitude that 
suggested grief and desolation. 

" Why, it is Gwenny, and there is something the 
matter," he exclaimed, quickening his steps. 

Eoy was not a susceptible youth, and had never 
fancied himself in love with Miss Vaughan. But 
he liked her cordially, and admired her with a shy, 
silent admiration, which was perhaps the more intense 
because it was so undemonstrative. He was charmed 
by the soft accents of her southern tongue; by het 
good sense and sweet, gracious manners. ShB' was 
the first pretty girl who had taken uny pains to 
make herself agreeable to him, and he was naturally 
iuterested in all that concerned her. 

Q 
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She started and turned round at his approach, 
and Eoy saw "with dismay that her eyes were full 
of tears. 

"Oh Eoy!" she said in a frightened tone. 

"It is only me," he replied re-assuringly. "I 
have just seen Meredith, and he told me to come 
and take care of you, and take you home. What 
is the matter. Has he been vexing you?" he asked, 
.witti a frown. 

v^ "Vexing me! Oh, no. I am foolish; that is all. 
I — ^I cannot — ^help it,'* and she covered her face 
and sobbed. 

"i The lad was grieved at lier distress, and longed 
to comfort her; but not knowing what to say, stood 
quietly beside her and said nothing; which was, 
perhaps, the best thing he could have done. 

She felt his silent sympathy, and soon recovered 
her composure. 

' "I am quite ashamed of myself. You will not 
betray me, Eoy?" with an appealing glance. 

"I will not, on my honour," he answered gravely. 

Gwenny was amused — in spite of her trouble — at 
his solemn asseveration, and a smile found its way 
to her lips. 

"I thought I might trust you," she said gratefully. 
*<I will go home now." 

. "I would not go jiust yet, if I were you," said 
Roy looking doubtfully at her red eyes. "I want 
|o catch Marie, to ride to town; she is in the next 
field. Suppose you come and help me to drive her 
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fo the steading. There is a well oi^ the other side 
of the fence; you might bathe your face, and then 
we could go back together.'* .; 

• Gwenny acquiesced. She thought the suggestion 
&, good one, and was touched by his thoughtful con- 
sideration, and desire to save her from remark or 
question. 

So they went together; and she bathed her face 
in the mossy well, and having rendered some slight 
assistance in the capture of Marie, by simply stand- 
ing where she was told, returned with Eoy to the 
cottage; and no one guessed that anything at all 
unusual had happened that morning. 



The next day was very hot, and Gwenny did not 
go to church. 

**You have not been out to-day, Gwenny," ob- 
served Aline at tea-time. 

"It has been so hot," objected Miss Vaughan. 
"But I should like a walk after tea, if any one will 
come with me." 

"I'll come," said Aline good-naturedly. 

**And so will I," said Sybil. 

"And I will escort you," observed Eoy. Somehow 
he felt himself to be more of a man since Guy had 
trusted to his honour. 

"Which way shall we go?" he asked, when a little 
later they issued from the front door. 

"Somewhere where we can get a breath of ah-," 
said Gwennyc ■■ ,■ / . 

Q 2 
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"Then we had better go up the brae," decided 
Sybil. 

They crossed the meadow at the back of the 
house, and began leisurely to climb the hill; stop- 
ping and turning round to look back every few 
minutes. 

As they ascended, the air grew cooler, but there 
was no breeze, tod not a gleam of sunshine. Pre- 
sently they came to an open space, in the centre 
of which stood a sort of mound or hUlock. They 
mounted it, and sto«d together lookiag downwards. 
Had the evening been clear they would have had a 
fine view of the adjacent country, with the Moray 
Firth and the coast line of Nairn in the far distance. 
As it was they could see little or nothing, for a 
thick mist obscured the landscape and blotted out 
all distant objects. Oddly enough no mist inter- 
vened between them and Braeburn. They could see 
the cottage and everything about it with the utmost 
distinctness; but beyond, the earth-born haze and 
the dull, low-hanging sky seemed to blend and 
mingle into one compact mass. The effect was 
curious. The homestead seemed to stand on the 
edge of the world with nothing beyond but clouds 
and space. 

•^ij^ow still it 'is," said Gwenny softly. "It feels 
like Sunday. Can't we sing something ?'• 

"I'm afraid there ia nothing we can sing ^alto* 
gether,'* replied Alin«.. ' ^Yoxt don't know our psalms, 
and wa don't kuow yomr hymns.'* 
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"Surely you must know 'Eockof Ages?'" and she 
tegan to sing it to the old tune "Eousseau's Dream." 

It was a fortunate selection; they did know it, 
and all joined in. 

Behind and around them rose tall, stately pines; 
below lay a rugged pathway and a brief landscape 
bounded by a sea of mist. Their voices pierced the 
brooding silence, and floated far into the shadowy 
depths of the still, dark wood. 

Guy Meredith — who had crossed the hill to take 
a last look at Braebum — heard the sound of distant 
singing, and hastened to the spot. He did not go 
forward, however, when he discovered who the singers 
were; but stood back out of sight where the trees 
grew thickest. He could see Gwenny plainly. She 
stood a little in advance of the others, her straw 
hat hung on her arm; her white dress trailed on 
the green mound. Eoy was on her right hand, and 
Sybil and Aline on her left. Her face was turned 
towards the cottage at her feet, and her voice, clear, 
Bweet, and penetrating, rose above the rest, filling 
the air with melody. 

Guy, unseen and unsuspected, stood looking at 
her for the last time. His heart swelled as he 
listened to the familiar words of the grand old hymn, 
Bung by her he loved so dearly. They soothed, if 
they did not comfort him; and when the hymn 
ceased, he turned without a word, and with long, 
swift steps, walked silently away. And Gwenny little 
knew how near he had been to her* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



LEABNING THE TEUTH. 



November was drawing to a close in the metropolis. 
It was the time of short, dark days; damp, raw 
weather; London fogs, maddy roads, greasy pave- 
ments, and general dulness. 

Miss Vaughan — who had returned home some two 
months previous — was alone in the drawing-room in 
Mr. Cameron's house in Camden Eoad. She was 
sitting in a low easy chair by the fire, musing in 
the twilight. Her thoughts had flown beyond the 
Tweed— as they had a trick of doing — ^to that far 
off spot in the Highlands where she had spent ten 
happy weeks. How clearly she could see it all ! The 
plain, yet comfortable cottage, with waving corn- 
fields in front, and the wooded hill behind; and the 
long, sandy avenue with its belt of dark fir trees 
leading to the road. And she could see each member 
of the family too, as she had been wont to see them. 
Mr. Eoss and Eoy going about the farm; Mrs. Eoss 
sewing in the parlour, Sybil busy with her house- 
keeping. Aline knitting stockings, or doing fancy- 
work, and always good-naturedly ready to help any 
one who might require assistance. Bertha and Lucy' 
roaming far and wide, taking short cuts through the 
com, and coming homa with wet feet; and little- 
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golden-haired May slipping slyly round the steading, 
and going to the labourers' cottages — ^which she had 
been forbidden to do — ^to see and play with a "wee 
lassie," to whom she had taken a violent fancy. 

But though Gwenny cherished the remembrance 
of each member of the Ross family, and did not 
even forget the dogs and other animals about the 
farm, there was one person who engrossed a larger 
share of her thoughts than all the others put 
together. Guy Meredith's tall, muscular figure, 
and grave manly face, were ever before her. Each 
Bcene in which he had played a part, was stamped 
upon her memory with a force and clearness that 
time itself could not efface. In imagination, she 
lived over again the happy moments she had spent 
in his society, thinking with regretful longing that 
she had not prized -them as she ought. His very 
looks and tones she treasured up with jealous care; 
and the echo of those simple words, "you know 
I love you," thrilled through her even yet. 

She pondered much over that parting interview. 
If Guy had asked her to wait for a few years until 
he could afford to marry, she would have promised 
gladly, and kept her promise faithfully. But he had 
not done so. He had not sought to bind her in any 
way; and she understood why. He was poor, and 
likely to remain so for some time, it appeared, and 
he was too honourable — and perhaps also too proud — 
to ask for her hand unless he saw some prospect 
of being able to claim it. 
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•'And he actually intended to have gone away 
without even telling me of his love," thought Gwenny, 
*'He wished to leave me 'happy and unconscious/** 
he said. '^ Happy and unconscious,*' she repeated 
with gentle scorn. " The dear, kind, generous, stupid - 
fellow! I should have been far indeed from being 
happy if he had carried out that intention. As it 
is — ^though I may never see him again — ^nothing can 
deprive me of the joy of knowing that he did really, 
truly love me once." 

The girl changed her position; rested her head on 
ihe back of the chair, gazed steadfastly at the fire, 
and perused the train of her reflections. 
/ "There are not many men, I fancy, who would 
act as Guy has done. Who would abandon home 
and fortune to repair an injury inflicted by another; 
or, who would at aU concern themselves about the 
abstract justice of a claim which was not likely to be 
unpleasantly forced upon their notice. But Guy was 
too honourable to take advantage of Miss Llewellyn's 
helplessness. He knew it rested with him entirely 
whether he gave her anything; and for that very 
reason, because she was quite at his mercy, he was 
ihe more determined to give her all. I wonder he 
does not hate her for standing in his way so; but 
he doesn't. Whenever he mentioned her he spoke 
of her kindly, and with as much respect and con- 
sideration as if she had been a queen instead of a 
penniless orphan. Of course he does not know at all 
"What she is hke. But if she were the most disagree- 
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able girl in the world it would make no difference 
to him. He would give up Dimlands all the same. 
Heigh-ho, I wish she had never been born!" and 
Gwenny sighed and stretched her arms above her head. 
The next moment she sat upright. - < 

**Do I really though?'* she questioned curiously.' 
"I am not sure. It is true if there were no such 
obstacle in the way we might have been married and 
lived at Dimlands, and have had plenty of money. 
That would have been delightful; and I should have 
loved him with all my heart and have been very 
happy. But still I am not sure that I would have 
had it so," resting her chin on her slender hand. 
"If the course of our love had run quite smooth I 
should have missed something. I should have failed 
to see the grander side of his character. If he had 
never given up ease and comfort and all he cared 
for at the call of duty; if I had never seen him 
suffering, and tempted, and almost falling, I might 
have loved him devotedly, but I should not have 
understood, admired, and honoured him as I do 
now." Her eyes shone, her cheeks flushed. "No. 
He would still have been my dear, dear love, but 
not — as now — ^my prince, my hero!" 
J A bell rang sharply. Gwenny started! the little 
flash of enthusiasm died away, and she became sud- 
denly conscious that she had been a long time alone. 
It had grown quite dark, and the fire was sinking. 
She stirred it up, and looked at her watch. It was 
half-past five. 
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^^What can they be talking about all this time?" 
she wondered carelessly. 

Two hours before a gentleman had called/ sent in 
his cardy and requested an interview with Mr. Cameron 
on important business. After being closeted with 
him in the library for about half-an-hour, Mr. 
Cameron had returned to the drawing-room and said 
a few words to his wife in a low tone, upon hearing 
which she had risen up and returned with him to 
the library; and there they had been ever since. 

Gwenny was moving towards the door, when it was 
opened quickly from without, and the housemaid pre- 
sented herself. 

"Master says, wiU you please go to him in the 
library, miss.'* 

''Is there any one else there?" asked Gwenny, 
surprised at the summons. 

"Yes, miss. Mistress is there, and the gentleman 
who came a little while since." 

Gwenny went at once, for she knew Mr. Cameron 
did not hke to be kept waiting. 

The gas was burning in the library, and as she 
entered she was dazzled by the blaze of light, and 
paused for an instant on the threshold. The occu- 
pants of the room all looked at her as she stood 
there in her dark, close-fitting winter dress, her 
pretty hair somewhat ruffled and disarranged, and 
her brown eyes blinking in the sudden glare. 

"Gwenny, my dear," said Mr. Cameron coming 
forward, "let me introduce you to Mr. Blunt. This 
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is my ward, Mr. Blunt; the young lady wo ^were 
speaking of." - -. ^ ^^. 

The stranger bowed, and drew] a letter from his 
pocket. 

"May I ask your name?'^ he said politely. 

"Gwenny eyed him gravely. What did he mean. 
She had that very moment been introduced to him. 
Ah, but Uncle Allan had not mentioned her name. 
How odd! She glanced inquiringly at Mr. and Mrs. 
Cameron, and was struck by a sort of suppressed 
excitement in each face. 

The former nodded. "Tell him." 

"My name is Vaughan — Gwenny Vaughan," she 
answered with a certain haughtiness of manner. 
**Why do you ask such a singular question?" 

"Because I have been commissioned to deliver this 
letter into your own hands, and I wished to assure 
myself that you are the person for whom it is in- 
tended. Not that I had any real doubt about it," he 
added pleasantly. "It was just a formality, that is 
all," and he gave her the letter. 

Gwenny took it, and felt a curious shock when she 
perceived that it was addressed to " Miss Llewellyn." 

" Take it back, Mr. Blunt," she said hastily. 
" There is some mistake. I'm not * Miss Llewellyn.* ** 

But the lawyer only smiled. 

The girl turned quickly to Mrs. Cameron. Her 
face was white. "Tell me, Aunt Mary, is this my 
name ?" 
- "It is, my dear.'* 
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" Then I am not what I seem," she said slowly 
and painfully. "I'm aji impostor. I don't belong 
to you ; and I have been living aU these years under 
a false name!'' 

Mrs. Cameron put her arm round the agitated girl. 

**No, darling. You are not an impostor," smiling 
though her eyes were wet. "You do belong to us, 
and you have not been living under a false name. 
Yom' father was my first cousin. You were named 
Gwenny after your maternal grandmother; Vaughan 
after my brother John ; he ; was your father's 
greatest friend, as well as cousin. These two are 
your christian names; Llewellyn is your surname." 

A strange, startling suspicion shot through Gwenny's 
brain. 

" What was my mother's maiden name ?** she 
demanded trembling. 

" Florence Desborough." 

"Ah!" She flung up her hands and sank 
down into a chair. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cameron exchanged glances of 
extreme surprise. They were amazed at her emotion. 
"What did it mean; and who could have told her 
anything about Florence Desborough? 

Gwenny did not notice their astonishment. She 
^as absorbed in her own thoughts. 

"My poor young mother," she murmured sorrow- 
fully; and tears of pity welled up into her eyes. 

"Then you know your mother's story, Gwenny?" 
said Allan. 
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*Tes, nncle. But I little thought she was my 
mother when I heard it." 

*'Who tola you?" 

The girl hesitated. **I cannot tell you now; but 
I will tell Aunt Mary presently. Oh, but you are 
not my aunt!" with an involuntary quiver of the 
lip. *'And Cynric is not my brother any more." 

"I am more than your aunt in affection, dear," 
said Mrs. Cameron tenderly. "Have t not brought 
you up from infancy? You became our child when 
your poor mother died. You are bound to us all by 
the ties of love and kindred too — and you must 
continue to call us by the old familiar names." 

"I will," said Gwenny simply. "What should I 
do without you!" 

Mr. Blunt, who had been looking on with interest, 
now rose to take his leave. The necessary explanations 
could, he thought, be more easily and quickly given 
in the absence of a stranger. 

But directly he spoke Gwenny's thoughts returned 
to the letter, which she stiU held, in her hand. 

"Please sit down again, Mr. Blimt," she said 
quietly. "I wish to ask you a few questions." 

The lawyer obeyed, but with some surprise. 

"Certainly, Miss Llewellyn." 

"^'As you brought this letter you, of course, know 
who it is from?'* 

, "I do." , ^ 

^ "Who is it?" ^ . 

"Mr. Guy Mei«dith.** 
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' Mr. and Mrs. Cameron, and the la^vyer liim^lf, 
expected that the next question would be, "And who is 
Mr. Meredith?'* But to their surprise Gwenny re- 
mained silent for a few seconds. 

" It is a bulky letter," she said at length, turning 
it over in her lap. "Perhaps you can tell me the 
purport of it, Mr. Blunt?** and she lifted her ejres 
and looked at himi. 

"I can,** he replied. "So much — and so much 
only — Mr. Meredith told me." 

"And it is?** regarding him steadily. 

"To the effect that he renounces the estate of 
Dimlands, situated in Wales, and which he inherited 
from his father, in your favour. Gives you all he has, 
in short." 

Gwenny had felt sure that he was going to say 
this, but still she could not help starting slightly 
when she heard him say it. It was an extraordinary 
sensation to feel that she, herself, was the girl to 
whom Guy had been so anxious to do justice! 

"To me?** she said faintly. And neither of the 
three persons who heard the brief exclamation could 
teU what it betokened. Was it pain; pleasure; 
surprise, or consternation; or any, or a blending 
of all these emotions? 

"What did he do it for?" she added almost im- 
mediately. 

"You may well ask that,*' said the lawyer testily. 
"I did all I could to prevent his doing it, but 
it was no use. One might as well talk to the wJud 
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as argue with Guy Meredith, when his mind is made 
up! His father, he said, had been the means- 
unintentional though it was — of diverting the estate 
from you, the right and natural heiress, and he 
felt it to be a point of honour to restore it to you.'* 
*'He is a very honourable young man/* interrupted 
Allan Cameron warmly. 

"Yes; but unfortunately he has nothing but honour 
left, and he cannot very well live on that," returned 
Blunt drily. "I do not deny,'* he continued, again 
addressing himself to Gwenny — ^for Edward Blunt 
was frank and upright like his father Michael — "that 
you have a claim upon Meredith, Miss Llewellyn, J 
think you have a just claim to a portion of the estate; 
but, and I hope you will forgive me for saying so, 
not the shadow of a right to the whole of it.'* 

Instead of frowning Gwenny smiled. She liked 
this man because he seemed to be Guy's friend. 

, "I quite agree with you, Mr. Blunt,** she said in 
a soft, clear tone. "And you may rest assured that 
I will neither accept the estate nor even a portion of it." 
'^,._ "Not accept it!" echoed Allan in amazement. 
' Aunt Mary said nothing. She had been watching 
her child very closely, and she perceived that the 
girl was actuated by some undercurrent of feeling, 
of which she knew nothing. 

: "No, uncle,** returned Gwenny with decision, in- 
stinctively rising to her feet. "I will not take it. 
My home is here with you, aunt, and Cynric. I 
am happy; I want for nothing. Why should I rob 
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Mr. Meredith of his home? He was brought up at 
Dimlands; brought up as the heir and future owner 
of it. To me it is only a name. It is no hardship 
to do without that which I never expected to have; 
I know enough of my mother's story to understand 
how Dimland's came into Mr. Meredith's possession; 
but it is not fair or just that the son should suflfer 
for the fault of the father. Although in one respect," 
she added turning to the lawyer, "Mr. Guy Meredith 
has himself done me a great injustice.'* 

*'How so," demanded Mr. Blunt, rather taken aback. 

"By thinking that I would accept so great a 
gift; that I Vould permit him to beggar himself 
in this noble attempt to atone for a wrong which 
he did not commit. If his own sense of honour 
is high, does that give him any right to assume that 
the Miss Llewellyn, for whom he is ready to sacrifice 
so much, has none at all? Go back," said Gwenny 
with kindling eyes and heaving bosom, "and tell 
him that she has. Tell him that she would scorn 
to be made rich by any man's ruin. I thank him 
with my whole heart for his grand generosity, but" — 
and she drew up her slender figure — "I will not 
take one penny of his money or one acre of his land." 

There was something queenly in her air as she 
stood there facing them. Her eyes sparkled with 
unwonted fire; and she spoke with a dignity and, 
spirit that took them all by surprise. 

"There is one thing you have forgotten, my dear/ 
said Mr. Cameron kindly. 

"What is that, imcle?" 
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"That you are not yet of age." 

"Will that make any difference?*' she inquired 
anxiously. 

" Of course. Nothing that you say or do at 
present will have any weight legally." 

" Then I wiU repeat what I have already said in 
five months time, when it will have weight," she 
replied, looking at the lawyer. ' 

; "If you choose to do so then, Gwenny, I 
Cannot prevent you," said Mr. Cameron gravely. 
" But you must reflect well first. And in the mean- 
time, Mr. Blunt, as this young lady*s guardian, I do 
not refuse Mr. Meredith's offer. Not that I wish 
to strip the young gentleman of all that he has ; that 
would be base indeed, after the good feeling he has 
displayed. But I am bound to look after Miss 
Llewellyn's interest, and what I propose is this : That 
the matter be left in abeyance for five months, and 
that in the interim I take my ward down to 
Dimlands, that she may see what the place is like 
and understand its value before she rashly resolves to 
reject it. You will manage the estate, Mr. Blunt, ' 
and remit to Mr. Meredith such sums as we may 
agree on." 

' " Give l^im what he has been accustomed to have,'* 
broke in Gwenny impetuously. "I cannot bear to think 

that he should want for anything, while I " 

:,i "He shall not want for anything, I assure 
you," . said Edward Blunt earnestly, puzzled and 
interested by the emotipn she displayed. ; 
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*' Don't be a little goose, my dear,'* said AHan 
emiling, "Do you think vre mean to starve the 
young man ? Come, Mr. Blunt, what do you say to 
my proposal?** 

"It seems a fair one,** said the lawyer, after 
a moment's consideration. ""What do you say to it. 
Miss Llewellyn?'' 

" It is useless, it seems, for me to say anything," 
answered Gwenny, with a tinge of bitterness. *'Mr. 
Meredith will be kept in painful suspense, and will 
probably conclude that I mean to take all, when I 
have told you as plainly as I can that I will take 
nothing. He will think me a mean, grasping, 
covetous person, wholly unworthy of the great 
sacrifice he has made." 

" I do not know why you should trouble yourself 
so much about Mr. Meredith, Gwenny," replied her 
guardian severely. "He is quite capable of taking 
care of himself, I have no doubt.*' 

Gwenny tried to answer, but a sudden tightness 
in her throat kept her silent. Her lips quivered, 
and her eyes grew misty. Aunt Mary saw her 
distress, and came promptly to the rescue. 

"All these exciting disclosures have been too 
much for you, dear," she said in aj^: motherly, 
matter-of-fact way. "I am sure Mr. Blunt and 
your uncle will excuse us if I take you away now, 
and leave them to settle matters of detail." And she 
led her away to the drawing-room. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



"the king shall HAVil HIS OWN AGAIN.' 



The partial gloom of the fire-lit room was welcome 
to both. Gwenny knelt on the hearth-rug, and Mrs. 
Cameron took a chair close by. 

** You have something to tell me, my child ?** 
said the elder woman gently. 

Again Gwenny strove to speak, but could not. 
With a swift movement she laid her head on her 
Aunt's lap, and burst into a passion of sobs and 
tears. Her whole frame shook; her heart seemed 
bursting. 

Mrs. Cameron bent over her much concerned; 
and laid a caressing hand on her soft, brown 
hair. 

"There, there, love; there is nothing to cry 
about," she said soothingly. "What is it that 
grieves you so." 

"It is all so sudden," sobbed the girl. "And 
I can't bear — ^I cannot bear that he should think, 
even for five months, that I am such a wretch 
as to take Dimlands away from him. I cannot 
endure that he should think that he is being 
kept in suspense on purpose that I," with passionate 
disdain, "may have time to weigh the pros and 
^ons, and learn the value of his home. And I- 

R 2 
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know he loves it," her voice breaking. "And he 
has been so good to me." 

"Then you are acquainted with Mr. Merediths 
Gwenny?" - — ^~ . ''- 

The poor chM lifted her tear-stained face. 

"Yes, Aunt, and — ^more than that." 

"I thought as much," said Mrs. Cameron quietly. 

"Oh, you don*t think the others would guess?'* 
cried Gwenny horrified. 

Aunt Mary smiled. "You need not fear. Men's 
wits are not very keen about such matters. Per- 
haps I should not have guessed if I had not known 
and loved you as I do. Was it in Scotland that 
you met him?" 

The tender, sympathetic tone invited confidence; 
and Gwenny, with many breaks, and sobs mingled 
with faint smiles and blushes, told the story of 
her meeting with Guy, and of all that happened 
afterwards. * 

' Mrs. Cameron had heard of the mis-adventure 
in the avenue from Mrs. Eoss, who however, had 
only spoken of Guy as the "Young Englishman;" 
and Gwenny, in subsequent letters, having men- 
tioned Lieutenant Lyle more than once. Aunt Mary 
had fallen into the error of supposing him to be 
the hero of that little episode. Had she heard 
the name of Meredith it would have arrested her 
attention, but Gwenny had never spoken of him. ' 

"Then it was from Guy Meredith that you heard 
your mother's story?" 
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'"' **Yes, Aunt. But I cannot repeat what he said, 
because I promised I would not.*' 
• *'H'm! Then, as I suppose I must ask you no 
questions, I had better tell it to you from the 
beginning; for it is important that you should 
be acquainted with all the circumstances of the 
case.*' «^ ' i 

*'Yes; that will be best," said Gwenny, who was 
calmer now. "I like to hear about my mother: 
but," and she looked up quickly "nothing you can 
tell me will alter my determination." ' *^ 

' "Very well. You shall decide as you like when 
the time for decision comes; but now hear what 
I have to say." 

> ,The girl slipped down on the floor, and with 
her head resting against her Aunt's knee, listened 
with the utmost attention. 

*- Mrs. Cameron had been personally acquainted 
with Mrs. Llewellyn, and was therefore able to 
supply many details of which Guy was ignorant; 
but on all material points her narrative agreed 
with his, and she thus unconsciously testified to 
his truth and accuracy. 

"It is a sad, sad story," said Gwenny sighing. 
"And I think my mother was hardly used.*'J ; 
' "Yes; her fate does seem a hard one.** 

" My grandfather was a cruel old man to treat 
his only child so harshly." 
* "He repented bitterly, my dear."; 

"Yes; when it was too late. There is no uso 
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in repentance when it comes too late to make 
amends/* said the girl with youthful severity. 

''It U not for us to say that^" was the gentle 
ansT7er. 

"But what use was it?*' persisted Gwenny. "It. 
didn't do any good to anybody. Ah! What would 
have become of me if you and dear Uncle John 
had not taken compassion on the forlorn, helpless, 
ailing baby? How good and generous it was of 
' you both. And you were poor, too, and had 
Cynric to think of besides. Aunt Mary," with 
eagerness, "if you and Uncle Allan take me down 
to Dimlands, let us go to the Vicarage too. I 
should like to see the old place once again; and 
the church, and that comer of the church-yard 
under the big yew tree." Her eyes grew moist. 
"Perhaps," she went on in a broken voice, "dear 
uncle would like 'his little girl* to come and 
stand beside his grave — ^now that she is a woman 
and — and knows better how much she owes him.*' 

Mrs. Cameron bent down and kissed the uptxurned 
tearful face. "You shall go," she said; and her 
own toues were inot quite steady. 

"Do you think?" questioned Gwenny presently, 
"that my mother repented her marriage when she 
found how much it cost her?'* 

"No; I do not think she did," replied Aunt 
Mary slowly. 

"I am glad of that. I am glad her love was- 
«o. strong and true." 
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''Tour father's death ahnost broke her heart; but 
at the same tune it made her feel glad that she had 
been with him for a little while. She felt Mr. 
Desborough*s anger most acutely, but she hoped to 
the last that he would one day forgive her. Poor 
Florence, to think that she should die when that 
forgiveness was so near !'* 

"Yes; that seems the ddest thing of all,l' 
«aid Gwenny with a sigh. " Why couldn't she have 
lived a little longer? K they had only seen each 
other for a few minutes it would have been a great 
comfort." 

"It would. And it would have made a great dif- 
ference in her position, and in yours too." 

"Ah, yes; I suppose so," said the girl musingly. 
"I did not think of that. I suppose I should have 
lived at Dimlands, and been brought up as its future 
mistress. Do you think I should have known Guy, 
Aunt Mary?" 

"I don't know. Possibly not. In that case he 
would have been in a very different position." 

"Then I would rather be as I am," she said 
naively. 

"Do you love him so much, my dear?" asked Mrs. 
Cameron wistfuUy. 

Gwenny's eyes fell, and a soft blush crept over her 
face. 

"With all my heart," she whispered. 

"And he? Can you trust him, Gwenny?" 

"I' could trust him with my life," she answered 
fervently. 
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"I have no doubt you could. There are few 
j gentleme.vi, I hope, with whom that would not be 
safe. But can you trust him with your love? That 
is a different matter; and a trust to which men are 
often false." ^ 

. "He would never be false," exclaimed Gwenny, 
almost indignantly. "I could trust him if we did 
not meet for years. I know he would be faithful." 

> Mrs. Cameron smiled and sighed, and fondly patted 
the glowing cheek. She had known girls as trustful 
as Gwenny who had been cruelly deceived. She 
trembled lest her darling's heart should have been 
given to one unworthy of the treasure. 

"There is a sort of love," she said gravely, "which 
is genuine enough while it lasts. It is all fire and 
devotion, but it burns so fiercely that it soon bums 
out, and leaves behind only the cold ashes of indif- 
ference. And yet this ephemeral passion often wears 
so fair an aspect that it may well deceive inex- 
perienced girls who mistake it for that nobler love 
which will endure tiU death." 

^ " Yes. But if one knows something of a person's 
character, one is not so Ukely to be deceived as to 

.the value &nd stability of his affection," objected 
Gwenny. "If a man proves himself conscientious, 
firm, unselfish, and scrupulously honest and honour- 
able in other matters, will he not be so in his love 
too?" 

^^^; "And is Mr. Meredith aU this?" 

I , "Yes. Haft^ he not shown himself to be so?'V 
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**He has behaved very well, I admit/' 

"Behaved well! Oh, Aunt Mary, is that all you 
can say of him?'' 

**What would you have me say?" asked the other 
smiling. 

**Say that he has behaved nobly; that he has set 
an example of courage, high principle, and generosity 
that few can hope to emulate!'' cried Gwenny warmly. 
**"When I think of him far away in some remote 
island, working for his living under a tropical sun, 
and then reflect upon all he has renounced in order 
to do justice to my mother's daughter, I feel," said 
the girl in a low, trembling tone of intense emotion, 
"that it is too much. I cannot bear it. But the 
time will come when I can, perhaps, show him that 
the orphan to whom he was so good is not quite 
insensible of his goodness. He shall return to Dim- 
lands. Don't suppose," added Gwenny, bravely lifting 
her eyes, and looking full into her aunt's face, though 
her lips were quivering, "that I count upon his love 
for me when I say this. If he brought home a 
foreign bride it would make no difference. It would 
break my heart, but it would not alter my deter- 
mination. I wiU — at all costs — do something for him 
who has done so much for me. The king," — she was 
fairly sobbing now. "The king shall have his own 
again!" 
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CHAPTER X. 



AT DDILAKDb. 



Early in the New Tear Gwenny went to Dimlands. 
She was accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. Cameron; 
but the former, having made all necessary arrange- 
ments for the comfort of his wife and ward, returned 
after a few days to London, having business of his 
own to attend to. 

There was nothing in the exterior of the old Hall 
to excite admiration at any time ; and at this season 
of the year, when the trees around were leafless, and 
the downs -were grey and bare, the plain, sturdy, 
storm-beaten building was wont to wear a particularly 
sombre and forbidding aspect. 

It was dark, however, when the Camerons arrived; 
and Gwenny saw nothing of the house until she 
found herself within it. The interior was warm, 
convenient, home-Uke, and in some respects, even 
luxurious, and her first impressions were decidedly 
favourable. Nor did she like Dimlands less when 
she knew it better. On the contrary; whatever 
others might think of the dark, frowning, country 
house, to Gwenny it was naturally full of interest. 
It had been the home not only of her mother, but 
of her lover also; and the double link invested it, 
and everything connected with it, with a subtile 
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fascination that only grew stronger as the days went 

by- 

The girl was soon acquainted with every nook 
and comer. Her little inquisitive feet stole . softly 
along the passages^ and penetrated into the dim^ 
silent chambers, peopled only by shadows of the 
past. Each room was haunted by a memory. This 
had been occupied by Fred Meredith, the bright 
young heir, whose brief, promising existence came 
to so sad an end ; and close by were the apartments 
of his two sisters, who entered life together and 
quitted it within a few days of each other; while 
from this fair, simny chamber, with its pretty oriel 
window, Florence Desborough fled away to become 
the young doctor's wife, forsaking its safe shelter 
to face poverty and her father's anger for true love's 
sake. Here, in the room adjoining, Mrs. Meredith, 
the bereaved mother, had meekly sighed away 
her life ; and Stephen had looked his last on a world 
made desolate by her loss. 

But of all the rooms in the old Hall, none pos- 
sessed so deep and tragic an interest as that panelled 
chamber in which the old squire had died. Gwenny 
crossed the threshold with a thrill of awe. She 
knew all the details of the story now, and could 
pictm-e to herself the last sad scene, as Guy had 
4one a year ago. Nothing had been moved or altered 
since that memorable night. There was the tall, 
■carved bedstead with its time-worn hangings, the old- 
lishioned bureau, the heavy chairs, the antique nurror 
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that had been wont to reflect John Desborongh*s stem 
features; and the table, with shrivelled pens and dusty 
inkstand, on which his last Will of forgiveness had 
been written. To Gwenny the apartment seemed 
to wear a pathetic air of mourning for its lost owner; 
the sombre silence echoed with the cry, **Too late." 
She shivered as she looked round. Death had entered 
other rooms in Dimlands, but in this — ^which had 
been unoccupied for twenty years — his icy pre- 
sence seemed to linger even yet. Every year the 
fresh sea breeze, the breath of spring, the odour 
of flowers, had stolen in through the windows, opened 
from time to time; but these sweet influences and 
all the warm, bright sunshine of twenty summers, 
had failed to lessen the chill gloom. The tragedj 
of death and a broken heart was stamped on the 
old squire's chamber. 

Whatever feelings of resentment Gwenny had 
cherished towards her grandfather, vanished away 
now that she stood on the spot where he had breathed 
his last. Her vivid imagination conjured up that 
death-bed scene, and her heart was touched with 
pity. 'She moved to the nearest window, and then 
back to the foot of the bed. "I forgive you,'* she 
whispered softly. "Tour child's child forgives you, 
poor stricken father!" 

Of the sitting and reception rooms, the Kbrary 
was Miss Llewellyn's chief resort. It was the 
"young squire's favourite room," the housekeeper 
had casually remarked, and Gwenny loved to 'sit 
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there. She perceived that Guy was much liked by 
the household, who deplored his absence, and were 
manifestly a* a loss to understand the present 
state of affairs. The upper servants were middle- 
aged, and had been some years at Dimlands; and 
although none of them had lived there under 
Mr. Desborough, many had seen him in their 
younger days, and were well acquainted with the 
story of his daughter's elopement, and of the events 
that followed it. They were aware that Miss 
Llewellyn was the old squire's grand-daughter — so 
much Mr. Blunt had informed them when he 
bade them prepare for the reception of the two 
ladies — ^but why she had come? why Mr. Guy had 
gone away? where he was gone to? and what 
was to be the end of it all? were interesting 
questions often asked amongst themselves but never 
answered, for the simple reason that no one knew. 
'% Nor were the servants the only persons curious 
on these points. When it became known in 
the neighbourhood that Mr. Llewellyn had left a 
daughter, and that the young lady was now 
actually staying at Dimlands, many families, who 
had been acquainted with Mr. Desborough and 
Florence — and some who had not that excuse — 
eent their representatives to call upon the ladies 
at the Hall. ; 

"■ Mrs. Cameron and Gwenny had not expected to 
receive any visitors, and were innocently surprised 
at the number who presented themselves. They 
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were courteous to all but oommunicative to none; 
not eveq to those whom they were disposed to 
like; and ladies who called from mere curiosity, 
and asked adroit, inquisitive questions, went away 
disgusted and angry, baffled by the polite reserve 
with which they had been received. 

If Miss Llewellyn had been left to herself, she 
would have told every one that she did not intend 
to remain at Dimlands; and that she hoped 
Mr. Meredith would return in the course of the 
following summer. But, yielding to the wishes ol 
her guardians, she had promised to keep silence 
on the subject until after her twenty-first birth- 
day, and she loyally kept her word. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cameron, and Cynric also, were 
strongly averse to her refusing Dimlands. They did 
not wish to be hard upon Guy. Let Gwenny give 
him half the estate if she so pleased, but let her 
take Dimlands and the other half. To refuse all 
seemed positive insanity; a downright quarreUiug 
with the good gifts of Providence. It was due to the 
negligence of the elder Meredith that she had not 
succeeded to the property at the death of her grand- 
father; and now that Guy had offered restitution, 
it was foUy indeed to refuse to accept it. 

"It is incomprehensible to me how Gwenny can 
entertain such a notion even for a moment," Cynric 
had said on one occasion. "What can her motive 
be? Do you know, Aunt Mary?** 

Mrs. Cameron made an evasive answer, and turned* 
the conversation. She did understand Gweimy's 
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motiye, but she was not going to betray her con* 
fidence. The poor child's love might prove disas* 
trous; and in any case it was best kept secret for 
the present. *'If it does not end happily it shall 
remain a secret," resolved Aunt Mary. She by nc 
means approved of the step which Gwenny propose^ 
to take. That the girl by her own act should pla<Jd 
herseK, as it were, at the mercy of this young ma^^ 
was most distasteful to her. It might end well.' 
Guy Meredith's love might be as true and steadfast 
as Gwenny believed it to be, and he might embrace 
with delight the opportunity of returning and making 
her his wife. f 

' But then the reverse of this was just as possible^ 
Mrs. Cameron had never seen Guy, and had no 
means of satisfying herself as to the strength and 
reality of his affection. True, he had behaved most 
honourably with regard to his inheritance; but it 
was not by any means an impossibility for a man to 
be strictly honourable in matters of money, and yet 
to entertain vague, loose ideas of honour in matters 
of love. There were men. Aunt Mary knew, who 
would try hard to win the heart of any girl who took 
their fancy with a supreme indifference to the con- 
sequences, as far as she was concerned, so long as 
they kept themselves free from any, so called, foolish 
entanglement. Guy Meredith might be such a one 
for all she knew to the contrary. He had declared 
ids love to Gwenny, but he had not bound himself, 
or sought to bind her, by any promise. 
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Such reticence might proceed from the most 
worthy, or the most unworthy of motives. She could 
not tell how to interpret it. She loved Gwenny as 
dearly as though she were in truth her own child, 
and her motherly bosom was racked with doubts and 
fears on her behalf. Mr. Meredith might take the 
rash girl at her word, and return to Dimlands ; and 
afterwards take to himself a wife. Gwenny's position 
in that case would be anything but an enviable one, 

"He could never find a sweeter mistress for the 
old Hall," thought the poor lady, as her fond gaze 
rested on the bright, graceful girl whom she had 
brought up. " She is more than fit for the position, 
and is quite at home here.*' 

This was true. Gwenny was not only very 
happy, but also very much at home at Dimlands. It 
seemed to her to be more really home than Uncle 
Allan's house in London had ever been. ■ 

Mrs. Cameron purposely kept in the back-ground 
as much as possible, and the young lady being thus 
forced to take the lead, began gradually, and quite 
unconsciously, to play the part of mistress and 
hostess, and played it so well as to increase the elder 
woman's vexation and regret. ■, 

"And to think that the silly child means to' give 
it all up : to renounce her natural rights !" ^ 

Altogether the time spent at the Hall was not 
a happy time to poor, anxious Aunt Mary. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 



OLD SCENES RETISITED* 



One windy March morning Mrs. Cameron, Gwenny, 
and Cynric (who had run down to Dimlands foi 
a short hohday), started to pay a long talked of visit 
to Bryngwyn Church and Vicariige. They drove to 
the Httle town of Pontnewydd, five miles distant, 
where the nearest railway station was situated, and 
took the train to Ashford. Arrived there, Cynric 
suggested that they should hire an open carriage 
and pair of horses and drive the remaining dis- 
tance — fifteen mUes — instead of, as they first 
intended, availing themselves of the Winding Valley 
Eailway, as far as Millbrook, and taking a carriage 
from there. 

"They had no conveyances for hire at Millbrook 
Inn, when we lived at Bryngwyn; and I dare say 
they haven't now," said Cynric. "It would be 
annoying when we arrived there to be unable to 
get any farther. I could walk the six mUes of 
course, and so could Gwenny, perhaps ; but you 
could not, Aunt Mary; and altogether it would not 
be so comfortable." 

"No; it would not," admitted Mrs. Cameron 
•reflectively. "You shall order the carriage and 
pair, CjTiric.'* 

s 
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After leaving Ashford and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, their road lay through one of the pretty, 
•winding valleys, characteristic of the county in 
which that town is situated. As they approached 
Darren the valley became narrows ; and they began 
to recognise familiar objects. In a few minutes 
they were driving through the village. 

"Ah, there is Colonel Power's church,'* said 
Gwenny. 

"Church?" repeated Cynrie. 

"Well, chapel, meeting-house; whatever you like 
io call it," she returned smiling. 

"H'm. It is not easy to say off hand what it 
ought to be designated," said the yoimg man 
doubtfully. " It was consecrated a church, I suppose ; 
but then the owner subsequently gave it to Non- 
conformists, and it is now used by them. Does 
that make it, what is usually called, a chai>el, I 
wonder? I should like to ask a lawyer. What do 
you think Aunt Mary?" 

"I don't know," said Mrs. Cameron, sighing as 
she thought of the past. "It does not matter to 
us now what they do with it or what they call 
it. See, Gwenny,'* she added a minute or two later, 
there is the little old Chapel-of-Ease, as we used 
to call it. Do you remember it?** 

"Kemember it? I should think so! How lux- 
uriant the ivy is. But it has an uncared-for look.'* 

" There is no service there now," observed Cynno. 

"No service!" ' -* 
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**No. I thought you knew. When Colonel and 
Mrs. Power fell out with the present Tiear, at the 
tune of the appointment of the new curate, Mrs* 
Tower had our little chapel closed. She said in 
effect. *Not only shall you fail in establishing an 
English service in my church, but I will prevent 
yoy, from holding your English service where you 
have been accustomed to hold iV And she did.** 

^But how could she?" asked Gwenny. 

"Very easily," said Aunt Mary. "The Chapel- 
of-Ease, as we termed it, was, and is, the property 
4>f Colonel Power. Divine Service had been publicly 
performed there regularly Sunday after Sunday, for 
at least thirty years, so that people regarded it 
as an established thing. Still the chapel was a 
private chapel, and if Colonel Power or his wife 
chose to close it, they had a perfect right to 
do so.'' 

^'But it was xmgenerous to deprive the English 
people of their only service," said Gwenny warmly. 

"Yes," said Mrs. Cameron musingly. "It was 
a deed that I can fancy a person might enjoy 
doing, but would not much care to look back upon 
years afterwards." 

"And there is no English service now?" 

"I am not sure about that. I think I have 
heard that there is one still held somewhere in 
this neighbourhood, but I cannot be certain." 

**Here we are at Millbrook!" said Cynric, as the 
carriage crossed the bridge, and drove op to the 
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•inn door. "I beg to propose luncheon for ourselveSj 
and a short rest for the horses. Though they 
hare done twelve out of the fifteen miles, theii 
hardest work is yet before them." 
' *'Yes; that it is," said Gwenny. "Unless the 
hills are less steep than they used to be." 

They were ushered into the best parlour, a large, 
low room, with two windows; one looking out upon 
the road, and the other upon the garden at the 
back of the house. 

Gwenny glanced round. The room seemed familiar, 
though she could not recollect when she had been in 
it before. She went to the front window and 
stood looking out. A little to the left stood the 
neat railway station; while to the right on the 
other side of tlie road, were the clean, whitewashed 
outbuildings, belonging to the inn. 

"How natural it looks!" she exclaimed. "I 
believe it was exactly opposite this window that 
the phaeton used to stand, waiting for the train 
when any of us had been to Ashford. And how 
well I remember the two doors." ^., 

"What doors?" asked Aunt Mary puzzled. 
"The doors of this inn; the front door and the 
back door. No; that is not right, for they are 
both on the same side of the house. The hall 
door and the kitchen door, we'U say." 
"But why do you remember it so weU?" 
"For a childish reason," said Gwenny smiling. 
" The Post Office used to be here, if you recollect. 
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and when Cyiiric was at school I often had to 
ride down to fetch the letters. I used to ride up 
t6 the door, and rap with the handle of my whip. 
At first I always went to the hall door, because 
that was the better entrance, but I found thar 
I had to wait there so long before anyone heard 
me, that by and by I swallowed my pride and 
rapped meekly at the kitchen door." 

*'You were always rather a proud little puss," 
said Aunt Mary amused. 

• "Has any one ordered luncheon?" enquired 
Cynric entering the room. 

• "No," returned Mrs. Cameron. "Please ring the 
beU." 

A servant appeared. Limcheon? Yes; they could 
have luncheon, doubtfully, what would they like? 

"What can we have?" demanded the young 
man gravely. 

"There is cold mutton, and there was some 
beef, but I'm afraid that's finished; and — and " 

"And nothing else, I suppose?" 

" Couldn't we have some hot soup ?" asked Mrs. 
Cameron, who was chilled by the long drive. 

The servant looked embarrassed. Such a request 
was evidently imusual. 

"Or fried ham and eggs?" said Gwenny. 

The maid caught eagerly at the suggestion. 

"Oh yes, miss. You can have that, and it will 
be ready directly." 
. "Yei;^ well. Let us have some," decided Mrs. 
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Cameron, She was not particularly partial ta that 
national dish, but it was better than cold mutton. 

*' I thought we should come to that," said Cynric, 
laughing as the door dosed. "Yon n^d never 
Buggest ham and eggs in a Welsh inn." 

"I could not help it," returned Gwenny. "The 
girl looked so distressed at being asked for hot 
soup." Besides, she added sagely, as she todc 
off her fur-lined cloak, "if the ham and eggs ar» 
good, we might come to something worse." 

"Oh I don't mind," exclaimed Cynrie good 
humouredly. "I like ham and eggs, and I ihmlr 
there is something particularly jlavouracecms in the 
smell of it, on a cold day like this. Aunt Mary 
you look quite blue. We will have a fire lighted." 

"It is not worth while; we shall be gone in half- 
an-hour." ; 

"Then suppose," said the young man after a^ 
moment's consideration, " suppose we order tea and 
a roaring fire to be ready for us here at fives- 
o'clock? You will be half^^starved, I know, by the 
time we return from the church and Yicarage* 
What do you think, Gwenny?" , 

Gwenny nodded her pretty head. "You are a 
<rery good squire, dear; you always suggest th€^ 
very thing one would like. Doesn't he. Aunt Mary?" 

" Yes, with a kind smile. He is very thoughtful 
and considerate. I think that will be a very good 
plan." 

A little later thev resumed their journey. 
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Their way no longer lay through the valley. They 
tnmed out of it upon leaving IkGllbrook; and about 
a mile farther on quitted the high road to follow a 
parish road that wound up among the hills in a 
south-westerly direction. 

Not many carriages passed that way it was evident^ 
Children rushed to the cottage doors at the sound 
of wheels, and every person they met or passed stared 
hard at them. 

*'We seem to excite scone curiosity," said Gwenny 
smiling. 

"It's the two horses," said Cynric shrewdly. "If 
it were earlier in the day people would think we were 
a wedding party going to the church; as it is they 
don't know what to make of us.** 

"Oh, Cynric," exclaimed Gwenny. "Do you re- 
member that Christmas morning a long time ago 
when you and I rode to Plygain with Uncle John? 
There was a wedding. that morning. It was the 
first I had ever seen, and it made a great impres- 
sion on me. A woman belonging to the wedding 
party asked me my name, I recollect, and said I 
was like some one. Who could she have been, Aunt 

"Probably some person from Dimlands who had 
known your mother, and was struck by your likeness 
4iO her. You were more like her as a child than you 
^e now." 

Meanwhile the horses were slowly toiling up the 
hilla which the occupants of the carriage remembered 
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SO well. To them every ascent and descent, every 
glimpse over the leafless hedgerows was strangely 
familiar. There was hardly a turn in the road, 
hardly a building, pond, gate, or clump of trees by 
the way-side that did not provoke some remark or 
awaken some homely reminiscence of bygone days. 

As they gradually ascended, the wind blew yet 
colder, and the ladies wrapped their cloaks more 
closely round them. 

Presently they approached the spot where the 
road to the Vicarage branched off to the right, while 
that to the church continued straight on. 

"Which shall we visit first?'* asked Cynric. 

"I think we had better go to the farthest point 
first,*' said Mrs. Cameron, "and take the church on 
our way back." 

"Very well. Coachman, turn to the right." 

They noticed few changes as they passed along. 
The farmhouses, chapels, and cottages looked just as 
they did on the day they saw them last; and no 
impertinent new buildings rose up to perplex their 
memories and disturb old associations. As far as 
the face of the country was concerned, Time seemed 
to have been standing still in this remote district 
among the hills; while to those who npw came to 
revisit old scenes, the past seven years had been full 
of life and bustle. 

The contrast struck Gwenny forcibly. 

"How strange it seems," she said thoughtfully. 
"So many things have happened to us since wo 
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went away; and here nothing seems to have hap- 
pened." 

*' Outward things remain the same, certainly, but 
we cannot tell what changes the last seven years 
may have brought to the inhabitants of even one 
farm, one cottage that we have passed," replied Mrs. 
Cameron. 

"True. I did not think of that." 

As they drew near to the Vicarage, each member 
of the little party was conscious of a thrill of expec- 
tation and excitement. 

At length they drew up at the high green gate. 
It was damaged and rickety, and sadly in want of 
a coat of paint, and opened with many creaks and 
groans. 

"This does not look well," said Cynric gravely. 

A chill fell on them as they approached the house. 
There were sad changes here! 

"The pretty horse-chesnut tree that grew in the 
court-yard is gone," said Gwenny sorrowfully. 

The carriage stopped at the gate of the lawn in 
front of the house. They looked at each other in 
dismay. The laurels which Mr. Vaughan had planted 
within the wire fence, and which ought by this time 
to have grown into a thick and handsome hedge, had 
all been cut down; the grass-plot was rough and 
uneven, the walks and flower-beds full of weeds; and 
long, dry, imtrained sprays of honeysuckle and other 
creepers, designed to climb up the front of the house, 
swayed mournfully to and fro with every gust of 
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wind. Neglect and rain reigned at the Yiearage 
now. 

"PoOT old homeP said Gwenny with a qniv^ in 
her Yoice. 

It was a painfdl shoek to find the place so altered 
for the worse. 

They aUghted in silence, and passing the dnll, 
ancurtained windows of the dining-room and study, 
knocked at the hall door. 

It was opened, after a short delay, by a woman 
who had apparently come straight from the wash-tub. 

*'Is Mr. Jones at home?" inquired Mrs. Cameron. 

"He don't live here now; he has been gone this 
ever so long.'* 

*' Where does he live then?" asked Cynric in sur- 
prise. 

The woman named a village on the high road 
about two miles distant, in the opposite direction to 
chat which they had come. 

"And who lives here?" said Gwenny hastily. 

"We do, miss. My husband rents the farm. But 
come in," added the woman hospitably. "Come in 
out of the cold and sit down." 

"Thank you," replied Mrs. Cameron. "We used 
DO live here when my brother, Mr. Vaughan, was the 
Vicar; and being in the neighbourhood, we thought, 
we shcmld like to see the old place again. WiU you 
iindly aUow us to look into a few of the rooms?** 

"Yes, sure,** and she led the way to what ha4> 
once been the dining-room, and threw open the door*. 
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They crossed the threshold and looked round. The 
room was destitute of fumitnre, the grate rusty, the 
paper dropping from the damp walls. Some apples 
and onions were spread on the bare boards, and a 
heap of odds and ends lay in one comer. 

"Oh!'' cried Aunt Mary involuntarily. 

**We don't use the room, you see," said the farmer's 
wife apologetically. "The house is too big for ust 
it's more fit for gentle folks than for a farmhouse.. 
There's two or three rooms up-stairs quite empty. 
But I don't think we'll be here much longer. The 
whole place is out of repair, shocking, and the parson, 
he won't do nothing." 
' "Why did he go away?" asked Gwenny. 

"Well, it didn't suit him, he said. It was an out- 
of-the-way place. And so it is sure. This is where 
we do live," added the woman turning into the 
study. 

The apartment was habitable, but decidedly untidy. 
The floor was bare and not very clean, and on a 
three-legged table, covered with a stained cloth, some 
dirty cups, plates, and saucers were heaped together. 
In front of the fire two small children were seated 
on a piece of carpet, each busily engaged in demol- 
ishing a slice of bread and treacle. They ceased 
their occupation at their mother's entrance, and lifting 
.up their chubby, sticky little faces, stared gravely 
jii the strangers. 

"Won't you sit down, ma'am?" said the farmer's 
wife pleasantly, offering Mrs. Cameron a chair. 
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**No; thank you. We have no time to spare; 
we have to drive back to Ashford this evening." 

**Have you indeed? that's a good way. Well, 
perhaps you would like to go up-stairs and look 
round outside a bit? You're kindly welcome. Come 
you this way." 

Mrs. Cameron and Cynric followed her; but 
Gwenny opened the hall door and escaped to the 
carriage. A little later the others joined her. 

"Why didn't you come with us?" asked Cynric, 
as they drove away. 

**I had seen enough," she answered. "I would 
rather remember our old home as it was than see it 
as it 18. Look at uncle's study," she added pas- 
sionately. "It's — ^it's desecrated." 

Aunt Mary sighed. *'It seems so to us, my dear, 
but no one else, probably, would regard it in that 
Hght." 

"But it is a shame to allow the place to fall out 
of repair like that," remarked Cynric. "And what 
was the use of cutting down the laurels? I have 
a great mind to write to the Archdeacon." 

"I think you may spare yourself the trouble," 
returned Mrs. Cameron drily. "There is an old 
sayfng that, *One man may steal a horse, while 
another may not look over the hedge.' When we 
first came to the parish, we did not reside at the 
Vicarage, but in a much more convenient situation 
near Millbrook. Constant pressure, however, was 
put upon your uncle to induce him to remove there; 
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wad at last affier adding a new wing to the Vicarage, 
and going to a good deal of expense to make the 
place a fit residence for a gentleman's family, which 
it was not before, we did remove there. Your uncle 
sacrificed his own wishes to please others; the present , 
incumbent, it would appear, is at liberty to please 
himself; and the house which his predecessor was 
forced to improve — ^in order to be able to live in it — 
at a cost of some hundreds, which he could ill afford, 
is now suffered to fall into decay." 

Mrs. Cameron spoke bitterly, for she felt deeply 
on the subject. She remembered the trouble of mind 
which the question of his removal to the Vicarage had 
occasioned her brother; the worry and vexation that 
had attended the building of the new wing, and the 
other alterations; and the rigid economy that they 
had been compelled to practise, in order to spare 
the few hundreds necessary to supplement the grant 
which they had obtained for the proposed improve- 
ments. How useless were those improvements now; 
how unnecessary the anxiety and discomfort they had 
cost them! 

"It would have been much better if we had been 
permitted to remain in peace near Millbrook," observed 
Cynric. 

'- *'It would indeed; your uncle would have been 

spared a great deal of labour and trouble for which 

there was no real occasion. I do not blame Mr. Jones 

for leaving the Vicarage," continued Aunt Mary. It 

■ is an out-of-the-way place there is no doubt; though 
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-we had to put np with Ihat ineonYemence. Tha 
house as it was origmally was not misuitable tar 
a fanner, of the class of small faxmers about here; now 
it is too large and too good for a farmhouse, and as 
.the dergyman does not live tiiere^ its fate probably, 
is to fall into ruins." 

"But oh the pity of it! The pity of it!" said 
G-wenny mournfully. 

It was a subdued and sozrowfbt little party that 
a little later stood beside Mr. Vaughan's grave under 
the noble yew tree. 

"He is at rest now,** said Mrs. Cameron softly. 

'''At rest and happy," said Gwenny in a broken 
voice. "Others might think little of him, but we 
know how good and conscientious he was. He tried 
to be a faithful servant, surely — oh surely he has 
entered into *the joy of his Lord.'" 

A tear fell on her cheek, and she drew a wreath 
of flowers — ^which she brought from Ashford — ^from 
under her cloak, and first lifting it to her lips, laid 
it on the memorial stone, trying, with Cynric*s help, 
to secure it from being blown away by the wild 
March wind. 

Then they took a long look at the fine extensive 
landscape with the far blue hills of Breconshire rising 
up against the sky. 

"The Vicarage looks pretty from here," said Cynric. 
"Although we have lived nearly seven years in 
London, I always thought of Ihat when I spoke ol 
home. But the spell is broken now." 
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"Yes; broken for ever," answered Gwenny as they 
turned away. 

Pierced with cold, and sad at heart they drove 
hack to Millbrook ahnost in silence; and glad 
they were to see the warm bright fire that awaited 
them in the low, old-fashioned parlour. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

/LCTIKa FOB HEBSELF. 

GwENNY was alone in the library at Dimlands. 
She had attained her majority on the previous 
Tuesday, and now it was Thursday, and she was 
about to write to Guy Meredith to tell him that she 
would not accept the sacrifice that he had made; 
that she would take from him neither money nor 
lands, far less Dimlands itself, which she knew he 
loved. And this she was going to do in direct op- 
position to the advice and wishes of her nearest 
relatives and friends. 

There had been, what Cynric laughingly described 
as a ''Cabinet Council," held on Gwenny's birthday, 
at which the "Miaisters" were Mr. and Mrs. Cameron; 
Cynric, and Edward Blunt, the lawyer. The young 
lady, of course, had also been present, and her r61e 
had been smHiar to the r61e of Eoyalty at real Cabinet 
Councils, to weigh and consider the plans and sug- 
gestions laid before her. But unlike the Sovereign 
— ^who always follows the advice of her Ministers — 
this impetuous young queen gently declined to take 
the advice offered to her, and decided to act upon 
her own responsibility. From the first she had an- 
noimced her intention of refusing the estate, and 
she held to her purpose with a tenacity that surprised 
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them all. The lawyer was astonished; Allan angry; 
Cynric suspicious and perplexed, and Mrs. Cameron 
distressed and anxious. 

The interview was terminated by Allan rising and 
saying stiffly, 

"Well, as Miss Llewellyn seems determined to 
follow her own course in this matter, further argument 
is useless, Mr. Blunt. Suppose we have a cigar on 
the terrace?'' 

The lawyer assented and tjiey left the room to- 
gether. 

**My dear girl," said Cynric solemnly. "Do you 
know what you are doing ?" 

"I believe I do,'' answered Gwenny smiling faintly. 
"And you will take nothing?"... 
"Nothing." / 

' Cynric's look was more eloquent than words. "But 
what are your reasons?" 

"You have heard them already,'* she answered 
wearily. "Do you want to go over it all again?" 

"You have not given one substantial reason. 
What you call a reason is nothing more than a 
sentiment. It is a thousand pities to refuse your 
mother's natural inheritance. And what you can 
mekn by it I don't know," he added crossly. "I 
wish I had your chance." 

"You would take the property, I suppose?'^ 
" I would take half of it, at any rate ; and so 
would anybody in their senses," and with that 
parting ^ot he likewise disappeared. 
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Gwenny turned to Mrs. Cameron* " Oh, Auntie, 
do not you desert me/' she said imploringly. 
"Uncle Allan is angry; Cynrio thinks me crazy* 
It is hard to have them all against me. Oh do 
take my part !'* 

"You are free to do as you please, Gwenny. 
Does not that content you?*' 

**No; it doesn't. I want to feel that you are on 
my side," said the girl, winding her arm coaxingly 
round her aunt's neck. " I want you to understand, 
and sympathize with me. Wtat is the use of 
telling me that I am free^ to do as I please, if as 
soon as I exercise that freedom every one looks black 
at me ?" 

" Do I look black at you ?" , 

"No, Aimt Mary. Your face wears an expression 
of anxiety, and meek, silent reproach that goes to 
my heart, and is harder to bear than the darkest 
frown." 

"It is a grave step you are taking, child; how can 
I help being anxious ?" 

"You love me much, oh trust me too," entreated 
the girl pathetically. "Trust me to decide my own 
fate. Uncle and Cynric make me feel as if I were a 
naughty child ; and yet I have done nothing wrong. 
You know," added Gwenny, taking Mrs. Cameron's 
hand and pressing it in both hers in the earnestness 
of her pleading, "that even young persons must 
decide for themselves sometimes. Not to do so is to 
be false to oneself^ and weak and wicked too» I&^. 
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80 strongly on this subject of BImlands und the 
estate that I must act for myself. You will 
understand me, Aunt?*' looking wistfully into her 
face. "You will not think me ungrateful or 
undutiful because I cannot do as you wish?" 

The elder woman did understand, and was touchod 
by the innocent appeal. 

" No ; no. I shall never think that of yor^'^ 
she answered tenderly. 

"Thank you. I thought you would understand," 
said Gwenny with a grateful glance. "I am 
not sure," she continued gravely, "that Cynric is not 
right. Perhaps I am acting more from sentiment 
tiian from reason. But if iJie sentiment is right 
that does not matter." 

" I don't quite jcomprehend now," said Mrs. 
Cameron smiling. 

. " I will try to explain. If some one were to tell 
me to cut ofiF your head I should not say * No ; I 
cannot, because that would be murder;' or, *it 
would be monstrous, cruel, unnatural.' No. I 
should give no reason for revising. I should 
simply recoil with horror and cry, *It is impossible.' 
Well, that is how I feel. The cases are not 
similar, I know, but that is the kind of feeling I 
have. It is impossible. I cannot take an acre 
of land from Mr. Meredith. If I were to do it I 
should despise myself for ev^. Best, dearest 
Mend and moQi^er, give vud your sympathy; ba 

on my side.'' » - - ...... 

t2 
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Mrs. Cameron's doubts and apprehensions were 
not removed or even mitigated by this pleading; 
but still, knowing Gwenny's love for Guy, she was 
able to a certain extent, to enter into the girl's 
feelings as she had described them; and it was 
hard to resist the sweet, coaxing tones; the be- 
seeching glance; the loving clasp of those little 
hands. 

" Well, well, I do sympathize with you ; but '* 

But Gwenny stopped her with a kiss. "We won't 
have any * buts,' " she exclaimed gleefully. " I felt 
sure you would sympathize with me. You have 
never failed me yet. And you won't wear that 
resigned, reproachful expression any more ? You 
won't look as if I were breaking your heart?" 
. "I will try not to,'* said Aunt Mary with a 
sigh, endeavouring to resign herself to the inevitable. 

But this is retrospective; we must return to 
Gwenny in the library. It has been said that what 
she was about to do, was against the wishes of her 
friends. And so it wasj for although, after the 
foregoing conversation, Mrs. Cameron withdrew all 
outward tokens of disapproval, and even gave her 
a certain measure of support, the girl felt that her 
aunt's wishes remained unchanged; her sympathy 
might be with Gwenny, but her judgment was 
still adverse. 

The disapprobation of those nearest and dearest 
to her weighed heavily on G^^enny's mind, but it 
did not weaken her resolution. 
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^ She took a sheet of paper and began her letter; 
but ere she had written many lines she paused,' 
considered, and then laid down her pen. She had 
been looking forward to the time when she should be 
able to tell Guy that she would not take Dimlands ; 
and now that the time had come she did not 
know exactly how to tell him. She wished to be 
kind and friendly, and at the same time was most 
anxious to avoid saying anything that might appear 
like an allusion to their tender parting in the 
Highlands seven months ago. Her faith in him was 
strong ; but still if he desired to forget what passed 
on that occasion, she wished him to understand that 
he was free to do so. 

It was not an easy letter to write. She rose 
from her chair and went to the window. It was a 
mild, bright April day. Spring was in the air; the 
sea was^ a glittering line of light. ** It must be very 
pleasant here in the summer," thought the girl with 
a sigh. "But I shall be far away in prosaic 
London. Perhaps Guy will bring home a beautiful 
West Indian bride, and I * shall never come again 
to dear old Dimlands! Well, what then?*' she 
added proudly lifting her head. "He will be happy, 
and I shall have helped to make him so." 

She put her hand in her pocket and drew out 
Guy's letter addressed to "Miss Llewellyn." She 
read it through — she had read it many times before 
^and when she had finished it she laid the 
insensible paper against her warm, soft cheek. " He 
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Uttle kno^s ho^r I love him !" she mmrmnred ; and 
she blushed, though there was no one tibere to see 
or hear her. 

Presently she resumed her seat ; and after many 
pauses and much consideration^ the important letter 
was at length concluded. 

Later in the day she drove to Pontnewydd 
and posted it with her own hand. 

"For better; for worse," she said to herself, as 
she dropped it into the letter box. 
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CHAPTEB XIIL 

GOOD NEWS FBOM A FAR COUNTRY. 

Fab away in the Caribbean Sea lies the island 
of Santa Maria. The interior is fertile; but the 
coasts are bold, steep, and rocky; and mountains rise 
to a height of from two to three thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. Santa Maria partakes of the 
usual characteristics of the West Indies ; but it is of 
no celebrity, and is little known or visited except by 
the few persons who may have business there. 

Leon, a seaport on the south coast, with a 
fine harbour secure from all winds, was the place 
that had been selected as the head-quarters of the 
expedition in search of phosphates. Captain Marsden, 
the gentleman mentioned by Mr. Eich as interested 
in the undertaking, and who was in fact the 
originator of it, brought his wife with him, and 
established her in a pretty little house on the outskirts 
of the town. Here Mrs. Marsden remained, often 
alone for weeks with her servants, birds, and 
flowers; while her husband and Guy Meredith 
sailed the Spanish Main, in a small hired vessel^ 
touching here and there at lonely uninhabited islets 
to prosecute their search. 

It was not an exciting life; for it had not the 
stimulus of danger or of goccess* Still Ony did 
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not dislike it. It was an altogether new experience ; 
and he entered heartily into his work, and lamented 
the failure of their efforts almost as much as 
Captain Marsden himself. While they were voyaging 
from island to island Guy had nothing to do; but 
directly they landed anywhere the arduous labour 
of searching for that which they never found had to 
be re-commenced. . 

Guy bore the heat without complaint, and climbed 
rocks, ascended hills, and explored the shores of wide 
lagoons with the same steady, indomitable perse- 
verance that he had displayed in Dr. Wagner's 
laboratory. They took many samples, and were 
sometimes very sanguine that they had at last 
discovered something of value ; but the result of the 
analysis, on their return to Leon, only proved that 
their hopes had been ill founded. 

One evening towards the end of May, the "Good 
Hope" — as they had named their 'little vessel — sailed 
slowly into Leon Harbour, after an absence of five 
weeks. 

" A wise man knows when he is defeated," said 
Captain Marsden breaking a long silence. "I shall 
search no more. Our expedition is a failure Meredith." 

**I am afraid it is," admitted the other gravely. 

"What do you mean to do?" 

" For the present, as my wife is well and contented 
here, we shall remain in Santa Maria. What 
we shall do ultimately I have no notion as yet. But 
you had better return to England." 
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*' Perhaps I had, as I shall no longer be of any use.*' 

Guy spoke carelessly, but in reality he was 
enchanted at the j)rospect of being able to return to 
England earlier than he had anticipated. Except 
during the time when he had actually been at work, 
Gwenny had rarely been out of his thoughts since 
that Sunday evening, when he had looked his last 
at her from under the shadow of the pines, and 
listened unseen to the singing of the old familiar 
hymn that had soothed and quieted his sore heart. 

At first he had thought of her with a tender, 
passionate regret, that looked back only and had 
little hope for the future, but in January he re- 
ceived a letter from Edward Blunt, which suggested 
the startling notion that the Gwenny he loved 
and Gwenny Vaughan Llewellyn were one and the 
same person. This possibility changed the aspect 
of affairs, and gave birth to* a trembling hope 
that his love might yet be crowned with happiness. 

Mr. Blunt did not know that Miss Llewellyn 
had been to Scotland, or that she and Guy had 
ever met: and therefore assumed throughout his 
letter that they were total strangers to each other. 
But though this link was wanting, Guy now re- 
membered many little remarks which Gwenny 
had made about her uncle, Mr. Vaughan, and her 
old home at the Vicarage, which all tended to 
prove that his suspicion was correct: and the 
more he pondered over the matter the more as- 
sured he became it must be so. 
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Edward Slant was not only Guy's lawyer, but 
a personal friend also, and he therefore described 
his interview with Gwenny and her guardians, with 
a fulness of detail that he would not have con- 
sidered necessary had Meredith been merely a 
client. 

The young lawyer expressed his admiration of 
the generous warmth with which Miss Llewellyn 
had rejected Dimlands; hinted at her personal 
attractions, and gave her spirited message to Guy 
verbatim. "But you must not trust too much to 
this," wrote Edward. " The young lady may change 
her mind when she has been down to the Hall, 
and Mr. Cameron and his wife will naturally exert 
their influence to prevent her from entirely rejecting 
your wildly generous offer. Still they do not appear 
to be grasping people; and it is more than probable 
that at least a third of the property will be re- 
turned to you. No settlement can be made, however, 
until Miss Llewellyn obtains her majority, which 
wlQ be on the 15th of April next. After that I 
hope I shall have good news to tell you.'* 

The writer then added that it had been arranged 
that Miss Llewellyn should visit Dimlands before 
her birthday; and from that he passed on to speak 
of money matters. 

From the day Guy received this letter he had 
carried it about with him wherever he went; and 
many a weary hour at sea had been beguiled by 
musing on its contents. 
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Guy liked to think of Gwenny at Kmlands. 
How her presence would grace the old Hall, hex 
sweet face brighten every room she entered! He 
had often amused himself, when lying idly in his 
hammock, by speculating what she would think of 
his old home; which rooms she would like best, 
and how she would spend her time while there. 

"I wonder if she is there still?" he thought as 
the "Good Hope" sailed into Leon harbour that 
May evening. 

" Come home with me and dine with us, Mere- 
dith," said Captain Marsden, as they landed. 
"Whatever there may be for dinner, it will be 
better than the salt fish we have been living on 
for the last five weeks. And there may be some 
letters for you." 

English letters did not arrive very frequently 
at Santa Maria, for- there was no direct communi- 
cation with England: and Guy having no settled 
address, had been glad to have his letters sent 
to Captaiu Marsden's house, where he knew they 
were safe. 

"I accept with pleasure," he replied. "And as 
to letters, I do expect some; and one of con- 
sequence." 

Mrs. Marsden received her husband wifli joy, 
and gave Guy also a warm welcome. 

" I was very uneasy about you," she said. ** You 
have not been away so long before, I was afraid 
something had happened.** 
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** Nothing has happened, except that we have 
discovered that the thing is a failure.*' 

"Is it! I am sorry/* said Mrs. Marsden looking 
grave. 

** Never mind that now. I want to know how 
you have been during our absence,** said her husband 
with solicitude. 

"Oh very well, thank you. But I am glad to 
have my protector back again,** she answered, 
glancing at him with a smile. 

"Say protectors do, Mrs. Marsden,** petitioned 
Guy. " If you were in need of aid or defence I 
hope you would allow me to protect you also.*' 

The lady nodded a laughing acquiescence. She 
was a shrewd, cultivated gentlewoman, approaching 
middle-age, and she liked the kindly, unaffected 
young fellow. 

"Yes; I would, Mr. Meredith. And with two 
such braw lads to take care of me, I should do 
well, I am sure!'* 

"Braw lads have braw appetites, my love,** said 
Captain Marsden. "I suppose there is something 
for dinner, though we have taken you by surprise?" 

"Oh yes,*' do not be alarmed. But still I will 
order a little addition. In the meantime here are 
your letters,** handing a packet to her husband. 
"And here are three for you, Mr. Meredith.*' 

"Thank you,** and Guy took them eagerly. 
There was one from Bertie Lyle, another from 
lid ward Blunt, and the third — ^who was this from ? 
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It was directed in a free dashing hand, and bore 
the Pontnewydd postmark. 

Guy opened this first; glanced at the beginning, 
at the end, and then read it quickly through, 

**My darling!" he ejaculated. 

"Eh, what?'' said Captain Marsden, looking up 
from an open letter. 

*'0h, nothing; nothing," returned the young man 
confusedly. 

He was very ab3ent during dinner. 

**I hope you have not had bad news, Mr. Mere- 
dith?" said his hostess kindly. 

"By no means," he answered with a quick, 
bright look. "I have had the best of news." 

"Glad to hear it," observed the captain, helping 
himself to a glass of wine. " Then you'll be off 
to England post haste, I suppose?" 

"Yes. As you no longer require my services, I 
shall be glad to return as soon as possible," said 
Guy eagerly. "Which would be the quickest route, 
do you think?" 

"Via La Guayra, I should say. We will cross 
over in the "Good Hope" to-morrow, if you like. 
I want to go there on business, and will see you 
BO far on your journey." 

Accordingly the next day they started. 

"Won't you wish me good luck, Mrs. Marsden?" 
said Guy wistfully, as he held her hand at part- 
ing. "I am going borne to try my fate. 'To 
lose or win it all.' *' 
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"I do msh you goo3 luck,** answered the lady 
heaxtily. '^And you should take it as a good 
omen,'* she added with a smile, "that you begin 
your journey in the *Good Hope.'" 

**I will," returned Guy gravely. "Good-bye.** 

Mrs. Marsden looked after his tall, retreating 
figure with regret. She and her husband had no 
friends, and few acquaintances in Santa Maria, 
and Guy had made himself very pleasant. 

"I wonder who the young lady is?" she pon- 
dered. "If she is wise she will say 'yes*; for 
she would have a kind husband in Mr. Meredith, 
or I am much mistaken!" 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 



ENLIGHTENED. 



One summer morning Guy again found himself in 
London. It was early; and when he had refreshed 
himself with a bath, and breakfasted, it was still too 
early to call upon Gwenny. 

"I will go and report myself to Eich,'* he decided 
after a little consideration. 

He went out into the sunshine and the busy streets, 
and walked towards the city. He held his head erect 
as usual, and moved along with a free, light step. 
There was an eager, hopeful expression on his bronzed 
face; and not a few of the passers-by turned to look 
a second time at the fine, broad-shouldered, soldier- 
like young fellow. 

When Guy arrived at Mr. Eich*s office he was 
informed that that gentleman had gone out of town 
for a few days. 

*'That is a pity," said Guy absently. 

*'Will you leave your name, sir?" inquired the 
clerk. 

** Meredith; from Santa Maria," he answered briefly, 
and turning on his heel set his face westwards. 

By and by he entered Friars Court, and approach- 
ing Dr. Wagner's laboratory rang the bell. 
. It was a y^ar a^ almost to thd day since he had 
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first presented himself at that door* Then he had 
come to request Dr. Wagner to receive him as a 
pupil for two months: he had been depressed and 
anxious; doubtful about his own future; grieved to 
lose Dimlands, and sometimes distracted by doubts 
whether the decision he had arrived at were in truth 
the right one. 

He had suffered and been tempted, but he had 
stood the test; and now the future was full of 
promise, and a great happiness seemed to lie within 
his grasp. 

About half an hour earlier Cynric had said to his 
companion in the upper laboratory, 

"Joe, do you remember that big fellow Meredith 
who came here last June to learn chemistry?" 

"Yes; I remember him. He was very silent; 
and you would have it that he had done something 
dreadful.** 

"No; I did not say that. I said he had some- 
thing on his mind; and so he had.'* 

"How do you know?*' asked Moss, looking up from 
his note-book in which he was entering an analysis. 

"Ah, I know a good deal about Mr. Meredith,** 
returned Cynric mysteriously. "And a very good 
sort of fellow he is too. I knew he was in trouble 
about something last year; and now I could tell you 
what it was.** 

"Well, what was it?** inquired Joe, his curiosity 
aroused. 

"He was preparing to resign hia estate to some 
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one whom he thought had a better right to it; and 
his object in learning chemistry was to qualify him- 
self to take a situation out in the West Indies/' 

**To eBJcn his own living, eh? No wonder he 
looked grave! I think, if I had been in his place, I 
should have stuck to the estate, right or wrong. It's 
hard lines for a man brought up to do nothing to 
have to earn his own living; and it isn't often that 
he can, either. Where is he now?" 

"StiU in the West Indies, I beUeve.'* 

"It's odd that you should know so much about 
Meredith," said Joe with a keen glance at his com- 
panion. 

"Yes, it is," admitted Cynric composedly. "But 
odd things do occur sometimes. But I have a calcu- 
kttion to make," and he relapsed into silence, and 
Joe went on with his own woi4. 

Presently the door bell rang; and they heard Bob 
ushering some one into the museum. 

"I'm sure the Doctor doesn't want to see any 
one this morning," remarked Joe. "He is awfully 
busy." 

Possibly Dr. Wagner gave his visitor to under- 
stand as much, for a few minutes later there was a 
quick bounding step on the stairs, and Guy Meredith 
entered the upper laboratory. 

"How do you do? How do you do?" he cried 
heartily; and Moss noticed that there was some- 
thing particularly cordial in the way in which the 
new comer shook hands with Cynric. 

V 
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They stood talking for a few moments; and then 
Guy turned suddenly to Joe. 

"I had nearly forgotten the Doctor's message! 
Wfll you kindly go down to him at once; he wishes 
to speak to you about some samples." 

Joe went; rather unwillingly. 

"I hope Miss Llewellyn is quite well?" said Guy 
with a slightly embarrassed air. 

"She is very well, thank you. You have received 
her letter I presume?" 

"Yes. I have returned to answer it in person. I 
have something to say which I hope she will listen 
to." 

"I don't know whether you are aware of it," said 
Cynric, "but we did not at all approve of her entire 
rejection of your offer." 

"I am glad to hear it," returned Guy gravely. 
"I hope you all continue in the same mind." 

Cynric looked at him curiously. There was some- 
thing in his tone that he did not quite understand; 
but Guy's face was impenetrable. 

"I am most grateful to Miss Llewellyn for her 
letter," continued Meredith. "It was a noble letter. 
Like herself," he added warmly. 

"Why, what do you know of her?" said the other 
quickly. 

"I had the pleasure of meeting her several times 
in Scotland last year . Eallo!" 

Cynric held a beaker in his hand into vhich he 
had just poured some distilled water; as Guy spoke 
he started, and the beaker fell to the ground. 
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"Any harm done?" asked Meredith, who had not 
perceived the cause of the accident. 

"Oh, no; it is of no consequence," returned Cynric, 
stooping to pick up the pieces of glass. "You were 
saying that you met my sister in Scotland?" 

'jYes. But I little thought that she was John 
Desborough's grand-daughter." 

"Of course not. She did not know it herself; 
neither did I." 

"Do you think?" said Guy looking anxiously 
at his watch, "that it would be too early now to 
call upon Miss Llewellyn? It would take some 
time, you know, to get to Camden Eoad." 

Cynric thought it would not be too early. Where- 
upon Guy hastily departed. 

" And so they met in Scotland !" thought Cynric 
Vaughan, musing over his work. " And I imagined, 
as a matter of course, that they had never so 
much as seen eaoh other. Ah, Gwenny, I think I 
understand you better nowl" 
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CHAj-TER XV. 

IHE END* 

By the second post that same mommg Gwenny 
received a letter from Scotland. While she was 
reading it Mrs. Cameron entered the room. 

" Who is your letter from, dear?" 

"From Aline Boss. Have you ever noticed. 
Aunt Mary?'* continued Gwenny, as she re-foHed 
her letter and placed it in the envelope, "that 
it is always the unexpected things that happen?" 

" What kind of things r 

" Why, it is the ugly ducklings who turn mto 
beautiful swans; it is the son that is the least 
thought of who often gets on the best in the 
world; and the daughter whom the majority 
consider the least attractive who often marries first." 

"Is that a roundabout way of telling me that 
Aline Ross is going to be married?" asked Aunt 
Mary smiling. 

" 9uch is the fact," said the young lady impres- 
sively. "But do not suppose," she added quickly, 
"that I wish to depreciate Aline in any way. She 
is the kindest and most good-natured of girls; only 
Sybil is so pretty, that most people seeing them to- 
gether, would think it probable that she would be 
married first." 
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" Young men do not always choose their wives for 
their beauty; and from what I have heard you say 
of her, I think Aline must be a nice, dweet-tempered 
girl, likely to make a good wife. Who is she going 
to be married to?" 

" A young gentleman who lives in the neighbour- 
hood. She wishes me to go down to the wedding." 

"Would you like to go, Gwenny?" 

"Yes; I should. Only— but . Oh, our flowers 

want renewing. I will go and gather some fresh 
ones," and she left the room. 

*' Talking of Scotland makes her think of Guy," 
thought Mrs. Cameron with a sigh. ''Ah^ me I 
How wiU it end ?" 

When Gwenny had dispatched her important letter 
to the West Indies, it becajne impossible for her to 
remain at Dimlands; and two days later, the whole 
&mily had returned together to London. 

Since then the names "Dimlands," and Guy 
Meredith, had scarcely been mentioned in the home 
circle. Mr. Cameron was still sore and angry at 
what he considered Gwenny's utter folly; and the 
girl having carried her point, now shrank nervously 
from any allusion to the subject. 

But though no one spoke of the matter^ each one 
thought of it; and looked forward with more or 
less anxiety to Meredith's reply. Aunt Mary often 
wondered what Gwenny expected him to say. But 
the girl kept her own counsel^ and Mrs. Cameron 
was too delicate and too considerate to question her. 
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Although Gwenny went into the garden with the 
ostensible object of gathering flowers, she did noi 
immediately put her purpose into execution; but 
walked slowly to and fro along the gravel paths. 

Aline's letter had carried her thoughts to Braebum 
and back to the happy time she had spent there 
the previous summer. How much the pleasure of 
that visit had been augmented by Guy's society, 
she did not care to inquire; and she shrank from 
the thought of going there again, unless . Un- 
less what? She could not face the question, and 
put it aside. 

** Oh, Guy, write to me !" she whispered, clamping 
her hands with a quick, involuntary movement of 
entreaty. She hardly knew herself what she ex- 
pected him to say; but she felt now the effect of 
what she had done. She felt that she had, as it 
were, placed her fate in his hands, and that it was 
in his power to make or mar her future happiness. 
If he should prove false she might get over it, and 
even live to be an old woman; but she knew that 
the spring of her life would be broken. Sufficient 
time for a reply to her letter had elapsed, but as 
yet she had heard nothing; and already she felt 
the sickening pain of suspense, and had begun, 
with wistful eyes, to watch for the postman. 

Presently Gwenny remembered what she had come 
into the garden for. "Why, how forgetful I am!" 
she thought with annoyance. And she busied her- 
self to make up for lost time; dropping the flowers 
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as fast as she gathered them into her dainty little 
apron, which she held up with her other hand. She 
looked very pretty in her cool gray dress, moving 
among the shrubs and roses, her brown hair showing 
gleams of gold in the warm sunshine. 

And so thought a tall young gentleman, just ar- 
rived, who stood earnestly watching her from the 
drawing-room window. As he gazed, she turned and 
approached the house, 

" She is coming to me of her own accord !" 
tiiought the foolish young fellow with a thrill of 
delight. 

And so it proved. The housemaid bearing Mere- 
dith's card stepped into the kitchen for a moment 
on her way to the garden, and Gwenny coming in 
at the same instant, passed up the stairs and entered 
the drawing-room quite unconscious of her lover's 
arrival. 

" Gwenny !" exclaimed Guy springing forward. 

"Ah!" And no welcome could have been sweeter 
than that quick cry of joy. 

But the next minute Gwenny's colour faded; the 
hand that held her apron relaxed its hold, and all 
the fresh, bright flowers fell down at Meredith's 
feet. 

He took her into his strong arms and held her 
close. 

" I came too suddenly ; I have given you a shock," 
he said remorsefully, tenderly kissing the pale cheek 
that rested on his shoulder. 
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But Gwenny soon recovered herself, and struggled 
to get free. 

"Let me go," she i.ua imperiously. **I have 
something to say to yon." 

**Well, say it where you are," returned Guy 
smiling down at her in the tyranny of superior 
strength. 

"I wish to be released," repeated the girl with 
emphasis. Upon which her lover instantly let her 
go. 

"Have you received my letter?" she demanded, 
retreating a step or so. 

"I have, and it has made me love you more 
dearly than ever. I started for England the day 
after I received it, that I might tell you so with 
my own lips." 

This gave Gwenny exquisite pleasure. 

"And you will take back Dimlands?" she en- 
treated. 

"Only on one condition," he answered gravely. 

"What is it?" she asked anxiously. 

" On condition that the giver's hand goes with 
the gift. Be my wife, my darling. Tell me that 
you love me." 

Gwenny drew a quick breath and looked up into 
his face. There could be no mistaking the deep 
affection that shone in those steady hazel eyes. 

She moved forward and laid her soft fingers in 
the big, brown hand, so eager to clasp them; and, 
unconsciously repeating his own words, said — 
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"You know I love you." 

A new, brigttfc future spread before her, and she 
took her first st^ towards it over the fallen flowers. 



THE END. 
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FROM THIS WORLD TO THAT WHICH IS TO COME. 

#^* Be careful to order Groombridgfs Edition, as it is the only one issued 

in this style. 

Crown %vo., cloth gilt and gilt edges. Illustrated with Coloured Plates and 
numerous W'ood Engravings. Price 3s, 6d. 

The Swiss Family Robinson; 

BEING THE ADVENTURES OF A FAMILY SHIPWRECKED ON A DESERT ISLAND. 

** We never met the child yet whom this story did not fascinate." — Spectator, 

* * Be careful to order Groombridge^s Edition, as it is the only one issued 
• in this style. 

GEOOMBBIDGE & SONS, Paternoster Row, London. 
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SmaU Post Sua., cloth gilt, with Vignette Portraits, Price 58. 

A Cyclopsedia of 

Poetical Quotations. 

A Useful Book of Reference. 

Consisting of Choice Passages from the Poets of every Aee and Country, 
Classified under Distinct Heads.and Alphabetically arranged for Ready Referenco 

Edited by H. G.ADAMS. 
Small Post 8vo., cloth, with Vignette Portraits, Priced 

A Cyclopsedia of 

Sacred Poetical Quotations. 

Classified and arranged under Subject Headings, illustrated by striking Passages 
of Scripture, and forming altogeUier a Complete Book of Devotional Poetry. 

Edited by H. G. ADAMS. 



Lar^e Crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges: Illustrated with JuU-fagi 
tint engravings, executed by a new and beautiful process. Price Ss. 

Mansfield Park. 

By JANE ATTSTEK. 

" Shakespeare has neither equal or second, but among the writers who hav* 
approached nearest to the manner of the great master, we have no hesitation in 
placing Jane Austen, a woman of whom England is justly proud." — Macaulay^e 
Essays. 

*«* Be careful to order Groombridg^s Edition, as it is the only one issued in 
this style. 



Large Crown 8vo., cloth gilt and gilt edzes. Illustrated with full-Page 
tint engravings, executed by a new and beautiful process. Price 5s. 

The Last of the Mohicans, 

A Narrative of 1757, 

By JAMES FENIMOBE COOPEB, 

*#* Be careful to order Groombridge's Edition, as it is the only one issued in 
this style. 

Large Crown 8vo., cloth gilt and gilt edges. Illustrated with beautifully 
Coloured Plates, by A. F. Lydon. Price 3s. 6d. 

Our Pets; 

Sketches of the Furred and Feathered Favourites of the Youn^f. 

With numerous Anecdotes illustrating their Sagacity and Affection. 

GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, Paternoster Row, London. 
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Small Post Zvo, cloth lilt, lUustraUd, Prt\ sr. 0<£ 

STOBIES FOK BOYB. 

By W. H. G. Kingston, Kark Lemon, and otJier Popular Authors. 

A volume of Steries of adventure, especially suitable as a Present or 
Prize for Boys. 



Small Post Zvo, cloth gilt lUnstraU^. Price y. 6d, 

STOBIES FOR GIRLS. 

By Mrs. S. C. Hall, M. Howitt, and othir Popular Authors. 

A volume of interesting Stories especially suitable as a Present or 
Prize for Girls. 



Small Post Zvo, cloth gat. Illustrated, Price y,6d, 

THE BIRTHDAY STORY BOOK. 

By the Author of "A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam," and other Popular 
Authors. 

A volume of interesting Stories suitable for a Birthday Present, 



Small Post Zvo, cloth gilt. Illustrated, Price 3*. 6<£ 

THE STORY GARDEN. 

By Mrs. S. C. Hall, Emily Taylor, Julia Comer, and other Popular 
Authors. 

A collection of Stories by well-known Authors, suitable for the 
young of both sexes. 



Post 6vo, cloth gilt. Illustrated. Price 5*. 

HOLIDAY STORIES. 

By W. H. 0. Sjngrston, Mrs. S. C. Hall, and other Popular Authon, 

A handsome volume, containing a collection of well-written and 
interestingr stories of adventure, entei-prise, and home life, written by 
•ome of the most Popular Authors of books for young people. 



GROOMBBIDGE & SONS, Paternoster Bow, London. 
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